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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following papers trusts that 
a reason may be found for their publication in 
the circumstances which gave rise to them. 
In their original form they were merely pri- 
vate thoughts, noted down for personal use, 
whilst reading the 22nd and part of the 23rd 
Chapters of Saint Luke's Gospel. As such, 
they were, of course, wholly unfitted for any 
other purpose. But after publishing a little 
book, called " Thoughts for the Holy Week," 
the writer was urged to complete the work 
by adding " Thoughts for the remainder of 
Lent," and though it was not easy to comply 
with the request, which was, therefore, for 
the time, set aside, — ^it suggested the enlarge- 
ment of the notes before mentioned, and they 
were in consequence brought into their pres- 
ent form. 



Yl PBSFACE. 

They cannot, now, however, be called 
" Thoughts for Lent." The number of chap- 
ters extends beyond the Forty Days ; and the 
subjects are not all such as would be especial- 
ly suited to the season; but they are the 
nearest approach which the writer could 
make to the work which she had been re- 
quested to undertake, and as such they are 
published. 

Although the subjects chosen are uncon- 
nected, and may often appear far-fetched, 
when compared with the text, yet they have 
been left unaltered as they suggested them- 
selves, and were noted down from the feelings 
and circumstances of the moment ; for when 
we speak to ourselves, either in warning or 
self-reproach, we are more likely to be true 
and earnest than when we attempt with a 
deliberate purpose to give uncalled- for advice 
to others. 

BONCHITRCH, 

Jan. 12Ui 1860. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
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THE CHIVALRY OF RELIGION. 



St. Luke, xziL 1, 2. 

**Now the feast of oiileaTened bread drew nigh, which li called the 
Faaaover. And the chief priests and scribes sought how they 
might kill Him; for they feared the people.** 

The concluding chapters of the Gospel toucli upon 
subjects so awful, that it may at first sight appear 
almost irreyerent to obtrude our own thoughts in 
connection with them. But, like the whole of the 
Bible, they are mines containing treasures of in- 
finite wisdom, for which we must search if we hope 
to find; and miserably imperfect as this search 
must necessarily be, yet, if undertaken in depend- 
ence upon God's assisting grace, we may dare to 
hope that even the humblest and most unworthy 
will, in some degree, be rewarded for their efforts. 
For we may remember that it is not always the 
depth or the novelty of a thought which constitutes 
its value to ourselves, but the fitness of its appli- 
1 
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cation to our circumstances. And these circum* 
stances vary continually, so that the thought which 
in the meditation of to-day has been viyidly im- 
pressed upon us by outward events, may to-morrow, 
from the feebleness and versatility of our nature, 
be forgotten beyond recall. It cannot therefore be 
unprofitable to any of us to endeavour occasionally 
to perpetuate and put into definite words our pass- 
ing thoughts. Our own ideas must, by such an ex- 
ercise, become clearer, and our consciences may, 
perhaps, be more lastingly touched. The sermons 
which we preach to ourselves may be common- 
place, but they can scarcely be ineffective ; and if 
we would find texts for such sermons, we may 
search through the volume of Grod's word, and find 
none so impressive as those which describe the 
course of our Eedeemer's Sufferings and Death. 

One point especially brought forward in these 
opening verses of St. Luke, is the contrast between 
Our Blessed Lord's perfect innocence and the ex- 
ceeding malice of the Chief Priests and Scribes. 
The perception of cruelty and treachery in our 
fellow-creatures affects us very keenly. Fierce 
envy of goodness unable to defend itself — harshness 
to a woman or a child — ^these things awake some 
of our' best feelings, and show us that there is an 
indignation which is lawful Yet it is strange how 
constantly we overlook the fact, that this same 
helplessness which touches us so quickly in other 
cases, was part of the infinite condescension of the 
Incarnation. Jesus could not struggle with his 
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enemies, as man might struggle with man-; for snoh 
a contest involves feelings of wrath and bitterness, 
which are sin, and He was sinless. He would not 
contend with them as their God, because He had 
come to be their Saviour, — ^not their Judge ; so it 
was that He was helpless by his own voluntary act ; 
helpless as the feeble woman delivered over to the 
cruelty of armed ruffians, or the little child writhing 
in agony under the power of its wicked torturers. 
There must be very few indeed who do not know 
the feelings which such spectacles of malice excite. 
Even the tales of bygone days will arouse them ; 
and no English person who has lived through the 
last few years can be insensible to or forget them. 
It must have been a very cold heart which was not 
stirred by. the treachery, the horrible, deliberate 
cruelty, of an Indian massacre; yet those who 
planned it were heathens and infidels. The Jews 
who planned our Lord's death were the rulers of 
the chosen people of <xod I Most of us also pro- 
bably have dwelt upon the heroism exhibited in 
those fearful Indian days. We have heard of men, 
having discovered, falsity amongst those they had 
most trusted, yet placing themselves in the front 
of danger, calling on their soldiers to return to 
their duty ; and at last seized by them, tortured, 
and killed. We must have felt that for such men 
we could devote our own lives; that to save them 
it would have been easy to die ourselves ; and that 
to honour them now with the fullest, deepest reve- 
rence is but the common duty of us alL 
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Jesns knew every secret of men^s hearts. The 
deliberate contriyancea, the falsehood, the base 
hypocrisy which were lying in ambush to destroy 
Him, were all fully present to Him — yet He waited, 
day by day, and hour by hour, warning, exhorting, 
entreating, till the moment of open rebellion had 
arrived — and then, confronting His enemies, gavd 
Himself up to death that we might live. 

But we hear of this unmoved. The words seem 
to make no impression upon us. After reading 
them we go away and resume our usual occupa- 
tions, and our hearts are light as they were beforci 
and we have no wish to follow or avenge HinL 
This certainly is not what it should be. God has 
planted better feelings in the human breast, and 
He has shown us by experience that we possess 
them. It does not even require a personal expe- 
rience to awaken them. (Do not our hearts stir 
within us when we read of the captivity and death 
of our English. monarch, or the crime which was 
the crowning wickedness of the French revolution ? 
Let our political opinions be what they may, the 
sight of Majesty degraded, and helpless dignity 
oppressed, rouses a spirit whicfi we are proud to 
acknowledge and to foster) 

In days long past, chivalry was the expression 
of the same feeling. Where is our chivalry for 
Christy? Alas! it would seem that loyalty. and 
devotion ean be awakened in any — ^in every case, 
except one, and that unutterably the highest ; and 
to account for such coldness there must be some* 
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ihing far beyond natural causes; it must surely in 
same way be comiected with the actings of a fallen 
nature* 

It may do us no harm to inquire further into 
this question. The sorrows and death of our 
English king have no direct claim upon us. We 
feel or do not feel them, as it may happen. But 
the sorrows of our Redeemer come before us with 
an appeal which it is sin to reject — to be indiffer- 
ent, is t(^ be ungrateful Human experience says 
— ^that to make a man our enemy we must burden 
him with obligations. May it not be so with re- 
gard to ouf obligations to Christ? The idea per- 
haps is startling to us. We do not suppose that we 
are unwilling to acknowledge our vast debt of gra- 
titude to our Saviour ; indeed, we speak continually 
as^if it were the one thought uppermost in our 
hearts. But let us just ask ourselves whether 
there would not be a difference in the feeling which 
ordinary persons (not those of very refined and ex* 
alted feelings, but common people) would have 
towards a dethroned king, who came to them and 
threw himself upon their generosity, for sympathy 
and assistance, and one who called upon them to 
follow him because he had a ri^ht to their alle* 
giance» and had heaped upon them unmerited fa- 
yours. In the one case, pride would be a further- 
ance to sympathy; in the other it would be a 
drawback. We are all by nature proud, and, not 
seeing our need of Gtod and mercy, we feel no 
thankfulness for it. To go to a man wrapt up in 
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self-esteem and endeayoar to awaken his feelings 
by a description of his Bedeemer's sufferings and 
an appeal to human gratitude— will, therefore, in 
all probability prove useless, ^he feelings will 
scarcely be touched until the heart is* thoroughly 
humbled by a sense of sin and the longing to escape 
from it ; — ^then gratitude, love, and doTOtion, will 
follow naturallyj 

If this be true, it may be a guide to us in deal- 
ing with ourselres. No doubt when we are heartily 
and earnestly Christians, we shall love our Saviour, 
because He died for us; but if the feeling will not 
come without effort, we must teach ourselves, or 
rather, |»ray to God to teach us, how to acquire it. 
There are many ways of doing this. For instance, 
the weeks which precede Good Friday are a prepara- 
tion for the events of that solemn day on which we 
mourn our Lord's death. The search into our own 
hearts, — ^the full understanding of our sinfulness 
in God's sight, which is required at the beginning 
of Lent, is the preparation for the deep sorrow 
which is to mourn for Jesus at its close. And this 
remembrance of sin may and must be kept up by dis- 
cipline and self-denial. Our sins are Christ's ene- 
mies, — ^literally and truly so, — as much His enemies 
as the chief priests and scribes. If we take part 
with Him against them, we shall become earnest 
and loyaL How many sincere but lukewarm adhe- 
rents of Charles the First probably became his de- 
voted followers after the first battle which they 
fought in his defence 1 Loyalty, patriotism, devo- 
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tion to a cause, even party spirit, in' its best form^ 
all have in them the germ of the feeling, which, 
when properly directed, may lead us to devotion to 
Ohrist. (When we struggle against a temptation 
and subdue it, with this thought in our hearts, that 
we are fighting for our Saviour, we shall have taken 
a most important step towards sympathising with 
and loving HinO When we practise some petty 
self-denial in remembrance of our sins, and with 
the thought of Him who died for them, all hard- 
ness, coldness, repugnance to such self-discipline 
will be over. We shall feel that we are arming oucr 
selves for the combat with evil, as the knight of 
old prepared himself for his earthly conflict. And 
as he fasted, and prayed, and watched through the 
long night, and then following his leader to the field, 
fought and died, leaving his own name forgotten in 
the triumph of his lord ; — so shall we also watch, 
and pray, and deny ourselves our luxury and ease, 
that, — ^fighting by His side, — ^we may die with but 
one thought of glory, — that of being nimibered 
amongst those who have borne the Name and con* 
quered under the Banner of Christ 
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WILFUL SIN. 



St. Luke, xxii. 3 — 6. 

** Then entered Satan into Judas Bnmamed Isoariot, being of tbe 
nmnber of the twelve. And he went hie way, and oommaned 
with the chief priests and captains, how he might betray Him 
nnto tiiem. Aud they were glad, and oorenanted to give him 
money. And he promised, and sought opportnidty to betray 
Him nnto them in the absence of the mnltitnde.*' 

Few of us, probably, folly face the fact of the ex- 
istence of an Evil Spirit We think of temptation 
as coming from ourselves, and from our own nature. 
The possibility of possession is so terrible that we 
shrink from it, and therefore pot away from us the 
idea altogether. But whatever truths are revealed 
to us in Scripture must be for our good, and it 
cannot be right to set them aside. The very horror 
we feel when we fully place before our minds 
the existence of Satan, forces us to flee to our 
Saviour. He that is with us is stronger than he 
that is against us. This is the only thought to 
calm us, and yet to give us energy. We are to fight 
with the assurance of victory ; but fight we must 
against a personal enemy, who takes advantage, by 
the very words we use, and the very habits of our 
daily life, to hide from us the fact, that we are 
fighting. We do not understand that we are ao- 
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tnally engaged in a battle, because onr ideas of war- 
fare are earthly. We can form no idea of it except 
as connected with material objects. We think the 
expression to be figuratire and allegorical, and thns 
it becomes unreal to ns ; and the very books which 
are put into our hands, describing Christian life 
under the image of conflict, are made the means of 
hiding from us the reality of the conflict. 

No doubt there is a difficulty in distinguishing 
between the inclinations of fallen nature and the 
actual promptings of Satan. We shall scarcely do 
any good to ourselves by endeavouring to define 
where the one may end and the other begin : it is 
sufficient to know that we have two enemies to con- 
tend with, our own hearts and the spirit of evil ; 
and that these are continually acting in concert to 
deceive us. But if we wish really to bring before 
our minds the greatness of our danger, we may take 
any one instance of sin, which we know to have 
been committed under the guidance of Satan — ^such, 
for instance, as the treachery of Judas — ^and observe 
how it was carried out when once the evil spirit 
had really taken possession of the human heart. 

The point which may perhaps strike us the 
most is the deliberation, the slow thoughtfulness 
and consideration, with which the deed was plan- 
ned by Judas. "He went his way" — he walked 
along the streets, not, as it would seem, hurriedly, 
but quietly directing his steps to the place where 
he knew he should find the chief priests and 
captains. If, as was most probably the case, they 
1* 
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had business to occupy them before they could 
see him, he waited till they were at leisure. There 
was no excitement or impulse in thb ; no sudden 
feeling of indignation or revenge. Sufficient time 
was given for conscience to work f but conscience 
was silent : for Judas had given himself up to the 
guidance of Satan. Then he was ushered into the 
presence of the rulers of the Jews. They were not 
his companions and equals ; he could not rush to 
them and pour out all his guilty wishes ; he was to 
be received by them with some formality ; his errand 
was a matter of business; what we should call now 
a political affair, which, it might be said, concern- 
ed the safety of the state* The priests were sitting 
in council, ready to deliberate upon this and upon 
other weighty matters. Judas appeared, and the 
business was opened. He communed with them; 
he talked over what was to be done. Gommuning 
expresses a long consideration. Judas must have 
proposed his plans, and the priests theirs. The pro- 
posal must have been carefully discussed between 
them. Again, there is no eagerness, no haste; 
it is all done in a cool, sober, thoughtful spirit ; 
only when every thing has been arranged, without, 
as it would seem, a chance of failure, some expres* 
sion of satisfaction is evinced--^^' they were glad." 
In the fulness of their wicked joy at the prospect 
of having Him whom they hated in their power, they 
were willing then to grant the terms which Judas 
proposed — " they covenanted to give him money." 
He was satisfied, and he promised. Before, he 
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had only discuBsed, suggested, considered pos- 
adbilities ; but now he promised, and he went forth 
from their presence, not merely the planner of a 
wicked deed for others, but the person who was 
actually to put it into effect. From that moment 
" he sought opportunity to betray Jesus unto them 
in the absence of the multitude." If there had 
been the slightest shade of regret before, probably it 
was now stifled by the remembrance of his promise. 
Satan can turn eren a good principle into sin ; and 
many a man has been more unwilling to break a 
promise than to commit a grievous crime. 

Upon a first consideration most of us probably 
would say that such deliberate wickedness has no- 
thing to do with us ; that we have never planned 
any deed in the slightest degree approaching to 
the sin of Judas ; and no doubt this is so. It is 
not true, and therefore, it can never be right or 
useful to exaggerate sins. If we had fallen like 
Judas, we should not now be trying to search into 
our hearts, and desiring to amend our lives. We 
should be possessed by Satan, and there would be 
no repentance before us, only remorse. But on 
looking back at our past lives, there are few, pro- 
bably, who will not be able to recall some wilful 
inattention to the warnings of conscience, — ^some 
decided agreement to do what was wrong (though 
it may have appeared but slight wrong) — ^which 
certainly must have been an offence of the same 
nature. We have perhaps wished very much for 
something which we knew it was not right for us 
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under the eIrcumstaBees to enjoj. It may hare 
been a day's pleasure, or the society of some parti^ 
cular person, or the reading of some forbidden 
book, or an extravagant and selfish purchase ; and 
we have put ourselves in the way of obtaining our 
wish quietly and deliberately, not at once promising 
ourselves that we would obtain it, but thinking 
about it, talking of it, planning how it might be 
had, and at last pledging ourselves in some way 
with others, and in their co-operation finding our 
support for the sin we have resolved to commit. 
Now, though it would be quite wrong, one might 
almost say absurd, to place an act of this kind on 
a par with a heinous crime like that of Judas, yet 
it is very necessary for us to consider that it is the 
germ of the same state of mind. We are ex- 
tremely particular with children in not allowing 
them to steal a sugar-plum, because we say that 
if they begin with small things they will end with 
large ones, and so will at last come to ruin. It is 
just the same with ourselves. Sin is a state of 
mind, not an outward act The same sinful strength 
which leads us to crush conscience in small casest 
will) if indulged, lead us to crush it also in others. 
Satan gives us that strength. He does not possess 
us — that through God^s mercy he is not permitted, 
to do, until after a long course of hardness and im* 
penitence — ^but he assists us to grieve the Holy 
Spirit, and force Him, if we may venture so to 
speak, to depart from us. (^nd then, when our 
weak nature is left to itself, he adds the power of 
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hifl own wickedness to our natural iDclinations, 
and the sin is committed : — 9, small sin possibly, 
o^e that the world may never know, and if it did 
know, might probably laugh us to scorn for regret- 
ting — but a sin, the memory of which will cling to 
us through life f which will haunt us in seasons of 
anguish, and come before us in the watches of the 
night, and sting us with it6 reproaches in the bright- 
est hours of day ; — a pardoned sin it may be — God 
^ grant it to be so— but one which can never be for- 
gotten ; because it was cool, deliberate, and wilful, 
even like the sin of the traitor Judas^ 

An account was given not very long since by 
one who had su£fered shipwreck, of the state of his 
mind as he clung to a plank, and was tossed about 
by the waves. His mother- s voice was heard clear 
and close. She said to him : " Did you take the 
apples ? " That was the voice of conscience, bring- 
ing back from the depths of memory the wilful sin 
of his early years. 

Probably there is no such thing as forgetfulness, 
— if by forgetfulness we mean that which can 
never be recalled, i It has been said that every 
word we utter causes some change in the elements 
which surround us, and leaves its trace throughout 
universal spaced Certain it is that the actions 
which we say we have forgotten, do rise up again 
unbidden, and when we least expect them. They 
have been done, and they cannot be undone. A 
wilful sin, whether great or small, is a wilful strug- 
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gle with the Spirit of God, and it will be an act 
of His mercy so to leave the burning remembrance 
of the. conflict and the defeat imprinted upon our 
conscience, as to bring us to repentance and to 
pardon. 



SYMPATHY IN GLADNESS. 



St. Luke, xxii. 7, 8. 

** Then eame the day of unleavened bread, -when the FasBOver miuit 
be killed. And He sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare 
us the PasBoyer, that we may eat." 

SoRBOW and joy met when our Lord was upon earth, 
even as they do now. The passorer was a public 
feast, a season for recalling great blessings, a period 
of rejoicing, which must have awakened in the 
Jewish people a considerable amount of national 
pride. It reminded them that they were the cho- 
sen ^ople of Ood, and that He had worked spe« 
cially for their deliverance ; and carrying them back 
through long ages, it gave them that feeling of 
stability for which the human heart naturally 
longs. We should feel this latter point ourselve& 
If we now, as a nation, kept a feast, which had 
been celebrated ever since the time of Alfred the 
Oreat, it would awaken much deeper and more • 
lasting satisfaction than any commemoration of 
modem greatness, however glorious. And doubt- 
less the Jews, clinging, as they did, to a belief in 
their own superiority, threw themselves into the 
spirit of the passover without mbgiving, exciting 
themselves to a proud enjoyment of the blessings 
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which had been handed down to them from their 
forefathers. National festivities are very allar« 
ing for this yery reason, that thej satisfy the con- 
science ; there seems no selfishness connected with 
them ; — a deep and insidious selfishness may indeed 
lurk underneath, but it does not appear upon the 
surface. The better feelings of human nature are 
called forth by such occasions ; closed hearts are 
opened, stony hearts are touched. We are not 
likely to suspect evil in ourselves or in others at a 
period of national joy. 

And the passover must have been also a season 
of social and domestic rejoicing. Friends came 
from distant quarters; those perhaps who never 
met at other times, met then. There must have 
been interchanges of sympathies, and vivid inter* 
ests awakened for the dwellers in other lands. 
The Jew, whose ordinary home was away from 
Judea, must have brought back tales of foreign 
countries, and new habits of thought ; the minds of 
all would thus be enlarged; curiosity would be 
aroused and gratified ; all this was full of enjoy- 
ment, and that of a very innocent kind. 

There is no reason to suppose that the disciples 
of our blessed Lord were unlike other Jews in 
iiieir feelings at this period. They had indeed 
been warned that trial was at hand, but it does not 
appear that they at all understood the real mean* 
ing of the warning. Their fears, if they existed, 
must have been but vague. Every one around 
them was joyous, their friends and neighbours 
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wore happy, they themselyes met with no perseou- 
tipDi and their Lord had even been received by 
the populace with acclamation. Above all He 
was with them still. When the day should come 
that the Bridegroom was to be taken away from 
them, then might they fast and mourn, but not yet. 
Whilst they could look upon Him, speak to Him, 
watch Him, listen to Him freely, there could be 
no real sorrow. And so they did their Lord's bid- 
dmg, probably in quietness if not gladness of heart, 
and '^ Peter and John went to prepare the passover 
that they might eat." 

A great contrast to all this human feeling, 
whether of rejoicing, or of calm trust and peace 
is to be found in the position of the Bedeemer. Im« 
possible though it must be to enter, even in the 
most remote degree, into the intensity of His misery; 
yet it cannot be without good effect upon our 
hearts to try and bring befora us some faint image 
of what His situation really was : — desertion, agony, 
deatii before Him— a cloud of suffering encom* 
passing Him which those who loved Him best could 
not even see ; — ^a trial awaiting Him to which He 
could only venture distantly to allude, even though 
it was drawing so near. And this unutterable 
loneliness and horror to be borne amidst scenes of 
the greatest outward rejoicing, when every sight 
and sound spoke of human gladness, and the na- 
tional degradation was lost in the memory of the 
glorious days of old I Our Lord was a man in all 
a man's einless feelings; therefore He had the 
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Jewish patriotism. It was love for His country 
which eansed the only tears recorded in Scripture, 
except those which were shed over the grave of 
Lazarus. He could never have loved it more than 
He did at the time of that great national meeting. 
And outwardly he shared the general gladness ; — 
He did what others did ; and gathering His disciples 
together, He prepared to eat the passover — ^with 
what anguish of spirit, we may scarcely venture to 
imagine. 

There are times frequent as we go on • in life, 
when we ourselves are called upon to share in fes- 
tivity, while our hearts are oppressed with sorrow. 
The thought of our Lord's last passover may per- 
haps help us to make the effort heartily and in a 
right spirit. So calm, so thoughtful in prepara- 
tion, so cautious in His warning of the coming 
evil, so tender and gentle, so sympathising and en- 
couraging, — ^we, oursplves, as , we read those few 
last chapters of the Gospels, are sometimes inclined 
to think more of the disciples ihan of their Master, 
— ^to forget His agony in their sorrow. It is a les- 
son which may come home to us even in our daily 
life, and our petty trials. We have no need to wait 
for an overwhelming grief in order to practise un- 
selfish consideration and calm endurance. The 
opportunity is given us in some form or other 
continually, and there is no irreverence in putting 
into small trials the principle which is, through 
Qod's grace, to help us to brave those which are 
more severe. Bather it will bring the thought of 
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our SaTioQT home to us as nothing else can. We 
do not think, — it woald be an impossible pro&na« 
tion, — ^that we can in any degree suffer as He did ; 
but we may wish to imitate Him ,* for we must re« 
member that He has said, " Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.*' 
If we could only see the amount of suffering we 
cause others by thrusting our moody discomfort or 
our selfish sorrows upon them, we should probably 
be very much startled. We are so accustomed to 
think that the mere expression of our discontent 
or annoyance is of no consequence, that we reliere 
ourselves by it without a thought. ^ We see others 
happy whilst we are unhappy, and we are only 
jarred and fretted by the sight. We say it, or if 
we do not say it, we show it by our looks ; and so 
we cast a shadjs of sadness over their mirth, and 
destroy what would otherwise have been a season 
of happiness. It does not strike us that we are 
called upon to " rejoice with them that do rejoice," 
as well as to " weep with them that weep." And 
again ; in times of real sorrow, when, as at the last 
passover, any great trial is impending, if we are 
among the chief sufferers, we consider that foot to 
be an excuse for the absence of self-discipline ; we 
expect every one to think of us, and attend to us ; 
we wrap ourselves up in our grief; we make it 
an excuse for coldness, neglect of .duties, impa- 
tience and irritability ; we say we cannot help it, 
because we are unhappy. It is not at all rare for 
grief thus to affect the temper, and irritability not 
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eVen to be called saoh. All tkis is wholly, pain- 
folly unlike the tone of mind exhibited to ns in 
these closing hours of our Redeemer's life. And it 
will not do to put the thought from us ; to say that 
the cases are so unspeakably different that no oom- 
{>arison can be made between them ; or to think that 
we also, if placed in situations of oyerwhelming dan- 
ger and anxiety, should, like others, find ourselves 
equal to them. We shall be judged, not by what 
we might have been, but what we have been, God, 
in mercy to our weakness, may spare us any such 
overwhelming trial. If He should not, we have 
great — ^the very greatest — cause to fear that we shall 
&il under it, unless we have been long preparing 
ourselves by self-discipline to meet it. 

The bright smile which strives even in sorrow to 
show sympathy in pleasure, the cheerfal word by 
which we add to the enjoyment of others^ though 
we may be compelled ourselves to bear some aching 
of the head or weariness of the limbs, may seem 
very trifling; but by these .means we are to train 
ourselves, by them we are to become like unto our 
Lord. How that likeness is being perfected, we 
may not " know now, but we shall know hereafter." 
We work in this life blindly ; the actions which we 
are called upon to perform appear to have little or 
no connection ; for the most part we know not why 
we do them, except that some claim of necessity or 
some whisper of conscience warns us not to neglect 
them. But this apparently confused, bewildering 
present,— H90 close to us that it shuts out all which 
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lies beyond it, — ^is not really confused. God has 
a meaning and a purpose in it, though we cannot 
discover it. The child who is learning to be an 
artist keeps his eye upon the picture set before him, 
copies eadi stroke, often without seeing its impor- 
tance, and only when all is finished, sees that he 
has produced a likeness of the pattern set before 
him ; — and so must it be with us. 

(Every human being is now forming, though un- 
consciously, a picture of his life, which he must 
hereafter present before God. If we would have 
ours such as we shall not shrink from then offering 
in Christ's name, we must work at it in the same 
child-like spirit, copying in every minute detail 
the picture of holiness which Jesus has set before 
us, until the finishing stroke shall be put to it in 
the moment of death, and our picture be confided 
to God's keeping, never to be seen by us again till, 
in the Day of Resurrection, we discover that we 
h&ve, unknown to ourselves, and through God's 
grace, caught,*— though in an immeasurably faint 
degree, — the form^ and color, and spirit of the 
Great OriginaL) 
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THE ROMANCE OF DAILY LIFE. 



St. Luke, xxiL 9 — 12. 

** And they said onto Him, Where wilt Thou that we prepare t And 
He said unto them, Behold, whea ye are entered into the city, 
there shall a man meet you, hearing a pitcher of water ; follow 
him into the hoiue where he entereth in. And ye thall lay unto 
the good man of the honte, The Master saith nnto thee, Where 
la the guefltehamher, where I shall eat the passOTM: with my 
disciples ? And he shall show yon a large upper room famished: 
there make ready.** 

Thxbe are some people mentioned in the Gospel, 
yet not prominently brought forward, whom one is 
always inclined to envy. The ''good man," for 
instance, in whose house was the large upper room. 
The way in which he is here spoken of seems to 
bring our blessed Lord so near to his private every- 
day life ; and the mere fact of the pitcher of water 
being carried into his house, makes us feel that, as 
the common ordinary domestic occupations of every 
day were being carried on there, the house might 
have been one of our own, the employments those 
in which we ourselves are actually engaged. 

But that house, if we could see it now, could 
never be to us like any other ; the more common 
might be the traces remaining of those who once 
for a few brief hours inhabited it, the more solemn 
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would be our reverence for it. The feeling is 
innate in us. We find it in the historical reminis- 
cences of certain places ; in rooms set apart because 
princes or persons of celebrity have inhabited 
them, — because they have eaten, drank, and slept 
there ; and which are now kept precisely in the 
same state in which they were left ; every trifling 
object connected with common life still remaining 
untouched. Such places have a peculiar charm. 
We say that there is a romance about them ; but 
romance is after all only the searching of the 
human heart after the highest truth ; it has in it 
the germ of what is infinitely more real than what 
we call reality. 

No one who thinks seriously and rationally can 
believe that we were sent into the world only to 
eat, and drink, to sleep and talk, and move from 
place to place, — and yet life is made up of these 
things. What we call important events are exter- 
nally merely a particular arrangement of certain 
every-day circumstances. A great public rejoicing 
is, on the surface, only a number of people meeting 
together, and showing their joy by an excess of the 
same actions which they perform ^very day. A 
great national calamity is only that many people 
suffer instead of a few. Government is but the 
making and putting into execution of laws which 
are to affect us in our ordinary dealings with each 
other; and yet a person who would say that there 
is nothing grand and exhilarating in a day of gene* 
ral festivity; that a national calamity was not 
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awful ; or that the govemmont of a eountr j is not 
a matter of the very highest importance, would be 
called senseless, if not wicked. 

It is the spirit, the deep under-lying meaning, 
the romance, in fact, of these things, which gives 
them their dignity and their importance. That 
which we see, and hear, and touch, ia the mere out- 
ward covering ; the treasure lies within. And if 
this be so, it would surely be well to inquire 
whether 6od does not intend us to foster the same 
spirit in our daily life. 

The pitcher of water and the upper room in the 
good man's house could not have been so carefully 
noted without some cause ; and the good man him- 
self, — ^so humble and unknown, yet so highly favour- 
ed, — ^he must have been mentioned for some reason. 
There must be thousands like him, and we our- 
selves may be living just the same kind of life ; 
our homes may be just as little remarkable, only 
to b6 distinguished by the circumstance of seeing 
some one enter in. Are they so entirely without 
association or romance? are they really nothing 
but a shelter for the body — ^places in which we em* 
ploy ourselves in providing for the wants of our 
physical existence? If they are, there must be 
something wrong in them, or rather in us. We 
cannot have made a right use of the feelings im- 
planted in us by nature. 

For our Lord has revealed to us the reality of 
all which we call romance and imagination. He 
has told us, and he reminds us again and again, 
that in our retired homes, and in our most private 
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life, He is ever present with us ; that when we lie 
down and when we rise up— at our meals, in our 
daily business, or our common amusements, He is 
close to us ; that He shares every grief, and hal- 
lows every innocent joy. Far more than this. He 
reveals to us that, by His Spirit, He dwells in our 
very hearts — ^guiding, and guarding^ and strength- 
ening them. If we wish for associations to ennoble, 
our daily existence, where else shall we find them ? 
If the good man of the house may probably have 
set apart that upper room because it had been 
honoured by the presence of the Saviour, how can 
we look upon our homes with indifference, when in 
them we have knelt in His immediate Presence, 
and experienced the comfort of His strengthening 
grace ? They are not, indeed, churches, that is, 
they are not so consecrated as to be unfit for com- 
mon use, but they are churches in a sense which is 
very true, and ought to be very elevating and cheer- 
ing to us. We speak of the spirit of a family, the 
tone of a household. If it be a holy spirit, a reli- 
gious tone, it is because the true romance of asso- 
ciation pervades it — ^because Christ is acknowledged 
as present in it — ^because the work done in it is 
His work, the meals are His meals, the amuse- 
ments are His gift ; because there is nothing little 
in it-^-nothing trifling, or mean, or unimportant ; 
because each word and action is connected more or 
less with some thought of Him, and is known to 
contain within it the seed that is to bear fruit for 
Eternity. One day spent with this conviction 
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present to us, would be spent so near to Heaven 
that earth itself would be almost paradise. 

And God has placed within our reach the means 
of retaining such a conviction, by giving us powers 
of imagination and association. Thej may often 
have been misused, but they are still precious gifts. 
Every time we connect sacred thoughts with tL 
common action, we do somewhat towards enabling, 
ourselves to comprehend the great truth of our ex- 
istence in and for God. St>^ Paul has given us ad- 
vice upon this subject, which we must all have 
heard, though, perhaps, not all have considered; 
" Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God." When we have 
learned to follow this command we shall have 
learned to '^ walk by faith and not by sight ;" and 
this fallen world, its cares, hopes, business, pleasures, 
its pomps and its poverty, will be to us but an out- 
ward shell, important only as containing within it 
the germ of a heavenly life, and soon about to fall 
away, and leave the spirit trained for Heaven, free 
to enter upon its enjoyment. 

When we have learned it ! There lies the diffi- 
culty. The lesson is long : years are required to 
make it perfect. And it is difficult : none but Gt)d 
can teach it. 

Perhaps, we say, the habit of association may 
be begun to-morrow; — ^but to-morrow may never 
be ours. 

Shall it not rather be to-day — at this hour — at 
this minute — ^in the very next action we perform 
when we lay down our book ? 



MEMORY. 



St. Luke, zxii. 13. 

** And they went, and found as He had Baid unto them : and they 

made ready the pasBover." 

Thb example of our Lord's life would have been 
very different in its influence if it had been, like 
that of John the Baptist, in the wilderness, away 
from men ; but perhaps we seldom bring before our 
minds how very much it resembled our own. The 
preparation of the passover by the disciples must 
have been so entirely what we see and take part 
in every day. How often do we prepare for a cer- 
tain hour and then sit down ! So did our Kedeemer 
and his disciples. Infinite consequences indeed were 
depending on that feast; yet so it may be with 
ours ; so indeed it must be. Infinite consequences 
are depeuding upon every meal, every word, even 
every thought. Augels must indeed marvel whilst 
they watch the pendulum of each man's life vibrat- 
ing between heaven and hell, when they hear us 
speak of our earthly existence as having no interest ! 
The complaint is most frequently made by persons 
in the middle of life, when the excitement of youth 
IB past. There is nothing to do ; no occupation to 
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care for, so we sometimes Hear it said ; and cer- 
tainly if this world were all, it would be perfectly 
true. The young man's eager ambition and pas- 
sionate hopes and fears, however they may engross 
him now, will at length fail to give him interest, 
and must sink into the weary round of barren em* 
ployments or amusements, which the man of mid- 
dle age pursues, merely because he has become 
accustomed to them. There is nothing to do, and 
no occupation to care for, unless perhaps we set 
ourselves to alleviate suffering, a task most disap- 
pointing, and in many ways beyond the power of 
the greater number of persons. 

A story has been related of a French cabman 
who destroyed himself, leaving a memorandum 
behind him, that he did so because he could not 
see the use of driving a carriage every day, at the 
same hour, to the same places. The unhappy man 
must have been an infidel, and accordiDg to his 
principles, he reasoned and acted consistently. And 
we, — ^if we look upon life in the same way, are each, 
more or less, infidels likewise. We do not believe 
in that which we do not see. We are blinded by 
the present moment, the actions we are every day 
forced to attend to ; — ^actions which yet, it.may be 
well to remember, are, most probably, the chief 
things which, through God's mercy, keep us all 
from insanity ; because they hide from us not the 
want of interest in life, but its awful, overwhelming, 
unutterable interest. If we were left face to face 
with our true position, and saw ourselves struggling 
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with a foe, only inferior to Him who is Almighty ; 
the past irrevocable, the grave before us, after the 
grave Eternity, and we ourselves rushing towards 
it more swiftly than the succession of thought, — 
human strength, human intellect, must sink, crushed 
and paralysed. One glance, it may be, would do 
the work. That we are compelled to rise in the 
morning, to dress, to eat, to labour ; that we guard 
against hunger and cold ; that we are to provide 
ourselves with money ; that we are obliged to watch 
against illness — ^all these things are so many mental 
safeguards. Our task is to take heed that they be 
not converted into snares. 

There are times when the circumstances of 
God's Providence force us to turn aside for a while 
from this ordinary life. In the presence of death 
the eye becomes strangely clear. Life is then seen 
and read in its true importance. Persons who look 
on think there is something strange and unnatural 
in the feelings of those whose home is for a few 
days the home of the dead. Such a state of mind, 
they say, cannot last. Quite true ; it cannot ; be- 
cause human nature, in its weakness, could not 
bear if; but it is not the less a glimpse beyond the 
veil into the depths of the great reality. And 
though the feeling cannot last, the remembrance 
may and ought to do so. What we then thought, 
what we desired, the judgments we formed — those 
are the true thoughts, the right desiries, the perfect 
judgments. And, without waiting for such direct 
calls from the warnings of God, we may, in a 
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quieter spirit, take adyantage of the seasons which 
are appointed for self-recollection to endeavour to 
bring them before us. 

Memory is a great help to us. What is past is, 
in a certain sense, dead. To look upon it is, in a 
manner, to bring ourselves into the presence of 
death. Inclination, indolence, excitement, personal 
comfort, or discomfort, have vanished — only the 
spirit, the truth of existence, remains. And so it is 
that every man's life, however outwardly unevent- 
ful, is full of importance the moment he looks back 
upon it, for it becomes to him a history, and he is 
able to see it in its true light, its relation to Eter- 
nity. God only knows what we shall have to answer 
for in the misuse and neglect of that wonderful 
power of memory by which we are enabled thus to 
form a true estimate of our lives. 

A power has been given us of condensing suc- 
cessive periods of time into one ; of extracting, as it 
were, the essence from them : and we say that our 
childhood was thoughtless, or passionate, or frivo* 
lous, or indolent ; that our youth was worldly, that 
certain seasons have been seasons of repentance or 
of earnestness. Perhaps we ask what it iff which 
enables us thus to put aside all the external forms, 
and seize upon the spirit of our existence ? That 
spirit did not lie hidden in any one action, 6t in 
two, or ten, or twenty ; it was mixed up with in- 
numerable other motives and feelings ; it was often 
disturbed and uninterrupted, probably for a while 
quite overlooked, and even lost. How, then, is it 



foimd ? The answer is beyond ns, hidden in the fact 
of our immortality, and the mystery of that being 
which was formed in the Image of God. All -which 
affects our conscience is, so it would seem, inde- 
structible, because it springs from the knowledge of 
good and evi], which is part of the Divine nature ; 
but the instrument by which we thus attain to a 
connected view of the past — by which we trace the 
thread running through our whole lives — is Memory. 
To make a right use of it, we should treasure up in 
our hearts, and by degrees gather together those 
flashes of recollection which come across us — we 
know not why — ^and make us marvel why slight 
events should be thus remembered, whilst large 
portions of our lives are for the time forgotten. In 
them we shall probably find the germ of our present 
charactci ^hey touched our conscience and our 
heart, and, therefore, they still live. And by them 
we shall discover how abiding principles, whether of 
good or evil, were to be found in impressions, — 
habits, of which at the time we could not see the 
importance ; — ^how firm convictions took their rise 
amidst scenes of petty annoyance and trifling con- 
flicts t)f will, and gathered strength through the 
same apparent opposition; — ^how, in fact, circum- 
stances which passed so rapidly as to be almost 
unnoticed at the time, were in reality stamping 
upon our hearts an impress which was to last for 
ever. 

Awful but salutary must such a retrospect be 
whether awakening gratitude or repentance, and 
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giving, — SO we may siirely trust) — ^a depth of 
earnestness to our work at the present moment, 
which will admit of no frivolity, no procrastination, 
no lukewarmness : which will make business ele- 
vating, and hallow amusement as the means by 
which we are to gain refreshment for labour ; which 
will convert weariness into patience, and dulness 
and monotony into resignation 'and hope ; which 
will make us live with one thought ever present to 
us — that to-morrow, to-day will have become yester 
day. 

The disciples prepared the Passover for their 
Lord ; — ^when the hour was come they sat down 
with Him. 

With what feelings of awe and thankfulness 
must they have thought upon those simple actions 
if they looked back upon them, whilst gathered at 
the foot of the Cross 1 



THE DESIRE OF CHRIST. 



St. Luke^ xxii. 15. 

" And he said unto them, With deiire I have deeired to eat this 
passover with you, before I saflfer." 

OuB Blessed Redeemer's expression, " With desire 
I have desired to eat this Passover with you," is 
certainly very remarkable, even to our dull percep- 
tion of the vast reality and importance of all He 
said and did. What He could so desire must have 
been of such incalculable value I It would seem 
as though all the benefits of the Holy Communion 
which He was about to institute were pressing, — if 
one may venture so to speak^ —upon His mind, and 
therefore He longed to impart them. To dwell 
upon the words seems to assist us in understanding 
more what that blessing may be; understand it 
fuUy^ of course, we never can; certainly not on 
earth, perhaps not even in Heaven. Yet where 
there is real earnestness, nothing in our religious 
life grows more than the estimation of the Holy 
Communion. Whatever instruction and assistance 
may be given, it must at first be received igno- 
rantly, especially by very young people. Even the 
meaning of common every-day events is far more 
important than they can understand ; and how much 
' 2* 
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more must that be the case in a mystery which 
donbtless, even the angels desire to look into ! But 
where earnestness and sincerity, and simple faith 
exist, -there will always be found God's blessing; 
and with His blessing deeper knowledge and clearer 
spiritual perceptions must come. 

This is a subject on which no reasoning will 
help us. Reason takes up the root of the plant to 
see how it grows, and by the very inquiry desti^ys 
life. Only we may, perhaps, gain some good to our- 
selves by Ihinkingnot so much upon the mysterious 
nature of the Holy Communion as upon the place 
it has always held in the scheme of Christianity. 
That which for eighteen hundred years has been 
the centre of thought, discussion, argument, de- 
votion, must have in it some deep value, even in 
the eyes of its opponents. Men do not violently 
assail what they esteem trifling. > There must be 
a wonderful power and truth in an institution 
which has come down to us through those long 
centuries; which has survived the corruptions of 
Rome and the faithlessness of Puritanism; the 
awfulncss of which men feel though they cannot 
reason upon it ; and to which they cling, though 
so often blindly and doubtfully ; explaining away 
their own words of belief, but conscious through 
all that there is a truth in them deeper than they 
can understand, — that there is a blessing in the 
Communion, even though they are tempted to 
deny it. 

But these are human feelings and human testi- 
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monies ; eomething infinitely beyond them is to be 
found in our Lord's words : ** With desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover." It may possibly be 
said that they do not apply to the institution of the 
Communion. If persons think so, it is not a ques* 
tion for argument, and they must be left to their 
own opinion; but, taking the expression in its 
simple and most obvious sense, and connecting it, 
— ^as we have reason to do, — ^with the action which 
followed, we shall scarcely doubt that the desire 
felt by our Saviour had reference to the blessing 
which He was about to grant to the disciples, — the 
spiritual feast which was to take the place of the 
typical commemoration. 

And this woidd at once create an immense dis- 
tinction between the Communion and any mere 
ceremony. If the feeling of the communicant in 
the act of partaking was to be the one object of 
importance, our Lord might have desired for His 
disciples humility, faith, earnestness, every Chris* 
tian virtue ; He might have prayed for them and 
with them; but the rite itself would have been 
of secondary consequence. The feelings requir« 
ed then might have been equally called forth at 
other times, and the blessing would have been 
equal. Sut this is evidently not all. Had that 
last passover not been eaten, Christ might have 
endured His agony in Gethsemane, and died on 
Calyary ; He might have risen on Easter morning, 
and sent His Spirit upon His disciples on the Day 
of Pentecost, but something would yet have been 
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wanting — a blessing would still have been with- 
held. If it were not so, why should his thoughts 
have lingered so lovingly on that one feast ? why, 
at the very moment when torture and death were 
drawing near, — so near that it would seem as 
though the first agonizing thrill of mortal agony 
must even then have been present to Him, — did he 
turn from them with but one longing desire, that 
He might eat that passover with His disciples be- 
fore He suffered ? 

What He, — our Saviour, our Redeemer, our 
God, — ^longed for ! What we think of coldly, turn 
from with indifference, receive with lukewarmness, 
forget when it is over 1 

They are sad thoughts which arise in the mind 
when we look back upon our past Communions; 
none, perhaps, are more sad, except that they are 
so mingled with hopes of mercy. Doubtless the 
blessing is bestowed according to the prepara- 
tion made : ^' To him that hath shall, more be 
given ; " yet is it a blessing distinct from the pre- 
paration, and in its least form unutterably beyond 
all our expectations. It may be that if we are 
permitted in Heaven to look back upon our course 
upon earth, one of the most startling and over- 
whelniing discoveries will be the value of God's 
gifts, conferred upon us in return for our least 
degree of earnestness ; — the blessing of the Holy 
Communion, in answer to the feeble prayer, the 
weak resolution, the cold act of obedience ! That 
will be one view. There will be another, — not. 
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perhaps, ours in Heaven, for it might bring sorrow 
into that Home of Glory, but unquestionably ours 
in the Judgment Day, when, saved though we may 
be, we shall be compelled to look upon the fact 
that we might have been lost. That view will be 
the prospect of the holiness to which we might 
have attained, if we had only used to the utmost 
the means placed within our reach. Month after 
month, if not Sunday after Sunday, the gift, which^ 
to our Kedeemer, was so unspeakably precious, that 
the desire to impart it hid for a while the prospect 
of death, offered to us, and perhaps rejected ! If 
not rejected, how received ? 

Could we count up the Communions at which 
we have been present, or at which we might have 
been present, — were it given us, with our finite 
comprehension, to measure the vastness of the bless- 
ing put before us, and see to what heights of holi- 
ness it would, through God's mercy upon our own 
earnestness and faith in preparation, have lifted us, 
surely we should sink to the earth with bitter, life- 
enduring regret. The lowest place in heaven will 
be an infinite happiness; — perhaps we think we 
should be contented with it. We forget that to be 
contented now with that prospect, to make the least 
instead of the greatest efforts in our power, to sit 
down indolently, receiving the offer of God's gift 
with indifference, or thrusting ourselves into His 
presence to receive them without preparation, is, in 
fact, to own that we set a higher value upon earth than 
Heaven, and, therefore, to risk the loss of Heaven. 
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The desire which Christ felt for that last pass* 
ov^r will rise up in judgment against us, if we par- 
take of it without desire, at least without the prayer 
that we may desire it. Our whole earnestness, 
our whole heart, that is what we must bring 
always ; it may be in the form of thankfulness, or 
repentance, or trembling fear ; it may be only the 
germ of that deep longing, that infinite satisfaction 
which, as years go on, the Holy Communion will 
bestow ; but, as a child is fully a human being, 
although as yet undeveloped, so must our faith, and 
love, and devotion be in their measure full and 
entire, though as yet far from maturity. To be 
content with anything short of this is a mocke'ty. 
Christ gave His whole longing desire to us, — He 
will expect nothing less in return. 

( To think of Him standing, as we may believe, 
at His altar, watching those for whom He died: 
passing out from His presence, to know that He 
still longs, that He still '^ with desire desires to 
eat the passover " with us, and then to turn away 1 
It cannot be possible. 

Still less would it seem possible for those who 
have once knelt there before Him, who have once 
felt His Presence, and known, even in the most 
remote degree, what Communion with Him means, 
ever again so to approach Him without that 
earnest, full desire to be His in body and soul— 
His for Eternity, which is the blessing bestowed 
— ^hqw, in what way, He only knows — in the Holy 
CommuDion.j 



WORK FOR TIME. 



St. Luke, xxii. 16. 

" For I Bay unto yon, I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fal* 

filled in the kingdom of God." 

How very carelessly we are accustomed to read 
words which have Infinity and Eternity in their 
meaning ! '^ Till it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of 
God." Then it will be fulfilled, — what, or how, 
who can say ? Rut we are travelling on towards 
the fulfilment. In the midst of our daily tasks we 
are flying towards it more swiftly than thought, or 
anything that is in Time, for it is Time itself 
which bears us onwards. Yet who considers this ? 
Most of us are like travellers on a railway, amusing 
ourselves with books, and work, and conversation ; 
forgetting that the moment must come, and is rapidly 
uearing, when the journey's end must be reached. 
The man of thought makes use of his time in a rail- 
way : he does, indeed, outwardly, what others do ; 
he may read, or talk, or sit silent ; but all has a 
reference to the end. The man of no thought feels 
that he has a certain wearisome time to pass, and 
his only care is how to render it less irksome. 
There is the same difference to be remarked amongst 
men with regard to the journey of life, — ^with this 
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distinction^ however : the railway journey has but 
one end, or rather object, and no one can be mis- 
taken in it ; the journey in itself is nothing to any 
one ; whether it be quick or slow, smooth or weari- 
some, is only of importance either as regards pre- 
sent comfort, or the business to be transacted when 
it is ended. Sut it is not so with life. If one por- 
tion of the world is occupied in seeking present 
gratification, if another is seeking to use Time so as 
to secure Eternity, there is a third portion — proba- 
bly much the most numerous — ^whose object is some- 
thing to be attained in the actual journey ; something 
future, — something, it may be, right in itself, hon- 
ourable, good, useful, — ^but in this life. The fiilfil- 
ment of their hopes is not to be in the Kingdom of 
God, but in the kingdom of man. 

And here, perhaps, may lie one of the great 
temptations of the present age. We are all eagerly 
hurrying after work,^*usefulness. We have been 
awakened from a long trance of indolence, during 
which innumerable evils have sprung up around us, 
growing with hateful luxuriance, and threatening 
to sow the seeds of still more terrible sin and suffer- 
ing. We all see this; we discuss, and plan, and 
act. Innumerable panaceas for innumerable social 
ills are suggested and tpied. Whilst we lament 
our shortcomings, we are still in our hearts satis- 
fied, even because we are not satisfied. We would 
rather live in this age than in any previous cen 
tury, because there is so much life in it, so much 
battling with imperfection, so much striving after 
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perfection. Probably we are right. Solomon can* 
tions US against the spirit of regret for the past, 
warning us that we are not to* ask, " Why the 
former days were better than these ?'' and implying, 
therefore, that they are not better. Sat Solomon 
tells us also, that '^ the race is not to the «wift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor 
yet favour to men of skill ; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all." 

'' Time and chance ;" the hour of death after the 
accidents of life ! We labour as though we forgot 
them. In the greatness of our work, we overlook 
our own littleness ; but we also overlook our own 
immortality. That which will, through the merits 
of our Kedeemer, admit us to be present at the 
glorious fulfilment of all promises, the completion 
of all blessedness — ^in the Kingdom of God, will not 
be the good we have done to others, but the struggle 
we have had with ourselves. The attainment of 
the image of Christ in our own character) — ^this 
must be our object 1 Persons may exclaim against 
us for declaring it to be so; they may call us 
narrow-minded and selfish; but there can be no 
question, to those who consider the subject deeply, 
that it is the neglect of this object, — the fact that 
we put the fulfilment of our work in this life be- 
fore the preparation for the fulfilment of Heaven, — 
which does actually injure, endanger, and too often 
utterly destroy the very object we have at heart. 

Let any one read history thoughtfully, and he 
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will Ree that the greatest events that have hap- 
pened, — ^those the inflaence of which has been most 
widely spread. — ^Have been determined by the pas- 
sions and follies of the persons who took part in 
them. The fact is so evident that we all from 
past experience calculate upon it beforehand in 
our dealings with each other ; we only overlook it 
in ourselves ! Some wise plan, for instance, may 
be formed, but we know that we cannot fully carry 
it out because one man is proud, or another is in- 
dolent, or a third is vacillating ; and we take these 
facts into account, and speak and act accordingly. 
Yet something is in the end done — some good is 
effected ; our united work sinks into the history of 
the past, — ^it becomes a thing, an event. The body 
remains with man ; and man bestows his meed of 
approbation. But the soul has fled. Bather let 
us say, the work had many souls, and they have 
gone to carry before God not the history of their 
success or their failure in the object for which they 
strove, but the account of the conflict with the 
deep evil in their own hearts, brought into action 
by the very labour in which they were engaged, and 
either conquered or submitted to. 

Looking back upon life sincerely, this truth 
would seem to be impressed upon us by our own 
consciousness. Just for a moment, it may be rather 
flattering to our vanity to be reminded of what we 
have done ; but *the very imperfection of memory 
prevents us from seeing it in any but a shadowy 
form* What we have doM and what we are is 
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the abiding fact, — ever present, never dying. And 
there is a terrible, an awful danger in any work — 
let it be never so pure, charitable, or seemingly 
disinterested — ^when it tends to hide from us that 
truth. What we do must be for time ; it must have 
its fulfilment in this world. ^^ When the heavens 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like' a garment," then shall '^ they that 
dwell therein," — their hopes, interests, objects, 
cares, — '^ die in like manner." 

How many, many tiiftes, we have heard this said ! 
How like a wearisome oft-told tale it sounds ! Yet 
it might do us no harm to ask ourselves, looking 
back only upon one day, how much of its work has 
been done with the definite recognition that it is of 
no value as regards ourselves, unless our object in 
it has been such as will be fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God. Not that the thought can always be ac- 
tually present to us, or that we could carry on our 
daily employment if it were; but there are two 
kinds of recollection, one of which may perhaps be 
called positive, the other negative. Christ and 
Eternity, Heaven and Hell, are positively present 
to us when we fix our attention in prayer, or study 
the Sible, or make some definite effort to do that 
which our copscience tells us God will require us. 
But they are also present to us when, in the busy 
hours of worldly occupation, an evil thought is 
suggested to us, and almost unconsciously, yet from 
long habit, we check it. They are present when 
we keep watch over hasty words, when we guard 
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against selfish interests, when, in fact, we straggle 
in any way, with the evil which is working in us. 
And this straggle may and ought to be perpetual. 
When we are so absorbed in our work, whatever, 
may be its aim or importance, as to forget this, our 
object ceases to be the fulfilment of all things in 
'the Kingdom of God, it becomes work for the 
kingdom of man. 

There are many sad sights -in this fallen world, 
perhaps none more so than the spectacle of a man 
beginning a great work, earnestly, religiously and 
humbly, and becoming so engrossed in it, that un- 
consciously to himself his object in it is changed, 
and it has ceased to be labor for God, and has be- 
come labor for himself. It is a snare which we 
may all fall into, more or less. Yet God has mer- 
cifully given us innumerable warnings and safe- 
guards. One is the power of retracing the past, 
and seeing its swiftness and the nothingness of the 
earthly interests once connected with it. 

How distant to a child is the prospect of being 
eighteen or twenty years of age 1 It is a time 
which it seems scarcely. possible can ever arrive; 
distant as the moon, the sun, or even the fixed stars. 
Sut eighteen comes, it is numbered with the days 
gone by — ^the next point is nearer, soo/ier reached— 
we are in middle age before we have forgotten youth ; 
in old age before we have buried the cares of middle 
age. After old age comes death — ^after death the 
time when " all these things shall be fulfilled." 

It is fearfully near if we could but realise it.— 
To look back then and read life — what will it be ^ 



EXCLUSIVENESS. 



St. Luke, zxii, 17, 18. 

" And He took the onp, and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and 
divide it amoog yoanelves : for I say unto you, I will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come.** 

This cup, which formed part of the ordinary cere- 
monial of the Passover, has been thought by some 
to be typical of the cup afterwards to be given by 
Christ in the Holy Communion. Its exact mean- 
ing, seems, however, to be doubtful ; but it is to 
be remarked how careful our Slessed Kedeemer is 
to attend to every custom recognised by the Jew, 
and how solemn and important each action becomes 
when consecrated by Him. " I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of Gt)d 
shall come" — so did He carry on the thoughts of 
the disciples to the same fulfilment of all things to 
which he had before alluded, — impressing upon 
them again, as though in pity to the human weak- 
ness ;s7hich was about to pass through such a severe 
trial, the certainty of that glorious hereafter which 
he saw, though from them it was hidden. 

It will not, one may trust, be wrong to think of 
the cup, given to the disciples to divide amongst 
themselves, as in some way representing the earthly 
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blessings entrusted to us, which we are called upon 
to share with others ; as the cup, given afterwards 
in the Eucharist, is undoubtedly the highest 
heavenly blessing conferred by God individually 
upon each. Few of us think as we ought of the 
duty of dividing blessings, — all blessings, great 
joys and small pleasures. We are ready to crave 
sympathy in our vexations, but our pleasures are 
too often hidden even from ourselves, much less 
shared with others. The assertion may appear 
bold, yet if we watch ourselves through the course 
of any one day we shall in all probability feel that 
it is true. Sunshine, warmth, pleasant companion- 
ship, rest after fatigue, books, music, beauty of 
every kind, give us pleasure ; but how often during 
the day do we cheer the hearts of those with whom 
we live, by speaking of them ? And how different 
would many homes be if, instead of the complaints 
made at passing annoyances, there were expressions 
of satisfaction at passing gratifications ? If one 
person's discontent can mar the happiness of a 
whole household, so will one person's cheerful 
thankfulness spread through it a glow of enjoy- 
ment. 

This is one way of sharing our blessings, — ^per« 
haps less seldom practised than any other. There 
is another and a more obvious one, — ^but it is not 
natural to us as a nation. We call ourselves ex- 
clusive, and rather pride ourselves upon it, — for 
national faults bring no shame with them. But 
the fault of a nation is made up of the faults of 
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individuals) and when exclusiveness is practised by 
individuals it loses its dignity, and is seen in its 
true character, — its meanness and selfishness. 

God is not exclusive ] the words are used in all 
reverence. If He were, He would have dwelt in 
the ineffable blissfuluess of his own Being, and 
neither angel nor man would ever have been cre- 
ated. But when the Heavens and the Earth were 
made, ^^ the morning-stars sang together, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy," — ^and since that hour 
one unceasing interchange of blessing and of praise 
has been continued between the Creator and the 
creatures of His hand* 0, '^ Praise ye the Lord 
from the Heavens, — ^praise Him in the heights, — 
praise ye Him all His angels, — upraise ye Him all 
His hosts." Dragons and deeps, fire and hail, 
snow and vapour, mountains and hills, beasts and 
cattle, creeping things and flying fowl, all are to 
praise Him, because all are the works or the 
objects of His bounty. 

But it is not bo with us. Many things there are 
of which the whole value to us consists in the fact 
that they are possesions which none but ourselves 
can own. Let an object be rare, and it is sought 
after, for no other reason ; let a pleasure be con- 
fined to a few, and instantly it becomes important 
to share it ; and knowing this, when we wish to 
arouse envy or to excite admiration, we are apt to 
take the simplest and easiest method by becoming 
exclusive. We do so in trifling instances — in cases 
which would arouse shame if they were brought 
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before us in their exceeding pettiness. The 
loveliness of flowers is given by God to all, to the 
beggar as well as to the prince ; but the pleasure 
of some in the beauty of a plant would be destroyed 
if they saw it in a cottager's window. We delight 
in books and pictures, but there are those who 
care for them only as treasures which the world 
is not allowed to look upon. Many of us even 
value our fellow-creatures by the extent to which 
they carry this pettiness. If ^ man shuts himself 
up in an exclusive circle he is courted and honoured; 
if he is free and accessible to all he is thought lit- 
tle of. 

Probably few think there is much harm in 
this, it is 80 common, and it does not at all 
interfere with a person's being very affectionate 
to his peculiar friends, or even generally kind- 
hearted in cases which do not touch upon his 
especial exdusiveness. And it is so entirely a 
feeling belonging to this world, that we look at it 
as something apart from Christian principle. We 
feel that it is our nature ; possibly an infirmity, but 
not one which we are required to struggle against, 
any more than we are called upon to contend with 
some bodily weakness, or peculiarity of taste, 
which we believe will no longer be ours in a higher 
state of existence. Or we say, and very truly, that 
we cannot be friends with all the world ; that the 
very laws of society would not permit us to throw 
everything we possess open to the enjoyment of 
all ; that there must be different circles, and that 
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no one will in the end be happier for the endea- , 
your to blend them. It is all so plausible, and 
every case which is brought forward may have so 
much in its fayour, that it is dangerons to rest the 
merits of the question upon any one instance of 
exclusiyeness. The question we haye to put to 
ourselves is, whether it is our effort not to be ex* 
elusive; whether when we haye an opening for 
giying pleasure, we consider not how few but how 
many we can enable to be partakers of it ; whether 
it is our real wish that others should share that 
which we delight in ? If we haye the principle, the 
application will be easy enough ; if we haye it not, 
we may yery readily find excuses to satisfy us now. 
Whether they will do so when we are called upon 
to answer before God for the use we haye made of 
our eyery-day blessings as well as bur highest 
advantages, is another and a very serious question. 
But there is a thought which may perhaps 
touch us all. Once, upon this sinful earth. He 
dwelt who owned the glory of Heaven. Beauty 
of every kind, beyond all that the most exalted 
imagination can picture ; music, sweet as the an- 
gel voices which lingered on the ear of Eve when 
she turned her steps from Paradise ; society com- 
plete in its blessedness and perfect in its love ; 
all were His, all awaiting Him when the conflict 
should be past and the victory gained. But one 
joy was wanting, — and when the thoughts of the 
Saviour of the world were carried for a few mo- 
ments, from the prospect of mortal agony to the 
3 
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bliss prepared for Him beyond, His last prayer for 
the sinners whom He was about to redeem was, that 
they might be with Him and share His glory. 

Which of us, with the remembrance of that 
prayer treasured in our hearts, could bear to shut 
up unnecessarily any, — even the smallest pleasure, 
«->from the enjoyment of another. 



THE REMEMBRANCE OF CHRIST. 



St. Luke, zxii. 19, 20. 

*And He took bread, and gftve thanks, and brake it, and gare nnto 
them, saying. This is My Body which is given for you : this do in 
rexnoinbrance of Me. Likewise also the eap after sapper, saying. 
This cup is the new testament in My Blood, which is shed for 
you." 

'^ This do in remembrance of Me.*" There are few 
words probably which come home to tis more than 
these. In their most direct meaniDg, they attract 
persons who wonld not be able to acknowledge, who 
perhaps wonld even shrink from, the whole truth. 
It seems as though they must haye kept up the 
feeling for the Sacrament in years past, when, the 
mystery was well nigh overlooked. Certainly they 
are intensely human, appealing to the affections and 
sympathies which we all have, and all cherish. We 
might almost think that they were spoken in special 
condescension to the infirmity of the Apostles, and 
through them to ours. They come first, as though 
to seize upon the heart by means of its softer im- 
pulses, and so to prepare the way for the doctrine 
which follows : " This cup is the New Testament 
in My Blood which is shed for many." That de- 
claration, when first announced, would hare been 
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inexplicable to the Apostles. It is in a great 
measure inexplicable to us now — touching upon the 
existence of sin, and the necessity of an atonement, 
— facts, which have been and ever will be a mvs- 
tery to us whilst we remain on earth, and which, 
we are told, are a mystery to the angels in Heaven. 
But the foreshadowing of death ; " This do in re- 
membrance of Me," appeals to feelings which are 
amongst the most sacred, as they are the most uni- 
versal, in human nature. 

The longing not to be forgotten is apparently 
an instinct of our immortality. Even those who 
would profess themselves sceptical as to the very 
fact of a future existence, prove their faith in it by 
the way in which they cling to the hope that their 
remembrance will not be permitted to perish. The 
last thought of the dying is, to. leave some relic or 
gift, which shall recall their existence; the last 
promise made to them is that their names shall be 
cherished in the heart, even though it may never 
pass the lips. And as we go on in life we must ail 
feel that this promise bears its necessary fulfilment. 
We do not and cannot forget. Deep down — Chid- 
den from mortal eye, — ^perhaps, only regarded by 
ourselves from time to time, as we p^use to take 
breath in the rush of the world's business, — the 
friends whom we have loved live still, each in his 
sacred, separate home ; and as time creeps on and 
the hour of reunion approaches, the dim forms be- 
come more visible, the outlines more distinct. The 
days gone by, and the beings who peopled them, as- 
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same again a vivid reality ; and at length age lives 
with the past, and forgets the present, for it feels * 
that in a few more years, — days, — perhaps in a few 
hours, — ^the past will again be restored to it. 

So it must be with us all if God should spare 
us to become old. The treasures hidden in our 
hearts must increase as those which are external to 
us decrease. But what if amongst them Christ is 
not to be found? What if we have stored up 
earthly memories, and human affections, but have 
left no room for the most sacred of all memories, 
the dearest of all affections ? Our Lord knows ' 
whether it is so. He knew it, when He gave utter- 
ance to that last command : " This do in remem- 
brance of Me." As He sat at meat that night 
with His disciples, His eye saw onwards into time 
— the centuries which to us are mysteries gone by — 
the age which in its present engrossing interest 
swallows up all that has been before it. ' He knew 
the frivolous pleasures, the fretting cares, and the 
absorbing pursuits which crowd upon our minds, 
filling our hearts, and laying claim to our devotion. 
He saw each one of us individually, standing apart 
from all others, as a being for whom He had lived, 
and worked, and joyed, and sorrowed — as an im- 
mortal soul — ^loved with the love of Deity, and to 
be purchased for Himself by the agony which 
awaited Him in the Garden, and the Blood which 
was to be shed upon the Cross. 

And then it was that the sinless self-re collec- 
tion awoke, and the yearnings of His heart went 
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forth in that one command : ^^ This do in remem* 
brance of Me." 

" Yes, to remember Him 1 nothing more. Not 
to be thankful, not to be obedieAt, not to honour, 
or reverence, or worship, but only — ^to remember 
Him I The poorest beggar lying on his bed of 
straw, and awaiting the approach of death, could 
not have asked for less. 

Surely that one request can never be heard un- 
moved ! Cold though we may be, weak, tempted, 
burdened with care and guilt, it cannot be listened 
to with indifference. If we can scarcely collect 
our thoughts to pray to Him, if we cannot feel 
His presence, if we can find in ourselves no strength 
to resolve against that which displeases Him ; yet 
at least we can remember Him. Most especially 
can we do so in the Holy Communion. Then, 
too often, even in the act of receiving that which 
we know to be the highest gift now vouchsafed 
to us, we find our hearts so dead, our perceptions 
so dulled, that we can perceive nothing beyond the 
outward symbols and the external forms which 
are prescribed to us. The mystery vanishes. We 
are not spiritual ourselves, and we cannot em- 
brace spiritual truths ; but even then there is a 
human thought which it is permitted us to en- 
tertain. We may deal with ourselves as with chil- 
dren. What they are unfitted to comprehend, we 
do not attempt to explain to them ; we give them 
the portion of truth which suits their undeveloped 
capacity. And so with ourselves. It may seem 
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impossible to grasp the hidden meaning and bless- 
ing of the act in which we are called npon to join ; 
but we may suffer our thoughts to rest upon it in 
that point of Tiew which comes home to us at all 
moments. 

The Holy Communion was instituted as a me- 
morial to recall to us One who suffered for us an 
agonizing death, and in the prospect of that death 
asked us to remember Him. 

And with the remembrance what a train of 
thoughts must come ! Sufficient at once to draw 
aside the veil from earth, and to place us in the 
presence of Him, whom to remember is to love, and 
to love is to dwell with forever ! 

Many must have known such thoughts at times ; 
for a moment, if for no longer. Only let the re* 
membrance of onr Saviour cross our minds vividly, 
and the whole world is changed to us. Life is no 
longer dreary, earth has lost its cares, anxiety has 
no power to harass us, the smallest duty becomes 
interesting, the most passing intercourse of vital 
importance. What the world is to those who, for 
the first time, have discovered that their hearts are 
one, — ^not only the world but the universe, — ^not 
only life but Eternity, is to those who, in love, re- 
member their Saviour. 

True, the feeling is transient; the next moment 
it may be gone; but the fact that we have once 
known it is the earnest that, if we will, it shall be 
ours for ever. For it is the foretaste of infinite 
happiness ; the pledge, and more than the pledge, 
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of the blessedness which awaits us in Heaven ; and 
the very power of feeling it is the assurance of 
its reality. A woman's capacity for a mother's 
love is the evidence that God willed her to have 
an object on which to expend her love. That man 
can love God is the evidence that he one day shall 
do so. 

Perhaps, though, we may say we have never felt 
this love, and therefore we have no such prophecy 
within ourselves. That cannot be. It is in our 
nature. Every woman has within her the capa- 
bility of maternal love, though it may never have 
been drawn forth; and every human being has 
within him the capability of heavenly love. If it 
were not so, he would be a demon. But the seed 
sown requires to be cherished and nurtured. And 
here lies our difficulty. Some, indeed, say that 
love, being a matter of feeling, is entirely out of 
our own power ; that we must act, and leave the 
feeling to itself : whilst others attempt actually to 
create the affection by enthusiastic language, and 
overstrained appeals to their own hearts, and to 
those of others. Our Lord says, '^This do in re- 
membrance of Me;" and the act and the thought 
conjoined create the feeling. 

There are many opportunities afforded us of 
making trial upon this point. Other things may 
be done in remembrance of Christ besides the one 
solemn act to which His memory is insepara- 
bly attached. Eating and drinking, lying down 
and rising up, trifling occupations, even innocent 
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amusements, may all, if we choose, be connected 
with some thought of our Saviour. There is one 
act which we do every day, which is already so- 
lemnised by a form of prayer and thanksgiving, — a 
remembrance of Christ. With too many it has, 
indeed, passed into a mere form ; yet it bears a sin- 
gular resemblance to the rite in which we are 
specially bound to remember Him. What if, in- 
stead of sitting down to dinner carelessly, listen- 
ing to a hasty grace, and almost before it is 
ended, turning to some other topic, as though half 
ashamed of what we had done, we were really 
to make an effort to think that Christ was pre- 
sent, and that we were thanking Him? Our 
meals would not be the less pleasant in conse- 
quence; our cheerfulness would not be the less 
real because we felt that He, whose love sur- 
passes all love, was with us, watching us, and, if 
one may venture so to say, taking pleasure in our 
enjoyment. 

Or what if we fixed upon some little act of self- 
denial, some struggle against a daily temptation, 
and determined that it should be entered upon not 
merely from cold duty, but with a special desire 
to please Him, to show that we remembered Him ? 
The difficulty would not be increased by such 
a thought — rather, if it could once be heartily 
entertained, it would' make the most wearisome 
struggle, the most painful conflict, a glory and a 
triumph. 

Christians we all are in name, but Christians we 
8* 
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shall nerer be in full reality until the remembrance 
of our Saviour is so associated Mrith every action 
of our lives, as to be with us like the air we 
breathe, quickening and refreshing us, and becom- 
ing so much a part of ourselves, that when it is 
taken from us we feel that we shall sicken and die. 



^ 



THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. 



St. Lukb, xxil 21, 22. 

• But, behold, the hand of him that betrayeth Me is with Me on the 
table. And truly the Son of Man goeth aa it was detennined: 
but woe unto that man by whom He is betrayed.' • 

When we compel ourselves to think seriously and 
deeply, we must own that there can scarcely be 
any warning more awful than that contained in our 
Lord's declaration, ^'The hand of him that be- 
trayeth Me is with Me on the table." It comes 
home to us so directly, recalling the sins that force 
themselves into the immediate presence of God, 
especially sinful thoughts, and wishes, and negli- 
gences, at the Holy Communion. They may be 
repelled and struggled against, and we may hope 
that they will not be reckoned against us; and 
some we may trust are from without — direct temp- 
tations of Satan; but others there are assuredly 
from within, — consequences of former transgres- 
sions, if not offences of the moment — and which 
must, therefore, be part of that enmity to God, 
that love of evil, which betrayed our Lord ; which 
sat at His table, and received the bread, and drank 
of the cup, even as others, and then went out tc 
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deliver Him up to His enemies. We are terribly 
blind to the guilt of sin, even in its lightest form. 
It may be that the full perception of its enormity, — 
the full sight of evil, — like the sight of infinite per- 
fection, would be death. And so, in the same way, 
we are all blind to the consequences of sin. There 
is nothing which it is so difficult to teach a child, 
nothing which we are ourselves more slow in learn- 
ing ; very many of us, indeed, never do learn it. 
We find ourselves slaves to evil habits, entangled 
in difficult circumstances; — life, from some un- 
known cause, has become an inextricable problem, 
— ^but we seldom think of asking from whence the 
confusion has arisen. We talk of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps, when forced to look at 
the truth, we allow that we have committed some 
error of judgment, but we never calmly sit down 
and face the difficulty, and put the question to our 
own hearts. Yet there alone the answer must 
almost invariably be found. God does not create 
evil ; it exists, and He bids us battle with it ; if 
instead of battling we yield to it, the confusion and 
suffering which follow are our own, not His. 

And so it is with the sin which at the present 
moment may be our torment. Temptation was 
permitted that we might strive against it ; if we 
have yielded, and find ourselves thenceforth weak, 
the guilt and the suffering are our own. Let any 
of us think what we might have been if from child- 
hood we had followed every good impulse, and 
obeyed every wise command given us by those set 
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over US. We should not have been perfect, — per- 
fection is not in our nature ; — ^sin would have over- 
taken, and surprised, and conquered uS) but it 
would have been the sin of infirmity, not of wilful- 
ness. And it is the sin of wilfulness which bears 
its bitter fruit to the end of life. The sin of in- 
firmity is for the most part, through God's mercy, 
passed over. Yet there again we may and do mis- 
take. The sin of infirmity becomes wilful when it 
is indulged. The moment that we are aware of it, 
if we do not guard against it, we are responsible for 
it. This is especially to be remembered when we 
comfort ourselves by thinking that certain infirm- 
ities of disposition are natural to us, and therefore 
excusable. They were natural at the beginning ; 
they would not be natural now if we had always 
striven against them. "We have an irritable temper 
perhaps, we were born with it ; but how often in 
childhood and youth did we set ourselves seriously 
to conquer it ? How often have we m^de excuses 
to ourselves for it ? We are haunted by evil or 
irreverent thoughts ; they come to us now before 
we are aware of them, but wben they first claimed 
admittance, in years gone by, who opened the door 
to them, and cherishe<i and dwelt upon them ? 
Habits of negligence have become so much a part of 
ourselves, that we give up as hopeless the effort to 
overcome them; but who first indulged them? 
Who turned a deaf ear to the wishes of parents, 
and the warning of friends, and went on wilfully 
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in carelessness, making excuses which were known 
at the moment to be frivolous and unreal ? 

These are yery sad thoughts for those who are 
advanced in life. They would be overpowering, if 
repentance were not permitted, for Christ's sake, to 
throw a veil over the past ; and if faith did not bid 
us rise and look with courage to the future. But 
for the young they are not so much sad as spirit- 
stirring, from their vast importance, and the power 
they possess of acting upon them. '^ Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation." If 
Judas had quenched the first thought of covetous* 
ness which awoke in his breast, his hand would 
never have been the hand of the traitor who sat 
with Christ at His table, and then went forth to 
betray Him. The foil crime was the completion of 
the sin, which in its beginning was but a feeling. 

And there are crimes — God only knows how 
many and how great — which seem to us the re- 
sult of some monstrous depravity^ and which can 
be traced outwardly to some overpowering and un- 
fortunate conjunction of circumstances, yet which 
as surely have their origin in an evil thought in- 
dulged in childhood or in youth, as the mighty 
river which pours its volume of water into the 
ocean has its birth from the few drops issuing forth 
from the spring amongst the mountains. 

We need not be startled at its rapid growth. 
Evil multiplies in geometrical rather than arith* 
metical proportion. Only let the young believe 
that it is so ; only let them take the word of friends, 
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of those who speak to them from the results of 
a bitter experience. Life lies untrodden before 
them ; they think that their course may be what- 
ever they choose to make it ; — but they are tread- 
ing it now. Even at this moment, whilst looking 
onwards into futurity, they are framing, shapings 
moulding that futurity. If in after years their 
hand be the hand of d traitor,-— if they sit in the 
Presence of Christ, join in His service, kneel at 
His altar, vow themselves to be His servants before 
men, and in their hearts feel that they are too often 
the helpless slaves of Satan, it is because now they 
would not resist him. 

The lesson is preached more or less by all who 
have advanced in life, and are not sunk in sin ; 
but by none more earnestly than those who, in 
the midst of the distractions of middle life, are 
waging the fiercest war against it Oould their 
voices be heard, as in the solitude of their own 
chamber, or in the sacred privacy of the services 
of the Church, they pour out their lamentations 
before God, how often wjould their tone be that 
of agonising regret for the sin which now so easily 
besets them, because, in the folly of their early 
years, they weakly neglected to resist it. Traitors 
in the Presence of Christ — ^unwilling traitors now 
— ^because once in their blindness they betrayed 
Him wilfully 1 It is a bitter, bitter punishment. 
They who are called upon to endure it can but 
fold their hands, and bow their heads in meekness, 
acknowledging the justice of Ood's judgment, 
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and praying Him to look upon them in mcrcj. 
They who are yet spared may turn to Him in 
praise and thankfulness, whilst with trembling 
hearts they search theiv own consciences, to see if 
there be aught therein which may hereafter bring 
60 grievous a result. 

The inquiry will soon be answered. Is there a 
single fault of which they have been perpetually 
reminded, but which they have never yet heartily 
striven to conquer ? No matter how trifling it 
may be ; let it be only a careless habit — a petty in- 
attention — that fault is sowing its seed for fu- 
ture years. It has a power more fatal than many 
far greater to the outward eye. It can be more 
injurious 'than vanity, more destructive than pas- 
sion, more heart-chilling than pride. It is the 
traitor ready to open the postern door by which 
Satan is hereafter to enter, and gain possession of 
their hearts. 

And once more, and yet more earnestly, let it 
be remembered that there "are sins, habits, states 
of mind, against which we can receive no warn- 
ing except from conscience. Our friends know 
nothing of them ; but we feel ourselves, or we sus- 
pect, that they are wrong. We are not indeed 
absolutely sure ; we can give plausible reason to 
ourselves why that which we desire to do is not 
sinful; or why the thoughts which it pleases us 
to entertain are not contrary to God's law. Per- 
haps our powers of sophistical argument are such 
tihat we can even persuade ourselves not only 
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that we are not irrong, but that we are actually 
right. But conscience still warns ] we are uneasy 
— we wish we could be sure; we think that we 
will ask advice; in the meantime, until we can 
find some one from whom we can venture to seek 
it, we follow our own will. 

Is there really so great a danger in all this ? 
Are we not acting in ignorance, and therefore in 
innocence ? 

When conscience has spoken, ignorance can no 
longer be our plea. Dangerous and wild as may 
be the errors into which men have fallen when 
they have professed to follow the dictates of con- 
science in regard to what they shall do, they have 
found, and will ever find it, the safest and surest 
guide in regard to what they shaU not do. 

'^ To him that doubteth it is sin." We may 
not be sure that a thing is wrong, but are we oer* 
tain it is ri^ht ? In all those cases in which self- 
gratification is involved, there is no safety except 
in obtaining a true answer to this question. And 
if at this moment we are conscious of any one 
habit, or train of thought, or indulged feeling, 
which conscience bids us distrust, we may well 
gather up all our resolution in God's strength, 
and on our knees pray Him to enable us to cast 
it from us ; lest hereafter it should be the witness 
against us, that we have wilfully paved the way 
for being amongst the number of those who, seated 
at Christ's table, have proved the traitors that be* 
trayed Him. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF SIN. 



St. Lxjee, xxii. 23. 

*( And they b^^an to inquire among themselTei, vhioh of tbem U 
was that Bhould do this thing." 

Thb first dawning upon the mind of the possi- 
bility of committing a deadly sin is very ovei> 
powering. It seems as if we were going back, or 
rather had gone back so far. But we may hope it 
is not really so ; but only that our eyes are more 
opened. It is strange to remember the days of 
very early youth. Some sins appeared then like 
the sins of beings of another nature ; there seemed 
no need to inquire whether we in any way ap« 
preached them. Thus the warnings of our Lord, 
even against such a sin as anger, were scarcely at 
all understood, — the end, — ^murder, — seemed for us 
impossible. Nowj in maturer age, there is proba- 
bly no sin from which any of us possessing real self- 
knowledge would say that we were entirely safe. 
Even those which are most abhorrent to us come 
to us at times in forms which are actually tempta- 
tions, but the nature of which only experience and 
watchfalness can discover. The feeling of fear 
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and horror would then be very dreadful, only that 
with it comes the blessedness of casting oneself on 
an Infinite power for protection. Not that any 
experience, probably, can teach us the full extent 
of our liability to sin ; it is so contrary to our wishes 
to understand it. So much secret pride lurks in 
the heart, which is only perceived when we try to 
bring before ourselves that actually, in God's sight, 
our nature, and it may be our sins, are like those 
of the most degraded of mankind. And pride 
probably blinds us more than any other fault ; it 
is that of which we are the least ashamed ; and it 
undoubtedly does serve in many instances as a 
safeguard from grosser offences. But what is it 
to be saved from one sin by the commission of 
another ? Surely there can be no more fruitful 
source of self-deceit ; and that it is frightfully com- 
mon, and a snare to the very best among us, we 
may all, more or less, discover, by asking ourselves 
— why we are so pained at the consciousness of 
some faults which we feel to be degrading ? If we 
had felt ourselves open to them, wo might have 
been grieved and penitent, but we should not have 
that restless, dissatisfied, irritable feeling, which 
makes the least allusion to them an offence. If a 
person with an acknowledged bad temper falls into 
a passion, he may be very sorry for it, but he does 
not hesitate to acknowledge it ; but one with the 
reputation of a good temper is often fretted be- 
yond expression at the mere recollection of a hasty 
word, and will make excuses for himself, and cast 
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the blame upon another, and repeat over and over 
again the cause of offence,- simply because his 
pride is wounded. He has never owned to himself 
that he could fall, and so he is surprised, not pen- 
itent, at the discovery of his weakness. And the 
same may be said of other sins. The purest, 
simplest mind has no right to trust, for a single 
moment, to its purity and simplicity, as if such 
qualities constituted any natural safeguard. They 
are, indeed, through God's mercy, a protection in 
certain cases. Evil, in its most glaring form, is 
offensive to such a character, and therefore is 
without difficulty repelled; but as certainly as 
human nature is one and the same in us all, so cer- 
tainly there are forms of temptation which, if brought 
before the very holiest mind that ever struggled 
through the conflict of this sinful world, would be 
felt to be a snare, and might prove in the end fatal. 
The fact may be a key to many startling cases 
of fearful inconsistency which meet us in life ; and 
it assuredly will tend to make us charitable to- 
wards them, as it ought to make us severe towards 
ourselves. The gulf between us and those whose 
names are banished from society, — whose lives are 
to us a mystery and shame, — ^may be far less wide 
than we, in our pride, allow ourselves to imagine. 
We have not sinned like them, — ^probably we never 
could do so now, — under any amount of tempta- 
tion; but are there no vain follies in which we 
indulge ? — is there in us no love of unfitting 
attention ? — no delight in winning to ourselves sym- 
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pathies which have their rightfal object elsewhere ? 
There is no need to exaggerate these things ; the 
world does not loudly condemn them ; God does not 
punish them here as He punishes those who more 
grossly transgress His laws ; but a Day is coming 
when we shall be judged not according to the out- 
ward act, but the secrets of the heart ; and then, it 
may be, we shall see the consequences to others of 
the follies of which we thought so leniently ; and 
even if pardoned and accepted for Christ's sake, 
shall place ourselves, with the full conviction of 
conscience, by the side of those, — ^like ourselves, 
now redeemed, — ^but once, even in the sight of man, 
outcast sinners. 

We cannot say it to ourselves too often, for 
safety is to be found only in the sense of our frailty ; 
— the perception of weakness is not weakness, but 
strength. When the Apostles inquired with 
mingled surprise and misgiving, " who it was that 
should do this thing ?" they were infinitely more se- 
cure than St Peter when he said, " If I should die 
with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee." We are 
not indeed called upon to suspect evil where none 
exists, but we cannot be too watchful or too obedi- 
ent to the very lightest warning of conscience, 
when it whispers to us that we are unwise, impru- 
dent, or foolish in the course we are pursuing. 

And there is a law which many are too apt to 
set aside as intended for others and not for them- 
selves, but which in the absence of the definite 
counsels of religion, or the advice of friends, does, 
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in fact, become equally binding, — the law of society. 
It is easy to laugh at it and profess to despise it, 
but we can never so do with impunity or with 
innocence ; for the law of society, when not over- 
ruled by the law of God, is the interpreter of that 
law. When it is so overruled, society itself will 
be the first to acknowledge its inferiority. How 
many things there are which a woman could never 
be permitted to do under ordinary circumstances 
without being looked upon with suspicion, and yet 
which become actually honourable before men, as 
they are innocent before God, when undertaken in 
obedience to the claims of charity ! Virtue is in 
itself essentially more powerful than vice — ^and 
though at certain periods the world may be gov- 
erned by false codes of morals upon particular 
points, the influence of virtue will in the end pre- 
vail, and the laws of society will be fashioned ac- 
cording to those rules which experience has found 
to be needful for its preservation. We may not 
ourselves see the necessity for them, especially in 
our own case ; but it is our piide which blinds us; 
and if we yield to pride and despise^ them, our 
neglect of them will surely, one day, prove a 
stumbling-block in the path of others, even if it 
should not be the occasion of our own fall. 

A stumbling-block ! That at least may weigh 
with us when no personal consideration can. We 
permit ourselves, for instance, in sonae thoughtless- 
ness of conduct, or set aside some of the ordinary 
proprieties of life, in order to indulge ourselves in 
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a fireer interchange of sentiments and feelings vith 
a period whose society is agreeable to us, and we 
feel quite safe; we know that we are; so — ^we 
should be shocked and angry if any one were to 
suggest to us that evil could be the result of such 
conduct ; and in the meantime we profess a high 
standard of religion — ^we are devout, charitable, in 
all other cases, self-denying. Our influence for 
good we believe to be as extensive as our wishes. 
Does it never strike us that we may be exercising 
an influence for evil also? — that others, encour- 
aged by our example, may venture upon conduct 
which, though safe to us, is full of danger for them ? 
The world, we should remember, judges by actions; 
and when it sees conduct which experience has 
proved to be dangerous practised by those who 
profess to be influenced by motives purer than its 
own, it will laugh those motives to scorn, or con- 
sider the profession of them an unreality. There 
is much of such inconsistency in the present day. 
Under the plea of religion, forms and etiquettes are 
set aside, and freedoms, which the world would 
never allow, are insisted upon as a necessity for 
spiritual life. This was not the law of Christ. 
" Eender unto Caesar the things that be Caesar's." 
Pay to the laws of society that respect which so- 
ciety has a right to demand — there is our rule. 
Who has given us a right to dispense with it ? 
Whilst the scoffer looks upon the neglect of that 
re'spect with ridicule, so also, we may be sure, do 
the earnest-minded watch it with sorrowful regret. 
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And if we ourselves are in the slightest degree 
conscious of acting in a manner to incur the accu- 
sation, we cannot be safe without examining into 
the cause of our conduct. Is it the result of obe- 
dience to the claims of imperative duty, sucli as 
all must acknowledge ? Is it merely self-indul- 
gence ? Or do we allow ourselves in it because we 
imagine it will conduce, in some way, to our spiritual 
improvement ? Even if the latter, we are treading 
presumptuously on ground which is insecure, and 
the time cannot be far off when we shall be made 
bitterly to repent our error. 

A vast distance lies between the acknowledge 
ment of weakness repeated in childhood, and the 
deep consciousness of its extent made in mature 
age ; but a still greater distance will be found to 
exist between the confession of imprudence now^ 
and the discovery that imprudence was sin here- 
after. 



TRUE GREATNESS. 



St. Luke, xxii. 24 — 27. 

« And there wag also a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest. And he said nnto them, The kings of 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be 
so: but he that is greatest among yon, let him be as the younger *, 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. For whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth f is not he that 
sitteth at meat f but I am among yon as he that serveth.^* 

It is remarkable that our Lord does not turn aside 
tbe minds of the disciples from the desire of great- 
ness, but only points out to them how it is to be 
attained. The longing for greatness, like the de- 
sire of praise, is inherent in our nature : it is the 
natural result of the perception of goodness — ^good* 
ness and greatness beiug in our minds originally 
one — ^because both existing in God. For that 
which really attracts us all, the worldly as well as 
the religious, is not evil, but goodness ; either real 
goodness or its counterfeit. . The most wicked 
man that breathes does not admire wickedness, or 
'applaud it; he applauds boldness, energy, forti- 
tude, the love of freedom,— something — ^whatever 
it may be, which his code of morals allows to be a 
4 
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virtue. But self-deoeit leads him to think that he 
has discovered these qualities where, in truth, 
they are not to be found ; and it is this which is 
reallj hb fault ; not the feeling of admiration 
which arises in his mind instinctively. And so in 
like manner the desire of greatness is part of the 
desire of goodness, because power and rank, and 
the other constituent elements of greatness, are in 
themselves elements also of goodness, and in what- 
ever form they present themselves, they have a 
natural power of attaching us, and we cannot help 
acknowledging it. To bid us, therefore, crush 
the desire of obtaining them is simply to bid us 
undertake an unprofitable task. Some persons 
may feel their attraction more than others ; but 
taking human nature as a whole, there must always 
be that within us which sympathises with these 
things and desires them, and that with an inno- 
cent desire, because they belong to the sinless 
inhabitants of Heaven. 

It is very important to us to own this truth, 
because it will assist us in governing ourselves, 
and in directing others. One of the first endea- 
vours of a young mind, newly awakened to reli- 
gions feeling, is to root but every desire or liking 
which may in any way be connected with the world's 
admiration. Accomplishments are dreaded, be- 
cause they may tend to vanity and a love of dis* 
tinction. The pleasures of taste are looked upon 
with suspicion, as mere forms of worldly refine- 
ment and exclusiveness. Any appreciation of 
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worldly advantages is considered actually sinful, 
and the effort is made to destroy it. And still, after 
years of conflict, the light-heartedness of youth will 
delight in amusement, the refined mind will sigh 
for the gratifications of arts and accomplishments, 
the good things of this world will present them> 
selves to us as blessings ; and the heart, judging 
itself, sinks in despair at its own weakness, «nd feels 
it has made no progress in goodness, because it has 
not learnt to despise that which Ood never intended 
it should despise. 

No doubt many would call this a very strange 
assertion, and as a proof of its fallacy point to the 
warnings in Scripture against the love of the 
world. And no one can doubt that these warnings 
are most clear and striking, and that he who would 
venture to call them unnecessary would be sinfully 
presumptuous. But the words of our Lord to His 
disciples, when He bade them seek greatness 
through lowliness, would tend to show us that our 
danger lies not in the involuntary desires and 
tastes inrhich He himself has implanted in us, but 
in the means through which we seek to attain their 
gratification. 

The world's greatness — including in that term 
its rank, power, art, luxury, and refinement — are 
in themselves worthy of admiration, insomuch as 
they are the visible symbols by which God is 
pleased to represent to us the treasures kept in 
stor^ for us hereafter. They are pictures, — ^scenes, 
acted before us for our amusement and informa- 
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tion; they give us ideas, and awakeli feelings 
which otherwise would have lain dormant ; and as 
the picture of a lovely landscape does really possess 
loveliness, so do they really possess a certain value. 
But to look at them as realities, to view them as 
more than transient representations placed before 
us for a special purpose, and when they have done 
their work to be set aside as worthless, is to bring 
ourselves back to the condition of children, looking 
upon coloured glass, and believing it to be a price* 
less jewel. 

The strength of Satan^s art lies in this pow;er of 
deception. He seizes upon these inherent predispo- 
sitions which form a part of our original nature,^— 
which are not only sinless in themselves, but frag- 
ments of a perfect creation, — and presenting to us 
the picture of greatness, he whispers to us that it is 
reality. In our blindness we believe him. Feeling 
in ourselves that inextinguishable longing for its 
acquirement whicb proves to us— whatever may 
be urged to the contrary— that God intended us to 
obtain it ; we put the whole energy of our being 
into its pursuit; we follow after it, while still it 
eludes our grasp ; and at length, when, jaded and 
heartsick, we are allowed for one moment to put 
forth our hand and touch it, we find that it is but a 
shadow. 

That is the history of the majority of the world^s 
followers. There is another record less sad but 
equally disappointing : it is to be found in the , 
lives of those who, earnest but fearful^ have turned 



aside from the ways of the world, and followed 
some self-chosen path, in the hope of crushing, hy 
self-discipline, the natural likings which, because 
they too often lead to sin, are thought to be in 
themselves sinful. How weary that conflict is— 
how unceasing, and for the most part vain — we 
may gather from the confessions which from time 
to time have reached us from their own lips, and 
which are confirmed by the painful inconsistencies 
of character that meet us in the records of their 
lives. The man who rejects with scorn the ofler 
of worldly ambition, can yet take delight in the 
homage offered to his spiritual excellence; the 
woman who would shrink from mere worldly 
pomp, as from the most hateM temptation, can 
yet be led away by the follies of religioua. dissipa- 
tion, and the love of religious display. 

We may well fear for the consequences when we 
attempt to be wiser than God who made us. The 
temptations accompanying a love of power and 
greatness are resisted far more successfully when 
in God's strength we &ce them than when ia our 
own strength we flee from them. Look at the 
world, — ^look at life as it really is, — and what is the 
value of its gifts ? Or rather, — ^look at death and 
at Eternity. 

One hour by the bed-side of the dying will re- 
veal to us more of the realities of our present ex* 
istence, than years spent in solitary conflict with 
the involuntary longings of our hearts. 

The spirit about to leave us is, if accepted 
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tHrough Christ, returning to the bosom of its Sa« 
yiour, and awaiting the glories of Heaven. What 
will it carry away from this mortal life ? 

The applause of the multitude ? the conscious- 
ness of influence ? the pomp of wealth ? the dignity 
of rank? the pride of intellectual superiority? 
Alas ! God's angels and the spirits of the just know 
nought of these ; they judge .by another standard 
than ours. The greatness which they prize has no 
connection with the rank, or the influence, or the 
intellect of earth. 

But is all, therefore, vanished ? Are the tastes, 
the joys, the high instincts, the pure longings of 
the immortal spirit to moulder with the mouldering 
body, and, unlike it, to know of no resurrection? 
When the hour of final consummation shall arrive, 
will the heart that has thrilled, as the acclama- 
tions of multitudes followed the recognition of 
glorious deeds, be insensible to 'the hallelujahs of 
angels, when they bear it in triumph to heaven ? 
Will the soul that has felt the full energy of its 
Being aroused by the consciousness of power be 
insensible to the voice of its Eedeemer, when, be 
cause it '' has been faithful over few things, it is 
made ruler over many things"? Or will the 
refined and exalted taste which has revelled in 
the beauty of nature and art, and led thousands to 
appreciate and understand them, be cold and dead 
when it enters the gates of the Golden City, and 
gazes into the clear depths of the Biver of the 
Water of Life. Surely, if those feelings and those 



tastes are to meet us on the threshold of Heavea 
hereafter, they can never be crushed with impunity 
now. No. Bather let us be ambitious; let us 
delight in glory, power, rank, beauty, and the re- 
finement of taste and cultivation of mind which 
we naturally associate with them, — only let it be 
the reality, not the shadow. 

Who is. more glorious than Ood? Who has 
more power than Christ? Where shall we find 
rank above that of the angels and archangels — the 
thrones and principalities of Heaven ? Where dis- 
cover loveliness more perfect than in the far-off 
land where we shall behold the " King in His 
beauty" ? Amongst whom can we meet with tastes 
more refined than amongst the beings who shouted 
for joy over the creation of a sinless world ? or 
minds more cultivated than those which, before 
earth was created, were studying the wondrous 
works of Him who is perfect in knowledge ? 

These are the realities of which earth's great- 
ness and refinement are the picture. To seek for 
the fulfilment of our desires here, is to seek for it 
apart from the Being in whom all greatness is 
centred. There is but one true greatness, as there 
is but one true goodness — ^onion with Christ, and 
through that union a participation in all that is 
His. 

And to be united with Christ is to be one with 
Him who gazed upon the '^ kingdoms of this world, 
and the glory of them," and then turned away 
to live on earth homeless and despised ; to spend 
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days in charity, and nights in prayer; to widt 
upon the needs of the sick, and minister to the 
sorrow of the afflicted: to make Himself the 
servant of His disciples ; to forget His own agony 
in their trial, — ^not because He contemned great- 
ness, but because He knew how only it was to be 
attained ; and looking forward to the joy set before 
Him, '^ endured the cross, despising the shame," 
that He might afterwards " sit down at the Bight 
Hand of God." 



RECIPROCAL SYMPATHT. 



St. LuKE,.zzii. 28-r30. 

** Ye are they -which have continued -with Me in My temptatione. 
And I appoint nnto yon a kingdom, aa My Pather hath appoint* 
ed unto Me ; that ye may eat and drink at My table in My king- 
dom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of IsraeL^* 

Probably we have all read yerj often, without 
thought, the words, " Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with Me in My temptations," and ■ those 
which follow, *' I appoint unto you a kingdom." 
They seem at a first view to helong to suhjects 
ahove and heyond us, and to be addressed so pe- 
culiarly to the disciples as scarcely to concern us. 
But there is an inner meaning in all our Lord's 
sayings, as well as in His actions, which gives 
them, in fact, a universal application ; and these 
words, evincing as they do our Redeemer's won- 
derful appreciation of human sympathy, both in 
joy and sorrow, especially appeal to the common 
feelings of mankind. They prove, if anything 
were wanting to prove, how entirely Christ par- 
took of our nature ! The wish for the comforting 
presence of friends in hours of trial, the love which 
is the result of love, we can all so well understand ! 

4* 
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Yet not, perhaps, all : there are some persons who, 
although they may share their joys, have a kind 
of pride in rejecting sympathy in grief; they say 
•they have only one wish at such seasons — to be left 
alone. Doubtless, we are formed differently, and it 
would be very hard to condemn others because they 
cannot find comfort in that which helps ourselves ; 
and there are unquestionably states of mind in 
which the desolation of > the heart is so unutterably 
great, that it can find relief only in the Presence 
of God. Upon such we must look with loving 
awe, offering only the support of our prayers. 
But there are lesser trials, in which sympathy 
would seem to be the right and necessary offering 
of one human heart to another, and yet in which 
no opening is afforded for it, because the sufferer 
deems it a proof of heroism and strength of mind re- 
solutely to suffer alone. If it be so, then — ^with all 
reverence let the words be said,— our blessed Lord 
was not strong—- not heroic. In the prospect of 
danger He dwelt fondly, almost, one may venture 
to say, gratefully, on the fact that His friends had 
continued with Him in His temptations ; and still, 
when about to endure a greater extremity of suffer- 
ing. His human weakness seemed to find support in 
the certainty that they would watch with Him. 
What He vouchsafed to feel, surely cannot be be- 
neath us. To accept sympathy is as great a duty 
as to offer it ; and of one thing we may be all sure, 
that if we refuse to accept it, we shall never be per- 
mitted to offer it. 
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The world, taking it aB a whole, has a very true 
Bense of justice in all these cases. Whatever may 
be the outward differences olf rank, and position, 
and circumstances, there is still in the bosom of 
all a secret sense of equality, founded upon our 
common humanity. The beggar receiving alms 
from a prince, knows that it is not only his duty, 
but his right, to return the kindness shown him, 
whenever it shall be in his power. To accept a 
favour without the recognition of this right, is to 
be degraded justly in our own eyes ; and if, when 
the beggar offers his acknowledgments, whether 
by word or action, he is rejected, the pride which 
rejects neutralises the kindness shown, and it^ ceases 
to be kindness, and becomes an oppressive obliga- 
tion. ' 

The same principle is true with regard to feel- 
ingl We may devote ourselves to labours of self- 
denying love ; we may spend our fortune in charity, 
give up our time to education, exhaust our strength 
by working amongst the poor, even show the 
greatest comprehension of their distresses, and, 
after all our labours, find that we have failed to 
gain affection, and scarcely extorted gratitude, be- 
cause the obligation is all on one side. We have 
never allowed it to be seen that we also have sor- 
rows ; that we, like them, can suffer from anxiety 
and grief; that we, shrink from bodily pain, and 
grow weary with earthly disappointments. We 
have laboured amongst them as amongst beings of 
a different nature, and they return us the cold ex- 
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prettdon of their thankfulness^ hut they give us no 
place in their hearts. 

Sympathy must be reciprocal ; when it is not, it 
ceases to be sympathy, and becomes compassion ; and 
compassion alone can nerer touch the heart, and 
make it thrill with love and thankfulness. 

There are mysteries infinitely beyond our under- 
standing connected with the Redemption of man, 
and we dare not say that aught which has been done 
might have been effected by other means. Yet 
we can imagine the pity of the Almighty touched 
by the misery of His fallen creatures, and His 
compassion planning their salvation) without the 
full exhibition of that oneness of nature which was 
shown in our Saviour's human life. He might 
have descended upon earth, dwelt among us, and 
even died for us, and we might have recognised 
Him as God, without having learned to feel for Him 
as man. 

The love inspired by such a recognition would 
have been very different from that which the 
thought of Him inspires now. If the sighs which 
told the bitterness of His heart as He pursued 
His earthly labours had never escaped His breast, — 
if the teara which fell at the grave of Lazarus 
had never been shed,^ — if the yearning which made 
Him cling to. human affsction while conscious 
of its powerlessness to save, had never betrayed 
itself in the mournful question, "Will ye also go 
away ? " — ^and if, in the last tremendous scenes of 
His life, there had been no confession of exceed- 
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ing sorrow, no entreaty that the eye of Hia 
earthly friends wonld watch for Him in His 
lonely misery, — should we have loved him as we do 
now ? He bids the weary and heavy laden come 
to Him. Would they then have been able to obey 
the call without a misgiving ? Doubts might surely 
have arisen, — fears, — hesitations. Pride might even 
have whispered, that He who professed to aid them 
eould have no real comprehension of their necessi- 
ties ; that when He bade them take His yoke upon 
tiiem, He desired a service for His own honour, 
and not for their good. If the cross had not been 
ac^owledged as sufifering by our Lord, should any 
of us have- had the courage to take it up and follow 
him? 

These may seem to be imaginative suggestions, 
and to have but little bearing upon daily life; 
but the tone of mind which shows itself so opposed 
to that of our Redeemer, though less frequent, is 
perhaps more dangerous than the weak giving way 
under suffering, which is universally reprobated. 
It dignifies itself indeed by many names, — reserve, 
fastidiousness, fortitude. It is compatible with 
many most valuable qualities ; — with real strength 
of mind, self discipline, an unwearied exercise of 
compassion, — but hard, thou^ it may seem to say 
so, it is, when *wilfully permitted and indulged, 
based upon pride. The essence of unselfishness is 
to accept from others that which we would wish to 
offer, as well as to give that which we desire to 
receive. We can never have any lasting influence 
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upon the human heart unless we act upon thid 
principle, — ^and though to striye after influence is 
in itself a fatal error, yet we are all answerable if 
we neglect the means of exercising it A mother 
loves the child who depends upon her for every 
earthly comfort, but so also the child loves the 
mother because it feels itself necessary to her hap- 
piness. Even in the relationship the farthest re- 
moved as it might seem, from such a necessity, 
there must be, therefore, a reciprocity of obligation, 
for the growth of human affection. And how much 
more so in other cases ? 

Unreserve, — simple and true, — ^is always win- 
ning. And when we reject sympathy, and shut 
ourselves up in silent, unapproachable endurance, 
we dose the door to unknown opportunities of use- 
fulness, and repel the hearts which might otherwise, 
through Gt>d's help, be assisted by us on their way 
to Heaven, 



TEMPTATION. 



St. Luke, xzii. 31 — 34. 

"And the Lord Baid, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to 
have yon, that he may sift yon as wheat. Bnt I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not: and -when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren. And he said nnto Him, Lord, I am 
ready to go with Thee, both into prison and to death. And He 
said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, before 
that thon shalt thrice deny that thon knowest Me." 

OuB Blessed Lord prayed that St. Peter's faith 
might not fail) and it did not eyentually. The im- 
mediate fall was foreseen, for Jesns adds, " And 
when thou art converted strengthen thy brethren ; '' 
evidently implying that the Apostle's present state 
of mind must lead him into sin. 

This consideration may give us comfort when 
our own prayers against sin are not immediately 
answered, especially when temptations are not 
taken away. No doubt the experience of tempta- 
tion is one means, and a very important one, of 
teaching us how to '^ strengthen our brethren ; " 
and so far we may be well contented to suUtnit to 
it ; and, looking back upon our past lives, there are 
probably few of us who are now, in any degree, 
striving to win others into the right way, who 
would not own that our past conflicts, even when 
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they have ended in defeat, have been a great as^ 
sistance towards obtaining the influence for good 
which we may now be permitted to exercise. Bat 
it does not do to forget that although conflict is 
necessary, defeat is not. Our Lord endured the 
former, the latter He never knew. ^' He suffered, 
being tempted," and therefore He is able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted, but sin — meaning by 
sin, not the participation of evil, but the participa- 
tion in it — ^is no essential part of that original 
nature which came pure from the Hands of its 
Creator, It is the attribute of fallen, but not ne- 
cessarily of human nature ; and our Eedeemer had 
no need of its experience in order to become one 
with us, and to understand our difficulties. 

In some respects, indeed, ignorance of sin in our 
personal experience, assists rather than prevents 
our comprehension of it, for it enables us to see it 
in its true light. A drunkard does not perceive 
the extent of his own degradation. A selfish man 
does not see the full meanness of his selfishness. 
Even when in a measure recovered from sin, we 
cannot estimate its enormity till we have removed 
far from it ; and perhaps the most awful revelation 
of the Day when all secrets shall be known, will 
be that of the guilt of our sins, seen as they will 
be, in the light of a redeemed and purified nature. 
We may not therefore strive to soothe the re- 
proaches of conscience by any such vain thought 
as that the sins which burden it have given us ex- 
perience which was necessary for us. Wo might 
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hftve gained tbe experience without the sin. 
And although young people may be inclined to con- 
tradict Buch a statement, yet as we go on in life, it 
will unquestionably be found to be true. The 
knowledge of evil is necessary in this world for 
the attainment of good. There is no use in deny- 
ing the fact. But there are two ways of acquiring 
it ; one which we choose for ourselves, the other, 
which God appoints for us ; — ^the former is the way 
of destruction, — the latter, through God's mercy, 
the way of life. 

All knowledge of evil which we have gained 
by our own wilfulness, whether it be by the 
actual commission of sin, or by putting ourselves 
in the way of temptation, and allowing our« 
selves, from idleness or curiosity, to witness or 
search into it, will leave an indelible stain upon 
the mind. Years of patience, remembrance which 
never forsakes us, r^et ever freshly renewed, tears 
shed in the secrecy of our chamber, prayers which 
rise up to Heaven in the night season; — they may 
all bo ours, and all accepted by God for Christ's 
sake ;'-^but the evil wilfully acquired, is still con- 
tamiiiation, and when it presents itself to the 
memory, it will be felt to be such. The more ear- 
nest are our endeavours after present holiness, the 
more -we shall shrink from anything connected 
with past offences. We shall feel that we dare not 
trust ourselves to face sin, because once we have 
yielded to it ; and with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, we shall too often &ar to place ourselves in 
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positions of usefulness, because we feel that we 
have that within us which would make them 
positioas of danger. Such knowledge of evil is, 
and must be, weakness. 

The knowledge which is strength comes to us 
in a yery different way. It is acquired either by 
successful opposition to the wickedness of our own 
hearts, or by the circumstances of our lives, ordered 
as they are by God's Providence. The mere glance 
at a forbidden book may taint our minds with 
thoughts which we can never forget ; whilst tales 
of wickedness brought before us without our 
choice, leave scarcely an impression behind. An 
idle suggestion from a companion whose society 
we know we ought to avoid will haunt us in our 
best moments, and distract us in our most earnest 
endeavours to do right; whilst actual association 
with the very outcasts of society, when undertaken 
from duty, will only purify our hearts, and raise 
our thoughts to God. 

There need be no morbid shrinking in any of us 
from looking at the world as it is. It is not the 
sight or the hearing of evil which constitutes sin. 
God and His holy angels look upon it always ; and 
when our Bedcemcr bids us stand by His side and 
look also, we need have no fear of the consequences. 
Doubtless Satan desires to have us all, that " he 
may sift us as wheat," and he would fain seize upon 
outward temptations as the means of effecting his 
purpose. But the permission which grants his 
desire comes from ourselves. There is One always 
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at hand to pray for us that our " faith may not fail ;" 
and whilst we tarn to Him in humility, Satan may 
seek, but he has no power to injure us. 

But St. Peter was tempted, and he fell. That, 
after all, is the fact which comes home the most 
nearly to all. None of us can look at the experi- 
ence which we have gained and say that it has not 
been acquired, more or less, through the instrumen- 
tality of defeat rather than of victory. And is 
there, then, no use to be made of it ? Must memory 
be nought but sorrowful repentance? Must the 
insight into the weakness of human nature which 
has been given us by the sad perception of our own 
folly be utterly thrown aside ? As we journey on 
through life, we add, day by day, to the burden of 
our consciences ; and though we cast it upon Christ, 
and He vouchsafes to bear its punishment, He does 
not undertake to bear its memory. Can we, then, 
make no use of that memory ? 

''When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren." That was the command to St. Peter, 
and through him to us also. In so far as we are 
converted — turned from the error of our ways — our 
business is to keep others from falling as we have 
&llen. And with this object at heart, we may 
calmly and steadfastly review our past lives, and 
bring before ourselves the occasions and the cir- 
cumstances of our transgressions. 

It is part of the mysterious Providence of God, 
and one of the great arguments by which our faith 
may be strengthened when overpowered by the 
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sight of wickedness, — ^that there is in all evil, as it 
is exhibited to us on earth, a power of working out 
good. Evil that shall only produce evil forms no 
.part of God's government. And the evil in our 
own lives may undoubtedly, when used for this end, 
become an instrument of incalculable good. 

How were we led to sin, — ^be it great or littlo ? 
Were we left without sufficient warning ? Then let 
our first object be to take care that none over whom 
we have influence are suffered in like manner to walk 
in ignorance of danger. Were we vain, proud, self- 
willed, speculative, curious ? The germs of all 
these faults probably lie hid in the breasts of the 
children whom we are called on to guide, or the 
companions over whom we have influence ; and we 
tauat look at them, not merely as they are now, 
only in the germ, but as we know by our own fatal 
experience they may one day be, — ^bringing forth 
their fruits of misery and shame; and with the 
earnestness which that knowledge gives must we 
rouse others to the struggle in which we ourselves 
met with defeat. 

« 

And we need never fear lest this use of evil 
should accustom us to look on it with in- 
difference. No one who has ever truly repented 
of any sin can for one moment cease to wish that 
he had not committed it. But the feeling that 
we are thus turning it to good will give us courage 
and energy. We shall no longer be oppressed by 
memory, and in the brightness of our hopes for 
others, we shall look with hope to the future for our- 
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selves. For past and repented sin is like a dark Ian- 
thorn, — ^it has two sides ; one which is full of gloom ; 
the other which illumines our path with light The 
dark side is that which we present before God in 
the depth of our secret repentance ; the light is that 
which, — with the knowledge of forgiveness, — ^we 
are permitted to place before our fellow-creatures, 
in the earnest devotion of our lives to their benefit. 
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THE PAST THE INTERPRETER OP 
THE FUTURE. 



St. Luke, xxii. 35 — 38. 

** And He said unto them, When I sent yon without pnnei and 
iorip, and shoeB, lacked ye any thing ? And they said, Nothing, 
Then said He nnto them. But now, he that hath a pnrse,lethini 
take it, and likewise his scrip : and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment and hay one. For I say onto yon, That 
this tliat is written must yet be accomplished in Ke ; And he 
was reckoned among the transgressors : for the things ooncerno 
ing Ke have an end. And they said. Lord, behold, here are 
wo swords. And He said nnto them, It is enough.** 

At the moment when the disciples are going into 
danger, our Lord carries back their thoughts to the 
time when they went forth to preach his Qospel 
without any earthly aid, and yet found that they 
had need of nothing. It would seem that He de- 
sired to lead them to acquiesce in the trial coming 
both upon themselves and upon Him, not from a 
mere hopeless feeling of its being in vain to struggle 
against it, but from a conviction that it was a part 
of the fulfilment of prophecy and of the mystery 
of Redemption. If he had helped them before, 
doubtless He could help them now. It was not 
power, but will, which was wanting. They had 
but to acknowledge the wisdom of that Will, and 
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their hearts would be at rest. This kind of sub* 
mission is the only one which is fitting for a Chris* 
tian. There is a great deal of mock resignation in 
the world, — ^a great deal in our own hearts. As 
life goes on, the conviction that certain trials are 
unavoidable presses upon us strongly. After con- 
tinual disappointments, we cease to hope ; and be- 
cause we no longer seek to escape from our lot, we 
call ourselves resigned. But there is a test by 
which we may safely try whether such acquiescence 
in circumstances is true resignation or its counter- 
feit : — that which is true is cheerful, willing, rea- 
sonable; that which is false, < — ^gloomy and stoical. 
Our Redeemer here, as in all cases, gives us the key 
to the obtaining of the right feeling. It is founded 
upon experience of the past Life, as it has been, 
is a book always at hand, in which the tale of God's 
individual meroies to ourselves may plainly be read ; 
and with this view it is good for us to look back upon 
it at our leisure in its great outlines, and to endea- 
vour to regard it as a history belonging to some 
other person, which we are permitted to read. 

Very much may be learned from such a survey, 
more especially if we inquire into the life of the mind 
as well as that which is exhibited only in outward 
events. For no one entering steadily and conscien- 
tiously upon this review of life can fiiil to recognise 
a wisdom and justice in God's past dealings which 
must inspire confidence and resignation for the fu- 
ture* We may have had lives free from anxiety, or 
the reverse ; that is not the question : we may have 
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been saved from threatened misfortunes, or been 
all but crushed under them ; the point now under 
discussion is not affected by these outward events; 
although doubtless we must all discover, when en- 
gaged in such a retrospect, that Love has interposed 
to save us from suffering in ways wonderful and 
unexpected. But let our experience be what it 
may, there can surely be no one among us with any 
amount of sincerity in his heart who, if called upon 
to write the history of his life, — ^including in life the 
formation of his principles and opinions. — would not 
trace, through all the intricate workings of sorrow 
and of joy, the guiding, training, loving Hand of a 
most merciful Father. God may have suffered us to 
be afflicted, but through the affliction He has "forked 
in us either a consciousness of sin, or a power of 
endurance, or an enlarged sympathy, or some one of 
many qualities which must in the end further our 
eternal welfare. And this is not a forced view ' of 
life ; it is not the result of a predetermination to 
view everything in what is called the best light ; 
it is simply reasonable. The circumstances of the 
life of each individual, bo far as regards himself, 
have but one object, — the training of his soul for 
Heaven, the fitting him for companionship with 
angels, and preparing him for the Presence of God. 
And this is the view of the past which alone will 
give us confidence to meet whatever may yet be 
awaiting us. 

It has been said that every man^s autobiography 
if truly written, would be deeply interesting, and 
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no doubt the saying is true, but we can scarcely 
trust ourselves with such a task ; — there is^ in us 
too much self- consciousness ; — the eye of the world 
follows us so searchingly, even in our apparent 
secresy. We profess to write for ourselves, but 
the thought of the opinion which may be formed of 
us still haunts us, and though we seem to be alone, 
we feel ourselves really surrounded by witnesses. 
For man, there is but one solitude— the presence of 
God ; and in that presence alone may we dare to 
look upon ourselves as we have been, — ^as we are, — 
and as we may be. 

We need not attempt to shut out from ourselves 
any fact which that sight may bring before us. 
Pride and truth can never dwell together in any 
human breast. As we confess our sins before our 
Bedeemer, so let us also acknowledge what we have 
done to serve Him; and the acknowledgment, 
when made, as it then must be, in the deepest con- 
sciousness of weakness, will but serve to strengthen 
our faith, to confirm our hope, and to give us a 
more entire resignation to His Will. 

If we have been permitted to do anything for 
the good of others, or in the work of self-discipline, 
it has been by the operation of God's grace, acting 
through the outward circumstances of our lives. 
Let us then reverently try to trace the progress of 
that work. Strange, indeed will be the revelations 
made in the course of such an inquiry. Events 
which the world would have called most dangerous 
will be seen to have been the means of our safe? 
6 
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guard. Trial which it might have been thought 
would surely lead to a fall, will be discovered to 
have fostered a spirit of strength and constancy. 
Temper perhaps* was our besetting sin, and we were 
placed in a position where it was most sorely tried ; 
— ^but the very greatness of the temptation awoke 
us to the necessity of battling with it, and by the 
strong Hand of God's Might it was struggled with 
and subdued. Our vanity perhaps beset us. We 
had that belonging to us which might naturally call 
it forth, and we were sent into the world to receive 
its homage ; — but even before the snare beset us, 
God revealed to us that it was awaiting us, and by 
prayer and watchfulness we were enabled to guard 
against its approach ; closing our eyes and stopping 
our ears to the very least whisper of its seductive 
voice, because we knew that for us there was no 
safeguard but to crush our enemy at once — that to 
parley with it would be destruction. Or, again, — 
we may have been naturally anxious, distrustful, 
careful about the things of t^is world, and God 
may have seen fit so to order our lives, that they 
shall have been one continued course of harassing 
uncertainty and responsibility ; — here also we 
might have yielded to a slight temptation, but 
this has been so great that we were compelled to 
flee to God to save us from it. Such a life could 
not be borne without trust ; and the extremity of 
our anxiety has taught us to be in a measure un- 
anxious. 

These are but a few instances of the way in 
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which life may bo so reviewed as to give us a full, 
undoubting confidence in the Love which awaits us 
for the future. Even if we see nothing of what 
has been described, if we can trace no efforts and 
no victories, yet at least we have been taught to 
know our weakness. So far as we are in any degree 
in earnest, — ^and it is only an earnest mind which 
will undertake the inquiry now alluded to-— that 
earnestness is the result of the spiritual education 
through earthly channels already given, and the 
pledge of that which is still to come. 

For us also, even as for our blessed Saviour, 
there are, though in a very different sense, things 
written that " must be accomplished ;" — ^not indeed 
without or against our will, but through its train- 
ing and purification ! He " who willeth that all men 
should be saved," has therefore willed our salva- 
tion. There is a place in Heaven prepared for us, 
a crown of glory awaiting us, angels are expecting 
us, our Bedeemer stands ready to welcome us. But 
there are also, it may be, hours of bitter grief on 
earth in store for us,*-heart-sickening disappoint- 
ments, bereavements that shall make our homes 
desolate, anxiety that shall destroy every sense of 
present enjoyment; — all to be met with and en- 
dured. The one life is the necessary, the inevi- 
table preparation for the other. 

Who will be so cowardly as to shrink from it, 
or so tmthankful as to repine at it? In years gone 
by we may have labored without care ; now, and 
in years to come, we may have .to toil in doubt and 
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dreariness ; but it is the same God who prepares 
our lot, whatever it may be, to the end that all 
which is destined for us may be accomplished,—-- 
that we may be fitted for our place in the Kingdom 
of His Glory. 



HABIT. 



St. Luke, xxii. 39, 40. 

^ And He came ont, and went, as He was wont, to the Ifonnt of 
Olives ; and His disciples also followed Him. And when He 
was at the place, He said mito them, Fray that ye enter not 
into temptation." 

• 

" He went as He was wont." That expression, 
like so many others, brings up the image of common 
life. There are such numberless things which we 
are " wont " to do, — ^which we do without thought, 
but which are leading us on surely, though noise- 
lessly, to the scene of some great trial ! It is a fact 
which forces itself upon us irresistibly as we jour- 
ney on through life, increasing every day in ex- 
perience, and learning to read more clearly the 
" coming events which cast their shadows before." 
In youth we take the day as it appears, — we see the 
blossom of the present moment, but we never think 
that hidden below it lies the seed-vessel of the fu- 
ture ; and it is only when memory retraces our 
steps that we marvel at our blindness in not hav- 
ing discovered the beginnings of the events which 
now are fully developed. But it is very different 
in middle life. Then, every fact that occurs has an 
under-meaning, because we feel, that although per- 
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haps unimportant in itself, it is an advance towards 
something beyond. The quiet motion of the 
minute-hand over the clock is the impress of the 
footstep of time ; — ^and time as it journeys must 
lead us to the striking of the hour which shall bring 
us change. 

Even if it were not so, — if life could pass with- 
out painful and startling events, which probably it 
never does to any one — there is one event which 
must, sooner or later, be the end of all that we 
are " wont " to do— we must die : and this great 
necessity, this change which none can escape, is 
in itself sufficient to make our every-day actions 
of incalculable consequence, and to give force, 
if such were needed, — to our blessed Saviour's 
warning : " Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion." Well indeed may we pray whilst doing 
that which we are " wont " to do, that so the things 
which we are not " wont "to do may not be the 
occasion of our fall. 

For the power of a change of circumstances is 
felt more or less by us all. The mind which can 
stand unmoved by it is at once recognised as having 
a strength to which others must bow. Some per- 
sons — ^many perhaps amongst the young — are so 
much at the mercy of these outward events, that 
they become, even to themselves, different beings, 
according to their different ' situations. There is 
no intentional insincerity. They do and say simply 
according to their feelings, but the feelings them- 
eelves are altered. With the good and earnest 
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ihey alfio are earnest.; with the frirolous the^r 
also are frivolous. They have, in fact, no character 
of their own ; and this, which at first may appear 
only weakness, too often, in the end proves the 
prelude to great sin. 

But the evil is born with them I The excuse is 
offered by themselves, and charity is willing to 
accept it. That, however, is no true charity, 
which is contrary to the judgment of God. The 
excuse which will not be received at His Tribunal 
is not one which can be safely offered by any of us 
now. If we are indeed so changeable, — if new 
scenes, and sights, and companionship, do indeed 
so strongly affect us — ^it is because we have not 
chosen to put strength of principle into those with 
which we are familiar. The disciples were wont 
to accompany their Lord to the Mount of Olives ; — 
it was a customary practice. If in those daily 
walks their eyes had been so open to danger that 
they had learnt to look forward to it, and sought 
for strength to guard against it, they would not 
have required the special warning which at last 
fell powerless upon their ears : ^^ Pray that ye 
enter not into temptation." We are not now in- 
quiring, whether such a perception of coming evil 
would have been possible or desirable for them. 
There are some sudden temptations which God, in 
His wisdom, sees fit to permit, probably for the pur- 
pose of trying and humbling us ; but those to which 
a weak will is usually exposed are not sudden. 
We fall into them by degrees; we may even be said 
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to walk into tbem with our eyes open, — confessing 
and bemoaning our weakness, yet still advancing 
surely on the road to destruction. These are the 
sins for which weakness of will is no eiLCuse. For 
it must be remembered, that if a will be weak for 
goodness, it is in a measure also weak for sin. It is 
not hurried on by violent passion or eager imagi- 
nation. The feet move towards Satan ; but the 
face turns towards Christ. A wretched humiliating 
downfall that is which follows ! — more hopeless per- 
haps than the headlong plunge of desperate wilful- 
ness, — for as there was no strength to fall, so there 
is no strength to rise again. 

Earnestly, indeed, may those in whom such 
weakness is found be urged to seek the only 
means by which, through God's grace, it can be 
supported. God has given them a safeguard, if 
they can but be persuaded to use it. The most pow- 
erful agent, either for good or for evil, with a 
weak will, is habit It is powerful indeed with 
all ; but a strong mind can burst its bonds. The 
things which we are wont to do are the things 
which most of us feel at last we must do. If they 
are consecrated to God, we become the servants of 
God ; if they are yielded to the devil, we become 
the slaves of the devil. A weak will can, there- 
fore, through grace, strengthen itself by outward 
props. For instance, — there are certain moulds into 
which our lot is cast; we rise at certain hours, 
take our meals at fixed times, have certain definite 
occupations more or less important. These actions 
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engender states of mind wbicli form habits, — and 
habit, as it has been said, is all powerful with a 
weak will, — it constitutes, in fact, its strength. If, 
then, with our common regular actions, w/e asso- 
ciate others which are religious, they will become 
by degrees equally necessary and equally habitual. 
Suppose we resolve to seize a few minutes for 
private prayer every day before dinner, or after 
dinner, — the ordinary habit of dining will be a 
support, as it were, to the extraordinary habit of 
prayer. If left to ourselves to choose whether we 
would pray or not, we might one day perform the 
duty, and the next delay and deliberate, — and in 
the end neglect it ; but because we are accustomed 
to associate the act with another, which has from 
use and necessity become a habit, we feel ourselves 
constrained to continue it. This kind of necessity 
we may all have observed in ourselves, when we 
have been compelled in any way to break through 
our usual habits. If, in travelling, we are awake 
the greater part of the night, and retire to rest at 
day-break, we feel a necessity to say our prayers, 
as we call it, before going to bed, — a necessity 
arising from something quite apart from the needs 
of the moment, or the thankfulness inspired by 
having reached our journey's end in safety. "We 
may, indeed, have such feelings of gratitude, as we 
may also have prayed silently and earnestly in our 
night journey; but we are not satisfied unless, 
before we lay our heads on our pillow, we kneel to 
a!Bk God's blessing and protection. That is the 
5* 
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devotional habit,— only habit, — ^worthless in itself 
as a form, but valuable — oh I how incalculably 
valuable God only can tell — as a safeguard against 
the instability of the human will. 

Much is said by earnest-minded persons of the 
danger of forms, — and they are dangerous; no 
one can have watched his own heart without per- 
ceiving it. But there is far greater danger in 
living without forms. Form without spirit is for 
the time dead, yet whilst it remains with us it is 
the ever-present witness to the existence of the 
spirit which once inhabited and may still return 
to it. But spirit without form may die, and none 
be aware of its departure. A person accustomed 
to pray at certain times, may kneel and repeat a 
form of words without feeling, and his service is 
lifeless; but by the very act of prayer he acknowl- 
edges that devotion is his duty. A man accus- 
tomed to pray only when the wish is present, be- 
comes engrossed in the business of the world, and 
forgets that prayer is ever required of him. And 
so in all other cases. The streugth of our weak 
nature, — setting aside for the moment that one 
only strength which is derived from God, — is to 
be found in habit and association; and a weak 
will cannot form religions habits apart from com- 
mon ones. Its safety, therefore, is to seize upon 
the latter, and by them to attain the former. And 
this not only with regard to prayer, but in every 
other instance in which such association and habit 
are possible, — ^most especially in the avoidance of 
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temptation, and the cultivation of a spirit of watch- 
fulness. The sin which besets us daily will most 
probably come to us under certain forms and cir- 
cumstances, which are daily likewise. We are fret- 
ful under some customary annoyance ; as it draws 
near we may meet it with customary prayer. We 

^ give way to indolence at certain times; we may 

then associate with the temptation some particular 
thought of our Saviour; or recall some text of 
Scripture which shall rouse us to energy. A duty 
is required of us which we are always tempted to 
escape, or to perform negligently ; when* we have 
failed, we may compel ourselves instantly to retire 
to our own chamber, or in some other way secretly 
to offer special prayer for forgiveness and help. 

* These and many other such ways there are, by 

which a weak will may, through the influence of 
habit, become strong ; and when thus in all accus- 
tomed actions we have learned to look to our Sa- 
viour, we shall be so prepared for more sudden 
temptations, that the very instinct of our renewed 
nature will bid us " rise and pray," and through 
God's help, battle with and subdue it. 
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THE TWO WILLS. 



St. Luke, xzii. 41, 42. 

*And He was vrithdrawn Arom them about a stone's cast, and 
kneeled down, and prayed, saying, Father, if thoa be willing, 
remove this cup from Me : neTertheless, not my will^ but Thine, 
be done.'* 

God's Will ! Most wonderful that must be ! Yet 
we speak of it continually. Every day we talk of 
its being God's Will that certain events should 
hi^pen^ In every plan for the future we are — if 
we think rightly — ^accustomed either silently or 
openly to utter the reservation, "if it be God's 
Will." What do we mean by this ? God's Will 
cannot be an arbitrary impulse ; it must have an 
object, and even a law, though we do not always 
recognize such a necessity. Were we to do so it 
might make us more humble; less exacting — if 
the expression may be used — ^in our prayers, and 
more simple and trustful in our faith. We know 
that God is Omnipotent, and that His Will can do 
all things ; but we forget that He cannot -will con- 
trary to His Will ; that He cannot will what would 
defeat His own purpose. 

But that purpose we say is our salvation, and 
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we believe, in many cases, that we know what is 
likely to conduce to our salvation. Here again are 
we not blindly in fault ? God does will our 
salvation — tliere can be no doubt of that fact — but 
may He not will many things besides ? May not 
salvation be but a portion of that Eternal Will ? 
The Will which embraces Eternity and Infinity, 
which is absolutely perfect, absolutely wise, cannot 
be limited to the events of time and space. Sal- 
vation, — though it be the end of this present crea- 
tion, will we know be only a beginning of that 
which is to follow ; and what that second creation 
may be, what may be its object and its develop- 
ment, who can dare to say, or even to imagine ? 

The mystery of the Infinity of God's Will must 
be readily acknowledged by all thinking persons ; 
but when it presents itself to the mind it is gene- 
rally put aside as involving subjects too deep for 
the human intellect, and leading to dangerous 
speculations. 

Yet if, as it would seem from our Blessed Re- 
deemer's prayer of anguish, in it is to be found the 
root of all resignation, all humility and obedience, 
we may surely — with prayer for the guidance of 
His Spirit — do well in some way to think upon it. 

The Will of God must once have been literally 
and perfectly our will, since it was the will of the 
human being who came pure from the Hands of his 
Creator, with the Image of that Creator stamped 
upon his heart; and although, fallen as we are, we 
can now but with difficulty trace it, yet there are 
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indisputable proofs of its existence. The very 
desire, the perception, the comprehension of good- 
ness, common both to the heathen and the Christian, 
the mere fact that Infinity and Eternity are needs 
of our being, show that thevimpress.of Diyinitj 
which was once engraven on us is not yet effaced. 

But there is also in us a lower will, consequent 
upon our inferior nature. It is not necessarily 
sinful, for it was shared by our sinless Eedeemer : 
but its inferiority is proved by the fact that if it 
could be satisfied to the utmost extent of which it 
is capable, it could never produce happiness. The 
higher will would still remain, which, formed for 
Heaven, cannot find rest on earth ; and pining for 
Eternity cannot solace itself with Time. And here 
probably is to be found the cause of a fact which 
all persons who have thought about themselves 
must have observed ; — that we never really know 
our own will to its full extent. If we were asked 
at this moment to decide perfectly what we de- 
sire, — ^what we will, — ^what we know would make 
us completely happy, — there exists not the human 
being on earth who could answer. Some things, 
indeed, we may know that we wish for, some bless- 
ings we may be certain would increase our happi- 
ness, and the words ^^ union with Christ," would to 
the Christian express everything for which he would 
earnestly pray ; — but who can tell all that union 
with Christ implies ? We will — ^but we know not 
what we will ; and for those who have no such 
desire by which to shadow forth the longings of 
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their souls, there must ever exist a vague, unsat- 
isfied yearuing, — a will which wanders forth into 
Infinity, and loses itself in the boundless sea of 
never- ending existence ; and because it knows not 
what it seeks, sinks back, jaded and disappointed, 
to forget itself, if possible, in the gratification of 
the lower will — the will which embraces earth, and 
which will then strive to become the lord of its 
being. 

But the higher will, the deeper longing, cannot 
thus be crushed ; for the events of time, and all that 
befalls us — ^whether inwardly or outwardly — in 
the period of our probation, are really inseparably 
connected with Eternity. The Infinite Plans, 
the Everlasting Counsels of God are in the 
process of being carried out by those very cir- 
cumstances which we refer to the province of the 
lower will. The objects for which too many of us 
so earnestly strive, looking upon them only as con- 
nected with earth, are tending to the attainment of 
some grand object, deep in the depths of Grod^s 
Will, which shall have its fulfilment in a far-off 
Eternity. If we are disappointed in them, it is 
but because by that disappointment some mighty 
work, unknown to us, may be furthered — ^a work 
not, we may believe, involving exclusively our sal- 
vation, but some scheme of which our salvation 
forms a part. To obtain the satisfaction of our 
will,— -our lower will, — cannot, therefore, really be 
to have our will, for our real toUl is the higher 
will, the will which we derived from Ood, and 
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which, therefore, whilst on earth (and snrelj also 
when in Heaven), can only be satisfied bj resig- 
nation and obedience. There is an illustration 
which may, perhaps, be used without irreverence, 
and which may help us to see this more clearly : — 
A child, unable properly to hold a pen, comes to 
us desiring to write a letter. It knows, in a cer- 
tain way, what it wills, but the idea it has formed 
of its own will is imperfect, and it cannot under- 
stand how to attain it ; therefore, it trusts itself to 
our will — it places its hand in ours, and consents 
to be guided. But the child has two wills .• besides 
the desire to write, it desires also to form certain 
figures which suit its fancy ; — and thence results a 
struggle. If, subduing that lower will, it can trust 
simply to the person who guides it, its first wish 
will be attained. It may not see or understand 
by what means, — it may not even comprehend, 
when completed, the object for which it has been 
labouring, but it will not be the less successful. If, 
on the contrary, following its secondary will, it at- 
tempts to take the guidance of its own movements, 
it will so far attain its object, that it will form 
certain characters, but it will not, therefore, have 

satisfied itself. The first object— the higher will 

must still remain unfulfilled. 

Would to God that we could all feel that we are 
— ^what, indeed, we are — children, called upon to 
wort for objects which we do not see, and which, if 
we did see, we could not understand, but in which 
are involved the power of Almighty Love, the 
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blessedness of an Almighty Creator ! Christ felt 
it. He who was one with the Father, who saw 
all, and knew and comprehended all — He, in 
that hour of His great anguish, became as a little 
child, because He knew — as none other could 
know, — that His lower will, sinless though it was, 
would, if permitted to work, frustrate the purpose 
and the object of that vast, glorious, unutterable 
Will, which had planned from Eternity to Eter- 
nity ; and by which not only the creatures of the 
earth, but the blessed inhabitants of Heaven, were 
to receive the fulness and completion of their joy. 
Therefore He said, « Not My Will, but Thine be 
done." 

The oflFering of the will I It is the only offering 
which it is ours to bring. And, God be thanked ! 
its value depends not on the forms under which it 
is made. Let it be but perfect, without reserva- 
tion, and God will accept it, whether it be exhib- 
ited in the resignation to a passing throb of pain, 
or the agony which ends in death. 
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PAIN. 



St. Lukb, xzii. 43, 44. 

* And there appeared an angel unto Him from Heaven, strength- 
oning Him. And being in agony he prayed more earnestly ; 
and His sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the groand.** 

We use the word " agony" so commonly without 
any intention of expressing its full meaning, that 
we do not at all realise what "agony" in the 
Bible language must be — agony in its full intensity. 
There is much evil in such exaggeration. The 
word which has been applied to our Bedeemer's 
trials might well be thenceforth sacred to us ; only 
to be used in connection with pain, sanctified by 
faith and resignation, and thus united with His suf- 
ferings. Perhaps we scarcely know how much we 
deaden our own power of perception, and therefore 
of sympathy, by the unreality of our daily conver- 
sation. We have but one instrument by which or- 
dinarily we can hope to arouse feeling either in 
ourselves or others, — ^language. It is made use of 
under all circumstances, and in all cases. The Bible 
words are not different from the words in which 
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we address each other in dally life — ^not different 
that is in themselves, only different in their arrange- 
ment; and one of the great difficulties which we 
mnst all at times feel, in awakening ourselves from 
a state of torpor and indifference, arises from this 
fact. The words we read are so familiar to us that 
they cease to touch us. There is, douhtlcss, a 
counteracting blessing. If religious language was 
different from common language, we should learn 
to look upon religion even more than we do, as 
apart from the duties and pursuits of common life. 
But we are very unwise, if not actually wrong, in 
so using the words which have been applied to 
hallowed purposes, as to associate them chiefly with 
trifles. 

Agony is intensity of pain, cither of body or mind, 
and pain, being accepted by Jesus as his earthly 
portion, became from that moment sacred. When- 
ever we can thus regard it, we are at liberty to 
adopt the language which expresses not only our 
own suffering, but His ; never otherwise. Such a 
thought, if carefully cherished, would check many 
a hasty, discontented, exaggerated word, as it would 
surely soften every repining feeling, when great pain 
of body or distress of mind is really our trial. The 
former is to some more fearful than the latter — 
probably because they have never experienced it. 
The calm endurance of great bodily anguish is to 
them a marvel so astonishing, that it raises the suf- 
ferer far above themselves, whatever may be the 
other circumstances of his condition. The very 
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fihrinking which they feel at the sight of agony 
humbles them to the dust with the thought how 
little they could be able to bear it. Such persons 
will speak but little on the subject ; they feel, in 
approaching it, that they are venturing to describe 
an unknown land, and that those familiar with it 
will soon discover their ignorance. 

But there is a lesson to be learned even from 
the very dread with which persons unused to 
pain, look forward to it. It does not seem that 
the Kedeemer of the world was — if one may 
dare to use the expression — braver in this re- 
spect than ourselves. The anguish of the Cross 
seems to have been so present to Him at all 
times, that it became the subject of His allusions 
long before the hour of death drew nigh. His 
thoughts dwelt upon the sad details. He spoke 
of them to His disciples, again and again. They 
were the topic of, what would appear to have been 
IcDgthened conversations. ^' From that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto his disciples how that 
He must go unto Jerusalem and suffer many 
things." And again, very shortly after, "While 
they abode in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son 
of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, 
and they shall kill Him." And a third time, as they 
were going up to Jerusalem, He entered more fully 
into the subject, making mention of the mocking 
and scourging. Doubtless, all this was said in 
mercy, to prepare His friends for that which was 
to follow; but there is nothing which can lead 
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US to imagine that our Lord was in any way in- 
sensible to his own share in the coming trial. The 
weakest, most sensitive, and timid among us may 
find comfort in the consideration that, although 
Jesus bore his agony of body with unflinching for- 
titude, yet, on its approach, His soul was " sor- 
rowful even unto death,'' and the Angel of Mercy 
was sent to strengthen Him. 

It is by thus looking at pain as connected with 
Christ that we also may hope to be strengthened 
to bear it. All which exalts and ennobles suffering 
rouses naturally a spirit of fortitude; whilst any 
thing which helps to teach us what we owe to our 
Bedeemer must be a blessing so great, that we can 
surely never murmur at the suffering by which it is 
to be attained. With such a thought, we may even 
have a feeling of regret if we have been spared great 
pun. Yet He who orders pain knows the weak- 
ness of each individual, and apportions the amount 
of trial with unerring wisdom. And the way in 
which slight pain is borne, or rather in which we 
shrink from it, may be a clear proof how unfit we 
are for more. If we watch ourselves during the 
course of any one day, and mark our impatience at 
the slightest discomfort, — how little we can bear a 
cold bkst or an oppressive heat, how overpowered 
we are by a passing headache, or the throbbing of 
a tooth, — we shall learn very much of our own 
weakness and of our Bedeemer's endurance. And 
so, perhaps, we may be taught to receive these 
petty trials in the way which will alone prevent us 
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from repining under them^ and give them dignity 
by association with Christ. Trifling though we 
know them to be, yet are they too much for our 
cheerful endurance, until we have learned to wel- 
come them as the faint shadowings forth of that 
which He bore. 

In days of old it was a part of Christian piety 
to make pilgrimages to the land where our Lord 
lived and died. As the traveller walked the streets 
of Jerusalem, and gazed on the. scenes of his Be- 
deemer's agony, the sense of that agony became 
so vivid, that he returned— or thought he should 
return — ^to his home with feelings of devotional 
gratitude which could never again die away. It 
may have been an error, a delusive hope. Satan, as 
we know, again exercised his dominion over too 
many of those who had knelt by the Holy Sepulchre, 
and in truest earnestness vowed themselves to the 
service of Satan's conqueror. But it was, at least, 
the error of a loving heart ; and who shall say that 
the o£fering of that heart was not accepted ? And 
life — the idost humble, the most commonplace — 
is it not also a pilgrimage ? The allegory has 
been brought before us so often, that we turn from 
it almost with weariness. Yet there is oneway 
in which we may make it -very reaL We are in- 
deed treading in our Saviour's footsteps. Our life 
has outward features resembling His, and through 
them we may recall the image of His earthly exist- 
ence, even as though we trod the olive-garden of 
Qethsemane, or knelt in awe and thankfulness on 
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Calvary. What we cannot see, we may teach our- 
selves to feel ; and when we receive a pang of an- 
guish with the remembrance that pain was Christ's 
portion, and that in bearing it we are like Him and 
brought nearer to Him, we shall scarcely wish it to 
be removed from us. 

Yes : that is the real blessing of all pain, be it 
great or little. Until we have endured it, there is 
still, as it were, a wall which shuts us out from 
full sympathy with our Redeemer. He can feel for 
us, but we cannot feel for Him. He stands apart 
from us. We look upon His suffering with awe ; 
but we have nothing of our own by which, even in 
an infinitely remote degree, to measure it. And the 
words, " being in an agony," are read by us with 
cold hearts and voices which neither falter nor 
tremble ; and we turn away to murmur at the least 
touch of discomfort, the faintest shadow of pain, 
and call our petty griefs misery, and the passing 
jarring of our nerves agony. 

Humbly but earnestly, indeed, may we hope that 
God, as He shall see fit, may teach us what that 
word really means ; — ^that He may teach us accord- 
ing to our need, slowly, gently ; — ^leading us on, 
step by step ; — sending His angel to strengthen us 
when we shrink at the prospect before us; — sup- 
porting us up the long ascent before we reach what, 
if necessary, must be the place of our crucifixion, 
yet still teaching us, — ^not sparing us, — not allow- 
ing OS to fall short of any degree of faith, or love. 
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or gratitude to which we may attain through the 
tribulation either of soul or body. 

If a place in heaven farthest from our Redeemer 
could be ours without pain, would we accept it, if 
one — close by His side, immediately in His loving 
Presence— were oflfered at the price of agony ? 

The suggestion is but imaginary. It is not the 
amount of pain endured, but the spirit in which it 
is received, which brings us nearer to, or sends us 
farther from our Lord. Yet it is no imagination 
that through suffering the spirit is perfected in the 
likeness of Christ. 

" He, in the days of His flesh, when He had 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto Him that was able to save 
Him from death, and was heard in that He feared ] 
though He were a son, yet learned He obedience 
by the things which He suffered." And still the 
most favoured amongst His disciples are those 
who are permitted here to share the cup of which 
He Himself drank ; and who hereafter — ^brightest 
and most glorious in the company of His redeemed 
— shall, through Eternity, " rejoice with exceeding 
joy." 

May He help us all so to accept the share of 
pain, of whatever kind, now by God's mercy given 
us, that we may be prepared for that further por- 
tion which He shall see needful to bring us nearer 
and hearer to Himself ! 



EXERTION IN SORROW. 



St. Luke, xxii. 45, 46. 

** And when He roBe np from prayer, and was come to His disciples, 
He found them sleeping for sorrow, and said nnto them. Why 
sleep ye ? rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation." 

Sleeping for sorrow ! At the first moment, tbat 
strikes us as strange. The common idea is that grief 
is sleepless ; and it may be with some persons, but 
it is not so with all. When danger is yagaely an- 
ticipated, but not actually present, or when the 
first anguish of a great suffering is past, there is a 
physical drowsiness which sometimes seems to par- 
alyze all the powers of the mind. But even if this 
were not so, it is unquestionably true that grief has 
a deadening effect on the mental, and even the 
moral faculties ; and in this consists its danger. It 
is a great mistake to suppose, as so many do, that 
affliction rouses us necessarily to a sense of duty ; 
that persons are purified by suffering as mechan- 
ically as gold is purified in the fire. If the process 
of purification is to take place,^ the metal cast into 
the furnace must be really gold ; for if base metal 
should be placed under the same ordeal it will 

6 
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melt ; and in like manner it is only that character 
or that portion of the character, which is really 
sterling and pure, that will come forth purified by 
the furnace of affliction ; all that is base and selfish 
will be overwhelmed by the fierceness of the .trial. 
There is indeed no doubt that many persons ex- 
hibit traits of goodness in seasons of adversity 
which, according to our human calculation, would 
never have been shown in prosperity. But this is 
not necessarily the result of the mechanical work- 
ing of trial. We know very little of the inmost 
lives even of thosa who are nearest and dearest to 
us ; still less can we judge of those of our ordinary 
j&iends and acquaintances.. We call persons frivo- 
lous and worldly, because we see them mixing in 
gay society, and surrounded by the allurements of 
wealth ; but we know nothing of the hidden longing 
for better things, — the struggles after holiness in 
the midst of difficulties — the sincerity of heart 
which makes the conscience tender and uneasy; 
and renders the life of gaiety a life of self-denial. 
When such dispositions shine forth brightly in the 
hour of adversity, we say that it is affliction which, 
through God's mercy, has changed them ; but it is 
not so. God's mercy has indeed removed the stum- 
bling-block from their paths, but the disposition is 
what it was before ; and when cast into the furnace 
the gold is purified and the dross cleared away. 

It is especially necessary for us to remember 
this, because we are apt to indulge an unreal ro- 
mance with regard to trial. Perhaps most persons 
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who give way to day dreams have, at some time or 
other, placed themselves, in imagination, in posi- 
tions in which they were exposed to it, and have 
nobly borne up under it; and if conscience should 
whisper that the same heroism is not shown in 
daily life, the natural answer is, that srength will 
be forthcoming when the cause for exerting it is 
sufficiently strong. Thus men and women — ^yes, 
and children also, — judge of themselves, not by 
what they are, but by what they believe they could 
be ; and the first step towards ridding ourselves of 
this self-deceit may be, to remember that the natu- 
ral tendency of grief is to cause us to ^' sleep for 
sorrow." It absorbs us so as to afford a legitimate 
reason for attending to nothing else. With some 
persons it becomes a morbid self-indulgence, and 
is actually cherished and nurtured. Everything 
which would disturb it is carefully shunned ; the 
claims of daily duties are looked upon as intrusive ; 
and although time, as it goes on, softens the bitter- 
ness of sorrow, it has no effect upon the form in 
which it has been embodied. Instead of a real, 
natural grief, one which is exaggerated and unnat- 
ural has been created ; and this cannot be parted 
with without a sacrifice of the selfishness which 
originated, and the vanity which fostered it. In 
such cases, where is the healthful result of affliction 
to be fbund ? 

Our Lord's words to His disciples give us the 
only true guidance for our conduct under trial. 
" Rise and pray, lest ye enter into temptation."-*- 
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^' Rise " — ^be active, watchful, earnest-^onlj trusi 
not in yourselves. Grief cannot afford to neglect 
any precautions. It dares not loosen the reins of 
self-government, for they are already slackened by 
the intensity of feeling. The rules for daily con- 
duct which were needed in prosperity can never be 
spared in adversity ; and the first duty we neglect 
because we are unhappy, is the precursor of that 
uneasy spirit of self-dissatisfaction (wholly unlike 
repentance), which will at length rise up as a cloud 
between us and our Grod, and veil from us the 
brightness of his consolations. But how seldom 
we act upon this conviction I We say, perhaps, 
that we cannot summon resolution to attend to 
ordinary occupations, and that we need relief. In- 
stead, therefore, of employing ourselves, we sit idle ; 
instead of walking, we lie down ; instead of endeav- 
oring to employ our minds usefully, we indulge in 
the distraction of a noveL These are all opiates. 
They lull the pain for a time, but it will return 
with tenfold bitterness afterwards. "Bise and 
pray;'' there is no other remedy. Duties fulfilled, 
though with an aching hieart — prayers uttered, 
though with faltering lips — ^these will soothe us, 
even by the very efforts which they compel us to 
make. " When He giveth quietness, who then can 
make trouble." And when is there any quietness 
like the quietness of conscience ? If it be tieeded 
in joy, how tenfold more in sorrow ? 

And the warning, if needed for ourselves, may 
be useful also as regards our friends. It may hap- 
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pen that we Bee those we lore oTerwhelmed 1)7 
affliction, crushed beneath the weight of some sor- 
row, which seems to leave them no power of rising 
again. Under such circumstances the advice com- 
monly given is to seek something which may dis* 
tract the thoughts. Travelling, society, and cheerful 
amusements, are recommended and tried, most prob- 
ably in vain ; the wound is too deep for any such 
remedies. What is needed is perfect resignation 
to Ood's Will in feeling, and this can be attained 
only by a loving devotion to His Will in action* 
When we are consciously, not mechanically, work- 
ing for Him, we cannot help loving Him ; when we 
love Him, we acquiesce without a murmur in what 
He appoints. The suggestion of some little duty 
of affection^or benevolence, will in many such cases 
be far more in accordance with the depression of a 
broken heart, than a plan for a foreign tour. The 
sense of usefulness is a tonic; amusement is but 
an opiate. The reason why so many mothers, left 
widows in youth, are able to rouse themselves from 
the blow which it might have seemed would over- 
power them, is that they have something still to 
do, an object still to live for, and with this there 
can be no overwhelming desolation. The tempta- 
tion is, '^ to sleep for sorrow,'' but they are compelled 
to rise ; and in their loneliness and dreariness of 
heart *they cannot but pray. And the remedy 
which is effectual with them will be found efficacious 
more or less with others. 

Still more is there need to '^ rise and pray," when 
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trial is drawing near and we are looking forward 
to it. 

With trial temptation is inseparably joined. 
And it is coming to us in an unknown shape. Ob- 
servation teaches us that no one set of human 
events is ever presented to us a second time in the 
same form ; and therefore no experience of di£Eicul- 
ties which are past will prepare us perfectly for those 
that are to come. And as we know not our foe, so 
neither do we know the weapons upon which we 
must seize to defend ourselves. AU must be in 
readiness, or that which we most need will be 
wanting in the hour of danger. 

" Bise and pray." It may safely be our motto 
in all trial And if we could feel that every tempt- 
ation to which, in our sorrow, we yield, betrays 
the soul for which Christ died into the hands of 
Satan, His enemy, we might hope that it could 
never be forgotten. 



THE KISS OF BETRAYAL. 



St. Luke, rsciL 47, 48. 

** And while He yet spake, behold a multitude, and he that was 
called Judas, one of the twelve, went before them, and drew near 
unto Jesus to kiss Him. But Jesus said unto him, Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss I " 

That seems the worst kind of betrayal, yet pro- 
bably it is in some degree the most common, not 
indeed conscionsly, but still actually. Few of us 
are guilty and hardened enough openly to turn 
against our Lord, yet. who is there that is not 
tempted more or less at times to betray Him, under 
the pretence of doing Him honour. 

Such conduct is especially the danger of an age 
which, like the present, may be described as reH- 
gious. To talk of persecution now is almost a 
mockery. Religion is universally respected. The 
peculiar form under which it may exhibit itself 
may be obnoxious to certain persons, but it is not re- 
ligion itself which is the cause of offence ; all parties 
agree in professing to hold that in high estimation. 
Rank and talent and wealth are enlisted on its 
side, and the world, true to its principles, bows 
the knee before it with a willing heart, giving its 
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outward homage to God, so that it may give its 
inward devotion to the Devil. 

These may seem strong words, but if the fact 
be true, they cannot possibly be too strong. The 
most striking evidence of public opinion perhaps 
is to be found in the tone of the public literature 
of the day, which is read, criticised, blamed, but 
in reality respected and obeyed. How condescend- 
ingly religion is patronised by it! how calmly 
and impartially, for the most part, praise and cen- 
sure are dealt out, — the writers standing aloof 
j&om all parties, regarding their contests with an 
amused indifference, and professing to be anzious 
only that all should have fair play ; and especially 
that nothing should interfere with the furtherance 
of that particular amount of religious belief which 
they profess themselves ! — a belief to be found ex- 
clusively neither in the doctrines of the English 
nor of the Bomish Ohurch ; neither in the tenets 
of Baptists, Independents, Quakers, nor Presbyte- 
rians; which has '^ no form, no local habitation, and 
no name,'' but which, as it is said to prevade all, 
may, it is supposed, be equally honoured in all. 

It sounds very plausible, and there is an element 
of liberality on the surface which serves to con- 
ceal the lukewarmness underneath ; and when such 
a state of feeling exists in the world at large, it 
must, more or less, have its influence upon indi- 
vidual conduct. 

Outward devotion to God, and goodness under 
any form, will coaimand respect, and respect is 
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dear to us all ; so there is no difficult j in being 
what the world calls religious. Persons pro- 
fessing one set of doctrines are careful to keep 
up reverential and ritual observances; persons 
professing others, think lightly of them, and 
substitute in their stead abstinence from certain 
amusements, while both make use of peculiar ex- 
pressions, supposed to embody peculiar principles. 
A third party stands apart from either, but has 
still a religion of its own, carried on under the 
form of schools for general education, homes for the 
destitute, and relief for the starving, with a mode 
of expression which is its own likewise, and in 
which liberality and philanthropy hold a promi- 
nent place. 

But the worship of Christ — is it necessarily 
amongst them ? God forbid that any one should 
presume to say that such external demonstrations 
of religion are in their nature hypocritical ; that 
they are to be condemned, or even discouraged. 
Whilst we live in the body we must worship with the 
body ; and nothing has been more clearly ascertained 
than the fact, that in religion, as in life, if we 
destroy the body, the soul will depart. The tone 
of public opinion which does honour to the out- 
ward forms is, therefore, so far true and right. They 
are worthy of reverence; though superstition, or 
prejudice, or self-seeking, may be found in them. 
But there is a question to be considered by each 
individual, which is of little moment now in the 
eyes of the world, but on the answer to which will 
6* 
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depend the sentence of Eternity. This outward 
reverence — ^is it with us the result of the love of 
God, or the love of man, or of ourselves ? We 
give our Lord apparently the Kiss of Peace, are 
we very sure that it is not in reality the Kiss of 
Treachery ? 

Yague though the question may appear, a sin- 
cere conscience will soon make it clear in detail ; 
for every religious act, and every occupation con- 
nected with religion, performed without a corre- 
sponding motive, is in its measure the betrayal of 
Christ with the Kiss of Peace. How many such 
there are, and how Satan must rejoice over them ! 
To turn the weapons of an enemy against himself 
is one of the most exulting achievements of war- 
fare. 

And it is not a question of bad motives ; the 
motive may not be absolutely bad. Custom, con- 
venience, amusement, love of society, curiosity, are 
not in themselves evil ; they are only very liable to 
perversion when applied to actions which have a 
religious aspect. There lies the danger of religious 
parties, religious meetings, bazaars for religious 
purposes, conversation obtrusively upon religious 
subjects; — or, on the other hand, — a devotion to 
rituals, church adornment, and discussions which, 
however they may bear the semblance of interest 
in church matters, can scarcely be designated 
by any other name than church-gossip. It may 
seem a hard thing to say, but many of us are 
safer when engaged in occupations avowedly con- 
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neoted with the world, than in those which, 
without being strictly devotional, profess to be 
connected with religion. This does not in the 
least imply that all such occupations are to be 
avoided, — ^in their degree many may be excellent 
and useful ; but if the worldly element be the at- 
traction, they may be good for others, but they are 
assuredly not good for us ; and when we are com- 
pelled to dress up our religion in the garb of the 
world, in order to render it palatable to those who 
would not otherwise accept it, we may be sure 
that, whatever may be the outward semblance of 
good, we are but ministering to self-delusion and 
hypocrisy. 

The evil is very insidious. For instance, — we join 
what is termed a worldly party, or one which is 
formed ostensibly for the purpose of amusement ; 
and we face that danger at once. Amusement, 
like business, may, we know, lead us astray. Sut 
God does not forbid recreation; human nature re- 
quires it; kindness, sympathy, and unselfishness 
may be fostered by it; therefore, we have no 
scruple in taking part in it. Still, because it does 
not profess to be religious, we are on our guard ; 
we fear lest vanity or self-indulgence should tempt 
us, and we watch against them. 

But we go to a religious party, and we think 
we are doing a religious act ; there is such a show 
of unworldliness in it, that it scarcely strikes us as 
necessary to inquire whether there is a reality 
also; and so unawares we become vain, or cyni- 
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cal, or presampiuous, or even insincere, or hypo- 
critical; and at the very moment that we worship 
Christ with our lips, we are taming to Satan with 
onr hearts. Or, again, — yre employ ourselves in 
some common pursuit, with no definitely serious 
ohject, only, it may be, in compliance with neces- 
sity, or friendship, or the forms of society ; yet, if 
we are in earnest, we make an effort to put a 
higher spirit into it, because- naturally it has none 
of its own. But we spend our time in teaching in 
sdbools, acting as members of charitable societies, 
working altar-cloths, and decorating churches; 
and because we have been consciously employed 
upon the things of Grod, we do not deem it incum- 
bent upon us to inquire whether our thoughts may 
not, at the very same time, have been given to the 
things of Satan. 

Fashions are always more or less mournful to 
those who ponder seriously upon them. We think 
the old monks mistaken who believed they were 
doing God service when they spent their time in 
illuminating missals; perhaps they would think 
us more than mistaken if they saw the trouble 
which is sometimes taken at the present day to 
illustrate and ornament portions of God's Holy 
Word merely as specimens of taste. 

In our more serious moments, we have all pro- 
bably been tempted to sigh for the opportunities of 
a more definite religious life; we imagine that 
with religious services, conversation, employments, 
there would necessarily be religious safeguards. 
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But Gtod deals more wisely with ns than we should 
with ourselves. He wills to make us sincere ; and 
these things upon which our hearts are set would 
possibly be to us temptations to insincerity. The 
situation in which we are placed, — ^the advantages, 
or even the disadvantages, which in the ordering of 
Providence are provided for us, these, we may be 
assured, are the best for our spiritual education 
Further privileges may be desired and prayed for ; 
and if the prayer be granted, they will assuredly 
prove blessings ; but, if it be not, we may fear that 
Jihey would be stumbling-blocks, or snares. God only 
knows our hearts. But better^ far better, must it 
be for us never to have the opportunity of offering 
to our Lord the Kiss of Peace, if by such an ap- 
parent privilege we are tempted to bestow on Him 
the Kiss of Treachery. 
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ENERGY. 



St. Luke, xxii. 49 — 51. 

" When they which "were about Him oaw what would follow, they 
said unto Him, Lord, shall we smite with the sword t And ono 
of them smote the servant of the high priest, and cnt off his 
right ear. And Jesns answered and said, Saflter ye thus far 
And He touched his ear, and healed him." 

Thebe is a wonderful contrast between St. Peter's 
hasty zeal and onr Lord's divine calmness ; bnt 
it is long before we learn to appreciate the dif- 
ference. Age and experience may assist us, though 
the danger then is of lukewarmness and indolence. 
Young persons, from the very violence of their feel- 
ings, sympathise peculiarly with energy ; but they 
judge of it ignorantly ; they marvel at the power 
which sets ihe universe in motion, and forget that 
it is an exercise of the same power, intensified, 
which preserves it in its uninterrupted course. This 
human view of energy, which is especially a sceptical 
view in abstract theology, and leads men to deny 
the attributes of Ood from the very order and 
care with which they are exhibited, leads also to 
most injurious practical results. And it is the 
peculiar characteristic of the present day, and the 
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temptation, probably, of every one who attempts to 
take a leading part in directing public opinion. We 
must all not only do^ but we must feel that we are 
doing. We cannot be contented with the convic- 
tion that our work is being completed, but we must 
see, and actually be conscious of the process of com- 
pleting ; if not, we draw back in disappointment. 

Our Redeemer's life teaches us a very different 
lesson. He could, as He Himself tells us, have 
saved Himself by a miracle. But He had a work 
to do, so unutterably important, that, in His inward 
human feelings, *^ He was straightened till it was 
accomplished ;" yet for which for three and thirty 
years He had tarried — ^labouring, suffering, praying, 
till His hour should come ; and so he would suffer 
and pray stilL 

Was there no energy in this ? Surely endur- 
ance is stronger than impulse, for it is the prolon- 
gation of the life of impulse. Perseverance is the 
highest form of energy, for it is the continued ez- 
ertion of energy. 

The slow accomplishment of all things is, in- 
deed, one of the greatest mysteries both of reason 
and revelation. It is in vain to search into it, but 
it is not in vain to strive to learn from it. It may 
be that the gradual working of the operations of 
Nature is necessary as an exhibition of the attri- 
butes of Almighty Power and Wisdom. He who 
said, ^%et there be light, and there was light," could, 
in like manner, have ca]Ied the heavens and the 
«arth into existence by one word. The fact thai 
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creation, as it now is, was a consecutive not an 
instantaneous work, is a self-evident proof that it 
was best it should not be so. Still more is it a 
proof that some wonderful exemplification of power 
and goodness is hidden under this same principle of 
continued rather than instantaneous energy, when 
we see it exhibited not only in the works of the na- 
tural world, but in the dealings of God with the 
spiritual world. 

Bedemption, so long expected, — salvation, in its 
fulness, so long delayed, — the lingering probation 
of this weary earth, — the patient waiting of the 
spirits of the just in the land of the departed, — 
what does it all mean ? Surely, again, endurance 
must be better, wiser, more merciful, more just, more 
energetic, than impulse, for it is the characteristic 
of the dealings of the All Holy One. He forbade 
the stroke of the sword which might have freed Him 
from His enemies. He bore with evil because it 
was to be conquered by endurance \ and now He 
summons us to do likewise. 

Yes, — to bear with it even in ourselves. Our 
work lies before us, to be completed, when — God only 
can tell ; and we therefore need not ask. Strange 
though it may sound, the fulfilment of our object is 
not our object, because it is placed beyond our reach. 
We sigh for sinlessness ; we labor to attain it ; but 
we have set before ourselves a wrong aim, and no 
marvel that we are disappointed in attaining it. 
Sinlessness, indeed, we must long for ; if we do not, 
we are not prepared for Heaven. Sinlessness, 
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also, we must labour for, since any known and wil- 
fttlly permitted sin must separate our souls from 
God. But our object now is not the peace of 
Heaven, but the long endurance, — the patient abid' 
ing struggle of earth. If to be sinless were man's 
task, then would the first fervent prayer be ac- 
cepted, and the sinner be at peace for ever. What 
God does not see fit to grant, we must be content 
to wait for. 

Well may we be patient with ourselves, since 
God is so. Patience will help and cheer, and even 
stimulate us, far better than eagerness. For to be 
patient, though it implies calmness in the presence 
of evil, implies also a full consciousness of its guilt ; 
no yielding to it, for that is not patience, but im- 
patience; no acquiescence in its existence, for 
acquiescence is but passive yielding. It implies 
a prudent energy, exerted without intermission ; a 
sense of duty which wakes, when feeling sleeps; 
a vigilance seldom surprised, because always in a 
state of preparation ; a hope never cast down by 
failure, because knowing that failure may, if we 
will, be converted, through God's help, into an- 
other form of the struggle, which shall ultimately 
end in victory. Patience, therefore, must ulti- 
mately secure our object. Each day's work, each 
day's effort, that is what we are to set before us. It 
is a task within our compass, and open to our self- 
examination, and our repentance. If we provide 
for it, we shall do all that Grod requires of us ; for 
the struggle of to-day is, though we may not per- 
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ceive it, the vantage-gromid from which we shall 
set forth to-morrow. 

Thus only shall we bear our part steadfastly in 
'life. There are times when it seems to us very 
long — ^when in weariness of heart we lie down at 
night, and in weariness rise in the morning, and 
still before us stretches the long and seemingly in- 
terminable future, with the necessity of continued 
effort and an unrelazing vigilance ; and we say to 
ourselves, " One effort, bowever great; one struggle, 
however terrible ! — ^if that were all, it could be 
borne." Yes, indeed, it could be, but in that con- 
viction lies the answer to all our questioning as to 
the lengthened probation of ourselves, or of this 
fallen world. 

Energy and power are to be found in endurance ; 
and energy and power alone can enable us to fight 
by our Saviour^s side on earth, or to share His 
triumph in Heaven. 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



St. Luke, zxii. 52, 53. 

* Q^en Jesiu eaid unto the chief priests, and captains of the temple, 
and the elders, which were come to Him, Be ye come oat, as 
against a thief, with swords and staves ? When I was daily with 
yoa In tlie temple, ye stretched forth no hands against Me 1 but 
this is your hour, and the power of darkness." 

OuB Lord's human feeling shows itself especially 
in the shrinking from insult ; He says not merely, 
''Be ye come out against me," as if it was an injustice, 
but He adds, '' as against a thief, with swords and 
staves ?" We may enter into that part of His trial 
by remembering how we ourselves feel, when any- 
thing happens to us in the least degree approaching 
to insult ^ how even the best and humblest minds 
are overcome by it. False dignity is no doubt 
often confounded with true, but the latter does not 
the less exbt ; and as no wound is so painful as 
that which touches it, so when the sense of dignity 
is lost, the character is inevitably degraded. This 
arises from the fact, that dignity, like every other 
noble quality, rests upon truth, and when the sense 
of truth is gone, or even injured, deterioration 
follows as a thing of course. He who was perfect, 
must, in His inmost soul, have recoiled from the 
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imputation of imperfection ; but that can never be 
our case. We may be insulted by a neglect of tho 
respect due to our position in society, to our age, 
our sex, or any external distinction which is rightly 
ours ; but we can never be insulted by being treated 
as sinners, even the worst of sinners. The thought 
would perhaps help us to bear many slights which 
now fret and anger us. Whatever we may be ac- 
cused of, the insult lies in the form, not the spirit 
of the accusation. We may resent the one, but if 
we search into our own hearts we shall find no 
cause to resent the other. It is the habit of acknowl- 
edging our sins in general, and shrinking from 
entering into detail, wMch deceives us in this 
matter, and by giving us a false impression of our- 
selves leads us to exact more than our due ; and 
unconsciously too many of us aid this self-decep- 
tion even in the very act of self-examination. 

We profess to carry on the search into our con- 
sciences in Grod's sight, but we are aware at the 
same time that we have no new revelation to make 
to Him; that He knows all before we can tell 
Him. We cannot shock or startle Him who ia 
^Omniscient. We know also that He is infinitely 
removed from impurity, that it cannot touch or 
affect His nature, — and in our ignorance, we feel, 
though we may not acknowledge it, as though this 
fact did in some way render Him insensible to it. 
We reason unconsciously from our own experience* 
The quality in sin, regarded abstractedly, whioh dis- 
tresses and disgusts us most, is that it is akin to our 
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own nature. Iliostrations of this fact come before 
us daily. 

Living in quietness, with no temptations to the 
indulgence of violent passion, we may read with 
comparative indifference of excess of cruelty, or 
fierce temper, for we are not aware that we have 
that within us which might, under equal tempta^ 
tionj lead us to equal fault ; but a tale of fretfal- 
ness, irritability, and selfishness, will excite our 
keen indignation, because we understand it. And 
so in other cases. We do not reason upon this 
principle, when we make our confessions to God 
but we feel it and are influenced by it. As there 
is a keener sense of shame in pouring out the story 
of our degradation to one, who, though repentant, 
has in a measure participated in the same ignominy, 
than to the spotless one who, we believe, has never 
known the taint of similar sin, so there is a deeper 
humiliation in bringing our offences to be judged 
in the sight of man than in the presence of God. 

And in our self-examination before God, we are 
apt to dwell principally, if not exclusively, upon 
our besetting sin, as being that with which the 
struggle is chiefly to be carried on. But a beset- 
ting sin is not always, perhaps not frequently, a 
mean, and consequently, a humbling one, unless, 
perhaps, vanity may be called mean. 

Selfishness, though in its nature essentially meaUy 
assumes many forms ; men are liberal, energetic, 
courteous, even patient, and self* controlled from 
selfishness.; they may perceive and own this truth ; 
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but whilst God alone sees the vice, and the world 
sees the virtae, the acknowledgment of the double- 
mindedness is not necessarily humbling. 

Pride, another very common sin, is by the world 
looked upon as connected with a certain amount of 
nobleness and dignity. A passionate temper is 
associated with generosity and open-heartedness. 
Jealousy is considered to be an exaggeration of 
warm affection. Thinking upon such &ults is not 
truly humbling. We know that God condoms them, 
and that the holy angels must marvel at them ; ]>ui 
the Judge who condemns is also the Father wh^can 
pity and forgive ; and the angels marvel, because 
they have no weakness of their own by which to 
measure ours. 

There is another kind of self-examination^ 
another mode of searching into our own hearts, 
which may give us a truer perception of the extent 
of our humiliation. It is to dive into the secret 
recesses of conscience, and bring to light our hidden 
feelings of envy and spite ; our shabby impulses to 
be mean in the worldly sense of the word — to save 
our own' money, for instance, at the expense of 
another ; to be less watchful against extravagance 
when our friends are to be the sufferers, than when 
we ourselves are to incur the loss; — or again to 
tell petty falsehoods because we have not the cour- 
age to own our ignorance or forgetfulness ; to put 
off upon another, with a plausible excuse, a duty 
which it is disagreeable to ourselves to perform; to 
give way to a &lse pretence, because we are ashamed 
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of our position in the world ; to turn from the re- 
lations or the friends who are poor, or inferior in 
rank) because we think that those with whom we 
are accustomed to associate will look down upon us 
for being connected with them. It is to drag forth 
the flimsy boast, the wretched vanity, the foolish 
excitement of our social intercourse, to realize the 
existence, though never the presence, of those 
unholy thoughts, which though they may now be 
only temptations and not sins, yet are allowed to 
haunt us as the result of sin, — ^the consequences of 
an evil curiosity, or a knowledge wrongly acquired. 
These are the disgraceful things which make us 
feel truly that if the world were to come against 
us '^ as against a thief," as one low and abject, and 
worthy only of its contempt,— it would but be 
placing us in the position which we deserve. 

It has beei^aid, that the pain of confession to 
man must lie not in the acknowledgment of great 
faults, but of what are called small ones; and 
every one who has realised the working of his own 
mind will probably own the truth of the observa- 
tion. Small faults are those which we are the last, 
to acknowledge, and it might be a method of daily 
discipline, to forbid ourselves even to make an ex- 
cuse when we are accused of one. Acknowledg- 
ment, — full, fre6, and conscious, — is the only mode 
by which we can be enabled to bear the burden of 
them without an oppressive sense of degradation, 
which will injure rather than do us good. 

For the humiliation of our mean faults is so 
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great, that persons for the most part will not look 
at them. If they are in earnest, they check them 
when they are conscious of them, but they seldom 
allow their minds to dwell upon them. Better far, 
surely, would it be to bring them before our con- 
science clearly, without excuse or palliation ; — to 
see them in their deformity, to call them by their 
true name, — and then to place ourselves in imagi- 
nation, not before saints and angels, not even before 
the holy and the coibparatively pure on earth, but 
before the cynical, unpitying man of the world, 
the satirical devotee of fashion, the keen-eyed, su* 
percilious, cold-hearted moralist, and with their 
gaze fixed upon us, to tell all, without reservation. 
"We — with, it may be, our religious reputation, our 
right intentions, our profession of sincerity, our 
apparent simplicity, indifference to the world, un« 
sullied purity, dignity and noble|yss — what are 
we ? By what name shall we be called ? 

From the answer to that question, who would 
not turn, with relief untold, unspeakable, to the 
holy, but all-merciful Bedeemer ? Who would not 
^pray with tears of loving repentance, that he would 
permit us to bear the suffering in His presence, 
rather in that of our fellow-creatures ; that so our 
humiliation, however deserved, may be sanctified 
and blest by the consciousness of His sympathy, 
who bore the degradation of being treated as the 
vilest of human beings for us ? 



FOLLOWING AFAR OFF. 



St. Luke, xxii. 54. 

** Then they took Him, and led Him, and brought Him into the 
high priest's house. And Peter followed afar off." 

St. Peter's character is more within our com- 
prehension than that of almost any other person 
mentioned in Scripture. The following afar off is 
so common ! In fact, strictly speaking, we can 
never be said to follow in any other way : our best 
obedience is so imperfect — our love so lukewarm. 
But there are certain times when the conviction is 
especially forced upon us. Perhaps these are prin- 
cipally when we look back upon life as a whole, 
instead of taking its different parts in detail. We 
can make excuses for each s^arate instance of fall- 
ing short in our duty : in childhood, we were igno- 
rant; in youth, there was the force of temptation, 
high spiril^js, bad example ; in middle age, we had 
learnt to distrust impulses and were too much 
afraid of the effect our actions might have upon 
others, — so some palliation can be found for the 
lukewarmness of each period, of life. But when we 
see what the deficiency has amounted to in the 
7 
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whole, we wake up suddenly to the coDsciousnesa 
that we are inexcusable. We have spent pence, 
and are overwhelmed at finding that we have lost 
pounds. 

A besetting sin, or a weak yielding to some 
petty daily temptation, shows us also most clearly 
that it is our nature to follow " afar off." Years, 
perhaps, have gone by since we were first conscious 
that some particular action, or temper, or habit, 
was an offence ; and at the first moment we proba- 
bly formed a resolution to overcome it, and thought 
that the work was done ; but we prepared ourselves 
for the battle without knowing the strength of the 
enemy. A smooth stone out of the brook, — the 
vigorous will eierted in the strength of faith, — 
might, indeed have destroyed our foe at once ; but 
the will was weak; we were "following afar off;" 
we took to ourselves human weapons — secondary 
motives — and from that day to this we have been 
feebly struggling, and are struggling still. Other 
victories, may have been gained, temptations may 
have been overcome, and sins subdued, but we are 
still mastered by this one besetting evil ; and when 
we ask ourselves what is the aggregate of all these 
separate offences, the conviction is forced upon us 
overpoweringly, that whatever the world may 
think of us, we have never really drawn near to 
our Redeemer — ^for that living in His Presence we 
should never have borne about with us such a con- 
tinual memento of our weakness. 

But the expression touches also our better feel- 
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ings. Happier, indeed, is it to follow even " afar 
off," than to turn aside to our own ways. Still is 
there left tJbe lodging, lingering, though trembling, 
desire for better things ; the love which, even in 
its infirmity, cannot endure to lose sight of Him to 
whom it fain would cling. 

As in human affection thousands have followed 
afar off, when those they loved were in peril — 
wives following their husbands, children their pa- 
rents, sisters their brothers — afraid to approach 
nearer from a natural and an innocent dread ; and 
the love has been accepted, cherished, and reward- 
ed; so St. Peter also followed afar off, from a 
dread which was not innocent; and the Master 
ivhom he served, watched over him with warning 
-—forgave, and strengthened him. 

And life, this present life upon earth, what is 
it from its beginning to its end, but the treading 
in St. Peter's steps? Shame-stricken, humbled, 
though we may be, crushed to the dust by the 
sense of the distance at which we now stand from 
our Kedeemer, yet He is in our sight, and we are 
permitted, entreated to follow Him. Afar off still 
it must and will be. Whilst this earthly nature, 
this body of death is ours, we can never stand side 
by side with our Kedeemer. But He is beckoning 
us forward ; He is drawing us closer and closer : 
as time passes on. He weakens the temptations 
which keep us back, and strengthens the faith 
which would urge us onward. Slowly but sure- 
ly, — by degrees certain though almost impercepti- 
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ble, — He is lessening the distance between us ; and 
when at length we have reached the bound which 
His wisdom sees fit to appoint as the limit of our 
progress upon earth, His angels will tenderly close 
our eyes in death, and, bearing us in their arms, 
bid us wake in another world to find ourselves ho 
longer afar off, but near, — close— face to Face 
with our Kedeemer. 

What that waking will be we can scarcely trust 
ourselves to imagine. To be enabled to obey Him 
— ^no more falteringly, but instantly-^to have but 
one thought, one will with His — to serve Him 
without the slightest struggle, the least effort-:— to 
have no further need of watchfulness, but to rest in 
the deep calm which knows no fear of danger or of 
change — it is a vision of ^' peace which passeth un* 
derstanding." Yet is there something beyond — 
a peace higher and more blessed — even the peace 
of love ; and this shall also in that day be ours. 

Obedience, we may remember, is a part of re- 
ligion,' and therefore an element of peace ; but lore 
which includes obedienee, is the whole. And, per- 
haps, oue of the most unanswerable arguments in 
favour of the truth of Christianity may be met 
with in the fact, that man was created with the ca- 
pacity of loving God ; and that this love is only 
satisfied by the revelation made of Him in Jesus 
Christ. 

We may put aside the thought of love as a figure 
of speech, and limit religion to obedience, and say 
that the highest devotion is to be. found m grati- 
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tude and adoration ; but there is something in the 
human heart which will contradict us even whilst 
we utter the words — an inextinguishable yearning 
after love, which will sooner or later whisper to us 
thsSt cold faith is but a mockery. 

Yes, and more than a yearning after loy.e, — 
more than its fullest expectation. There is a pres- 
ent love — afar o£f indeed, weak, and often scarcely 
known even by itself — ^but so true, so real, and 
pure, and satisfying, that even the faint recollection 
of its joy in the past is treasured as the dearest 
hope that the heart can cherish for the future. Once 
freed from sin, and that love shall be ours — ^no 
more afar off, but near, — perfect, eternal. 

^^. I have declared unto them Thy name, and will 
declare it ; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them." 

We dare not speak of it in other words ; only 
may God grant us to know it 1 
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SELF-DENYING AFFECTION. 



St. Luke, xxii. 55. 

(I And when they had kindled a Are in the midst of the hall, and 
were set down together, Peter sat down among them." 

That is another action singularly in accordance 
with St. Peter's character. Persons of a qnick, 
impulsive temperament, are particularly alive to 
physical comforts. In another gospel we are told 
expressly that " Peter stood and warmed himself." 
We might at first have been inclined to suppose 
that fear and anxiety would have rendered him in- 
sensible to all bodily need. But it was not so, and 
when we consider more deeply, we shall see that it 
was unnatural to expect it. A great secret of the 
common inconsistencies of what are considered gen- 
erous and affectionate dispositions, may, perhaps, 
be found in this bodily susceptibility, and it no 
doubt suggests an excuse, when we are about to 
pass judgment upon them. But it must never be 
admitted in our own case. For, after all, when we 
say that peculiar temperaments have peculiar temp- 
tations, we merely put into other words the state- 
ment, that we are all in a condition of probation, 
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and that our trials vary accordlDg to circumstances. 
To see that we are exposed to a peculiar danger 
from our natural constitution, is not to possess an 
excuse for yielding to it, but to receive a warning 
to be on our guard against it. And this warning 
is especially necessary in the case referred to, be- 
cause the fact is one which we should all be un- 
willing to acknowledge. Quick, affectionate feel- 
ings are very easily recognised, and almost univer- 
sally received as forms of virtue. We know that a 
warm heart is nothing of our own creating, and 
that we can have no right to boast of it; yet still 
we do secretly pride ourselves upon it, and too often 
make it the excuse for hidden forms of selfish- 
ness. To put side by side with it the fact, that we 
are keenly alive to personal luxuries, that a failure 
in our usual comforts makes us impatient and fret- 
ful, may be very humiliating, but it is doubtless 
very wholesome. We look on colder temperaments 
with a mixed feeling of pity and distaste. Yet, 
perhaps, if the trials of life were to be reckoned 
up, it would be found that the pleasure caused by 
our warmth and generosity had by no means coun- 
terbalanced the pain occasioned by our self-indul-* 
gence and irritability ; and that the quiet, equable, 
unimpassioned temper, so often accused of want of 
sympathy and indifference, had in the end contri- 
buted much more to the aggregate of human hap- 
piness, than our impulsive kindness, and glowing, 
but changeable and therefore earthly affection. 
For it must be remembered, that all the vari- 
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ableness and uncertaiDty which we disbover in our 
hearts are for the mo^t part the result of physical, 
earthly emotions. And physical emotions are na- 
turally selfish, or belonging to self. Our affections 
therefore are only valuable in so far as they are * 
sufficiently strong to control and subdue these 
bodily feelings. Persons talk of their intense 1 

affection, and fancy themselves a martyr to it, 
whilst they cannot, even for those they profess to ' 

love most, make an effort to resist indolence, or 
submit patiently to a little physical discomfort 
Feeling, if really intense, swallows up all such care 
for self; and if it does not, we shall be more true 
to ourselves and more honourable in the sight of 
God and man, if we content ourselves with a less 
profession of its intensity. We must shrink from 
passing judgment on the affections of one so de- 
voted as St. Peter, yet it is well to remember that 
to stand and warm himself when his Lord was be- 
fore him, a Captive, bound and insulted, was but 
the prelude to his denial. 

It may be said, and said truly, that cold tem- 
peraments are not necessarily self-denying. Cer- 
tainly not; no human being is necessarily anything. ^ 
But if we look around us, we shall scarcely fail to 
discover some general principles, by which we may 
classify characters and temptations, sufficiently to 
assist us in forming rules for our own guidance. 
Very affectionate and impulsive persons are not 
universally given to self-indulgence ; yet there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that the same physical consti- 
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tution which renders them so keenly sensitive to all 
that touches the feelings of the heart, renders them 
equally sensitive to all which affects the feelings of 
the body, and the perception of this fact may un- 
questionably be found very useful in the exercise of 
self-government. We may fairly ask ourselves how^ 
much of our own personal daily comfort we are 
willing to sacrifice for those we love ? — ^how much 
do we sacrifice ? It is not a question how much 
we feel the sacrifice at the moment, for that is inde- 
pendent of ourselves ; and quickness of bodily sen- 
sation will, as has been said, probably accord with 
quickness of feeling ; but which gains the victory ? 
In our past experience, — ^looking back upon seasons 
of trial, when we think that we have felt the most, — 
what amount of endurance, self-denial, cheerful ac- 
quiescence in hardships for those dear to us, can we 
trace ? Be it much or little, it is the real measure 
of our affection. 

And so with our love to Christ. Not that self- 
mortification without an end is a test of love, for 
too often it is but the evidence of pride ; but self- 
mortification for an end, under the regulation of 
reason, and the guidance of authority, — by that we 
may try ourselves. For instance, the denial of cer- 
tain gratifications, otherwise innocent, because we 
would seek to remember the sufferings of our Lord ; 
the restraint exercised upon lawful indulgences, 
because we wish to practise ourselves in a stricter 
self-discipline : — how are we enabled to carry it on ? 
We make excellent mles for ourselves at the begin- 
7* 
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ning of Lent ; how do we find that we have kept them, 
when we look back upon them from the end ? And 
they are not such a very severe test. Our self- 
denials, taken separately, are indeed so small, that 
but for our past experience we should probably 
smile at the idea of not being able to continue them. 
More especially, if we have any reason to think that 
we have really given our hearts to our Saviour, 
that His love is our dearest treasure, and that to be 
in any way like Him, and suffering with Him, is 
our greatest honour. 

Alas I for the lesson which each Lent teaches 
us. Alas ! for inconsistency, lukewarmness, mean 
excuses which we should be ashamed to offer to a 
fellow-creature, professions of self-denying affection 
followed by delight in the least excuse for self- 
indulgence. Alas ! for the cold, dead heart, which 
obeys only because it dares not disobey; which 
dreads the reproach of conscience, but has no 
thought of sympathy for Christ. 

May God judge us more mercifully than we can 
venture to judge ourselves !' May He accept what 
we dare not offer, and love us, — ^not as we love,— 
for Christ's sake ! 



SELF-GOVERNMENT AND SELF- 
GUIDANCE. 



St. Luke, xxii. 56 — 60. 

** And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, and 
were set down together, Peter sat down among them. But a cer- 
tain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire, and earnestly looked 
upon him, and said, This man was also with Him. And he 
denied Him, saying, Woman, I know Him not. And after a 
little while another saw him, and said. Thou art also of them. 
And Peter said, Han, I am not. And about the space of one 
hour after another confidently affirmed, saying. Of a truth this 
fellow also was with Him : for he is a Galilean. And Peter 
said, Man, I know not what thou sayest. And immediately, 
while he yet spake, the cock crew. " 

St. Fbteb's denial of his Lord is only startling to 
persons who do not know much of their own hearts, 
or have not had much experience of human nature. 
It is painfully probable and natural to others, and 
the circumstances attending it bear upon them a 
wonderful stamp of truth. Cowardice and self- 
deception seem to have been the cause of the 
apostle's fall. Cowardice might have induced him 
to deny his knowledge at first, bul it could scarcely 
have led him to repeat the assertion again and 
again, whilst still remaining in the place of danger. 
If he had been entirely cowardly, he would have 
left the hall. 
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Self-deception, grounded, no doubt, upon the 
consciousness of his warmth of affection, appears to 
have blinded him to the weakness of his natural 
disposition. Self-^examination, if it had ever been 
practised, must, we may suppose, have been carried 
on with regard to his feelings rather than his ac- 
tions ; so he placed himself in the way of tempta^ 
tion without misgiving, and cowardice seems only 
to have been awakened by the earnest, searching 
glance of the maid-servant. The effect of that 
glance we can all imagine. ' A very steady look at 
any time, from almost any person, has something 
alarming in it. It is the mind speaking to the 
mind, without the intervention of the ordinary in- 
strument ' of communication ; and therefore it strikes 
us as unnatural. With the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a dangerous secret, it would at once be 
overpowering. 

The denial followed upon the accusation, calmly 
as such words would, when suggested by awe as 
well as fear ; and the sin once committed, its repe- 
tition followed almost inevitably. It is a rare in- 
stance of self-government when a man draws back, 
after having committed himself in the eyes of the 
world to a definite assertion, or a fixed line of con- 
duct. And the great defect of St. Peter's charac- 
ter was the absence of moral courage. Once, there- 
fore, having uttered his falsehood, it was almost a 
necessity that he should repeat it, if he remained 
in the scene of temptation. 

Here, again, was an exhibition both of the good 
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and the bad points in his disposition. He loved too 
truly to leave the hall without knowing his Mas- 
ter's fate ; and he deceived himself by not facing 
the danger he was in, and the probability that 
he should be tempted to repeat the offence. Per- 
haps, also, the very feeling that he had dishonoured 
his Lord kept him where he was ; it was the lin- 
gering testimony to the truth 'of his affection. He 
probably remained in obedience to the good im- 
pulse, and so soothed the conscience wounded by 
his first offence. 

The history of his fall is but the description j in 
another form, of the downward course which, if it 
has led thousands to shame and repentance, has led 
thousands also to the ruin which knows no repent- 
ance. Somewhat of that course we may probably all 
have experienced in the events of our own lives. How 
many, many actions there are about which we have 
deceived ourselves, — first saying that we shall not 
be tempted ^ and when we have been tempted and 
fallen, remaining still within reach of a second 
temptation, under the excuse of some good reason, 
which at the moment hides from us our danger. 
The consciousness of self-deception, as we go on 
in life is, perhaps, the most startling revelation of 
its own nature which the human mind can attain. 
Painful and perplexing is the recollection of the 
doubtful actions of which we have been guilty ; be- 
sides those actually sinful, but into which we have 
reasoned ourselves by arguments seemingly good. 
And then to look on and think that these snares 
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and pitfalls meet ns at every tura, — that too 
much anxiety may degenerate into scrupulousness 
and too little end in hardness of heart I It is no 
marvel that persons seek to escape from such dif- 
ficulties, by giving up the control of their con- 
sciences to another, and satisfy themselves by the 
soothing conviction that all duty is contained in 
obedience to a self -chosen guide. But it is a vatn 
attempt. They would fain shelter themselves 
from one form of self-deception, but only by the 
creation of another. Alone we are bom, alone 
we live, alone we die, and alone we shall be 
judged. Whatever may be the authority to 
which we submit, it is our will which consents 
to it, and our will which is responsible. Self- 
government is, therefore, the basis of all duty, 
since self- guidance is a necessity from which we 
cannot ultimately escape; whilst self-honesty, if 
one may so speak, is the essential element without 
which neither can be carried on consistently or 
acceptably. 

Volumes may be, and have been written upon 
this subject, discussing questions of casuistry, and 
seeking to give rules by which the clue may be 
found that shall guide us rightly through the 
labyrinth o'f the world's entanglement. Eut God 
is wiser than man, and His rules are few. Tho 
difficulties which arise in their application are en- 
tirely the work of man. 

" A conscience void of offence," — sensitive there- 
fore, watchful, strict with itself, suspicious of the 
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faintest indication of evil, — ^when a point is doubt- 
ful, giving the benefit of the doubt to the side op- 
posed to inclination; choosing the positive right 
in preference to the possible wrong. Without this 
the struggle against self-deception is but fighting 
against the air ; and when a heart is so guarded, 
it can scarcely be*blind to its own weakness ; more 
especially when it remembers that the faults to 
which we are most quickly dlive in others are in 
all probability those to which we are most inclined 
ourselves. 

" A single eye," that is another requisite ; — one 
object,— -one wish. We confuse ourselves by think- 
ing we have many ; but one will always be upper- 
most. Whatever may be our doubts, we shall 
never resolve them satisfactorily till we have 
searched into our motives and feelings, , and dis- 
covered what this object is. When it is disco- 
vered, the question will follow : — does it lie in the 
same line— does it tend to — ^is. it consistent with 
God's Will respecting us, which is made known, to 
us for the most part by the external circumstances 
of qur condition? If not, — the object in itself 
may be innocent, but the striving for it will be 
sinful. A child may desire something in itself 
perfectly justifiable, but when God has placed the 
duty to a parent as an obstacle in the way, no 
casuistry can justify the endeavour to obtain it. 

Questions of conscience are much more simple 
than we are apt to imagine. A tender conscience 
and a single eye will — ^with earnest prayer for the 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit — ^help us out of a very 
large proportion of our difficulties. And if it should 
80 happen that the conscience tends to scrupulous- 
ness, we must bring to our aid the other safeguard 
of reason, which con by no means be set aside in 
any efforts after consistent self-gOTernment. What 
we should allow others to do we may usually do 
ourselves. We are bidden to " render to Csesar the 
things which are Cadsar's,^' as well as ^^ to God the 
things which arc God's." When we rob Cassar 
under pretence of offering to God, we are, in fact, 
disobeying God. And if the case inyolves, as we 
think, nothing which concerns others, we may re- 
member that we should be as much bound to keep 
our reason clear and our judgment in sound action 
if we lived in a hermit's cell, or a desert island, as 
in the vortex of the world's business. The prayer 
and the devotion of an unreasoning mind cannot 
be acceptable to Him who is the author of reason. 
Weak scruples are, therefore, an offence to God, 
and any line of conduct which, if universally 
carried out, would militate against the reasonable 
laws by which, in accordance with God's Will, 
society and domestic life are governed, must verge 
upon superstition and scrupulousness, and will 
therefore require to be carefully watched. 

Many subjects would be included under this 
rule, especially those which relate to exagge- 
ration of devotion and self-denial. It is, per- 
haps, with regard to these tendencies that the 
greatest difficulties arise^ and that the need of 
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guidance is most felt, and its support the most 
eagerly sought. But the necessity of self-govern- 
ment remains the same through all. A clergyman 
or a friend may give us advice, but it can only be 
in accordance with the facts set before them. If 
our self-love or self-deceit should lead us in any 
degree to colour or distort those facts, the advice 
will be liable to be coloured and distorted in ex- 
actly similar proportion. And who is there that 
does not, more or less, thus misrepresent every 
day? Let us only watch ourselves. To speak 
the exact truth always^ in small matters as in 
great, will be found, probably, to be the hardest 
task we can impose upon ourselves ; and for this 
reason, that we do not always know what is truili. 
Certainly, as* all will acknowledge, we do not, with 
regard to events and circumstances passing around, 
and as certainly — so the heartily sincere will, at 
once own — ^we do not with respect to the myste- 
rious working of our own hearts. 

But truth is absolutely essential if we are to be 
counselled prudently. That is the reason why 
advice, excellent in itself, is sometimes found to be 
of little value ; and why, after all, — after having 
had the aid of piety, experience, and intellect, — ^we 
are occasionally compelled to put aside everything 
which has been urged, and decide our case for our- 
selves. 

Sincerity is all that God requires when we turn 
to Him for guidance. Truth — ^which is an exist- 
ing fact quite apart from sincerity — He will reveal 
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to US as its reward. Therefore, as we can be cer- 
tain of sincerity, and we can noi be certain of 
truth, we are called upon, when advice has been 
given us by men, to briDg it again before God, 
and ask Him to aid us in judging whether we may 
act upon it. If we adopt it without such judgment, 
we are endeavouring to throw off a duty which 
God has imposed upon us ; and no plea of obe* 
dience to the advisers whom we have chosen will 
be accepted, if our conduct shall prove to be erro- 
neous. 

We may tremble at such a . necessity ; we have 
great need to do so ; but we shall not escape it by 
shutting our eyes to it. Only let us live as in our 
Saviour's presence, keeping aloof from all which 
we feel, or even suspect, to be contrary to His will ; 
and He will give us that intuitive judgment which 
will enable us to decide wisely, if necessary, by our 
own reason and conscience ; or to accept and follow 
the wise advice of others. 

Self-deceit is, indeed a great danger. If even 
St. Peter was misled by it, much more may we be. 
But He who pitied the weakness of the apostle, 
and restored and forgave him, is equally williDg to 
pity, and restore, and forgive us, if only we will 
nut place ourselves out of the reach of forgiveness^ 
by endeavouring to shelter ourselves under a false 
pica of submission to another's judgment, instead 
of courageously, though sadly, bearing the burden 
of our own offences to the foot of the Saviour's 
Cross. 
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EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY LO^ 



St. Luke, xxii. 61 — 62. 

** And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And Peter remem- 
, bered the word of the Lord, how He had eaid unto hinii Beforo 

the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. And Peter went out, 

and wept bitterly." 

That Look, we feel, must have haunted St. Peter 
for the whole of his after-life. So indeed doubt- 
less it did, from the tradition which tells us that l^e 
could never again hear the crowing of the cock 
without bursting into tears. A like repentance 
might be ours, if we could realise the Look which, 
though we cannot see it, is still turned upon us 
when we offend, — the Look of tender reproach, 
love, compassion. But it requires a long practice , 
in earnest striving and self-discipline, the prepara- 
tion of the heart for love, before we can do this. 
A child's first thought, — the first thought of an 
older person, still but a child in Christian faith and 
feeling, — is, that God is angry ^ not that God is 
sorry. Yet even under the Law, anger is not 
by any means the universal expression of the 
feeling with which the sinner is regarded by the 
Almighty. There are verses, in the Prophets 
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especially, which, to human ears, are even touching 
in their appeals to sympa'th j : 

" Hear, heavens I and give ear, earth I for 
the Lord hath spoken: I have nourished and 
brought up children, and thej have rebelled against 
me. The ox knoweth hid owner, and the ass his 
master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, mj people 
doth not consider.'' 

" generation ! see ye the word of the Lord : 
Have I been a wilderness unto Israel ? a land of 
darkness? Wherefore say my people. We are lords; 
we will come no more unto Thee ! Can a maid for- 
get her ornaments, or a bride her attire ? Yet my 
people have forgotten Me days without number." 

The more advanced we are in our Christain 
course, the more we shall perceive this mystery of 
God's Love : the nearer we approach to Him, the 
better we shall be able to understand his character. 
We can scarcely imagine ^hat St. Peter would have 
felt his Master's glance of gentle reproach as keenly 
at the beginning of their intercourse. It was not 
till he had lived with Him, talked with him, seen 
His daily life, and striven to serve Him, that a look 
had power sufficient to produce such deep and 
lasting repentance. This -consideration may be 
somewhat of a consolation to us when, in the first 
days of our earnestness, we mourn over the cold- 
ness and deadness of our hearts ; but it may also 
be a warning to us when, as time goes on, we find 
that the coldness continues, that we still think of 
our Bedeemer as a stem Master, of His Gospel 
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as a law of condemnation ; — that we obey Him be- 
cause we dare not disobey ; and repent because we 
have angered) not because we have grieved Him. 

Such is the case through the whole of life with 
many of whom it would be hard and untrue to say 
that they are not earnest, and sincere, and watch- 
ful ; but their religion is imperfect ; it kindles but 
little warmth in themselves, and has but little in- 
fluence upon others. And by far the greater num- 
ber acquiesce in this imperfection ; not indeed that 
they do not lament it in word, and perhaps in heart ; 
but they adopt the commonly received idea, that 
such tenderness and quickness of feeling is a gift 
bestowed only upon a few, and as they find they do 
not possess it, they believe themselves justified in 
being resigned, if not quite contented, to be with- 
out it. 

There can be no greater injury to the Christian 
character than the adoption of a half-truth. It is 
undeniably true that quickness of feeling is a gift ; 
but it is not true that we are therefore at liberty 
to be contented without it. Like all other spiritual 
blessings, it is bestowed independently of man's 
merits, but not independently of man's exertions. 
The gift of love is included in that chiefest and 
best of all gifts — the Holy Spirit. No work of 
man's could purchase a blessing so utterly beyond 
imagination ; yet the prayer of man is required be- 
fore it will be vouchsafed. And something more 
than prayer, — the effort to remove out of the way 
all which would be an obstacle to its operation. 
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Here perhaps we shall discover the real reason of 
that deadness in religion of which so many — other- 
wise earnest and sincere persons — complain. 

We make ourselves cold by allowing some appa- 
rently innocent human affection or human interest to 
occupy our thoughts, and thus to take possession of 
our hearts. We plant tares in our field, or if not 
tares, at least seed which is not heavenly, and then 
mourn because we have so little room for the spirit- 
ual wheat which is to yield an eternal harvest. 
Our pound makes two pounds, and we do not think 
of inquiring whether it may not be our own fault 
that it has not made ten. 

There * is a. remedy for this, — there mtist be ; 
though hard indeed is the task of softeniug and 
kindling the cold heart, when years have been al- 
lowed to pass in the indulgence of an affection which 
has in any degree come between the soul and God. 
There are those who grope darkly onwards through 
life, stumbling and rising, and stumbling again, 
wearied with their almost fruitless exertions ; fretted 
and irritated at their own inconsistencies; and 
never awaking to the fact that they have extin- 
guished their own light,—- created their own diffi- 
culties, — ^by allowing hopes and plans, thoughts and 
labours, to be concentrated upon some cherished 
earthly object ; delight in which has chilled — ^little 
though they knew it — their love for God. Long- 
ings that should have been devoted to Heaven, 
have been chained down to earth; feelings whidi 
would otherwise have found vent in devotion, have 
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been lavished upon human affection ; the toil of the 
intellect has been for man first j for God second ; 
the occupation of the thoughts has been found in 
schemes for the happiness of the earthly idol, — not 
in meditation how best to promote the glory of God ; 
and still there has been no visible evil, no wilful 
sin, no apparent neglect of duty ; only the heart is 
cold in religion, — ^for God has but the secondary 
place. 

Yet the Eedeemer is more merciful than man. 
He sees the good where we should see only the 
evil ; He accepts the half when we would acknow- 
ledge nothing but the whole ; and at length, in His 
loDg-suffering kindness, He removes the veil from 
the heart ; and in the day of His chastisement, — 
when our idol is broken by disappointment or re- 
moved by death, — the secret of the long inconsis- 
tency is revealed. 

A mournful revelation must that be. If we 
would save ourselves from its self-reproach and 
regret, we must open our eyes to the danger before 
the hour of temptation shall arrive. God must be 
loved in youth ; and to love Him we must know 
Him, and to know Him we must think of Him, not 
according to our own low, miserable, human fancies, 
but according to His revelation of Himself in the 
Gospel. 

The look which was turned upon St. Peter, — 
that loving, longing, pitying glance, — is resting now 
upon us« The forgiveness which waited for him 
with the tender reproach, *' Simon, son of Jonas, 
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lovest thou Me ?'' which even Bjmpathised with the 
weakness of affection, and added, ^^ Lovest thou Me 
more than these ?"— ^that forgiveness is still wait- 
ing to be bestowed upon us. The human trials, the 
human needs, oneness with which bound the heart 
of the apostle to his Lord, are still present to 
Christ. Because He is Ood He has not ceased to 
be man. Our wants, our pleasures, our hopes, our 
disappointments are as known to Him now, as were 
the sufferings and joys of St. Peter when he floated 
with Him on the waters of Gennesareth, or sat with 
Him on the green hills of Olivet. If -we would 
love Him, we must go to Him with them. Not only 
our repentence, and our struggles, must be made 
known to Him ; but our cares, our wishes, our re- 
grets. Then will He become the centre of our 
thoughts, and if of our thoughts, the centre also of 
our affections. 

Once first in our hearts,^-once truly the Lord 
of our whole being, — ^and human love will be what 
He intended it should be : it will brighten and hal- 
low earth, but will never rob us of Heaven. 



THE EVIDENCE OP TRUTH, 



St. Luks, xxii. 63 — 65. 

f* And the men that held JesaB mocked Him, and smote Him. And 
when they had hlindfolded Him, they struck Him on the fac« 
and asked Him, saying, Prophesy, -who is it that smote Thee t 
And many other things blasphemously spake they against Him,'* 

On first reading the account of St. Luke, it does not 
seem clear whether the personal insults to our 
Lord were shown when St. Peter was present ; but 
the other Gospels prove that they were. The sight 
of them must have greatly increased the Apostle's 
fears. And so also, we may imagine, that it added 
greatly to the Bedeemer's sufferings to see one of 
His own Disciples at such a moment, afraid to offer 
even one glance of sympathy, and thinking of His 
personal comfort, when his Master was suffering 
the very extremity of provocation. For Christ 
stood helpless — ^whilst the fact of His Divinity 
was derided, and its assertion was turned into a 
cause of mockery. 

Our Lord's feelings are always represented as 

essentially human ; and, perhaps, there is nothing 

more intensely galling to a noble, human mind| 

than to be a witness to the assertion of an untruth 

8 
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under any form. The love of truth is evidently 
a relic of the first sinless creation. It lies at the 
root of all goodness, and probably of all beauty. 
Truth is in fact harmony, — the perfect agreement of 
our opinions and our actions with some external 
standard. True doctrines are those which agree 
with the facts of the Divine Nature revealed to us 
in the Bible. True moral principles are those 
which are in unison with the Law of God given 
us by revelation, and written upon our hearts. 
'Truth in word is the accordance of our words 
with the external circumstances or the internal 
feelings which they represent. It may be that 
beauty is but another form of truth, consisting in 
the agreement of the object represented with cer- 
tain original laws of harmony and proportion ex- 
isting in the Divine Mind, 

And if truth be thus in its nature divine, how 
deep must have been the love of it in Him who 
first taught us to be conscious of it ! When our 
Blessed Bedeemer was blindfolded, and told to 
prophesy, the denial of His Divinity was involved 
in the fearful mockery, and it was this which 
formed its sting. And even the actual personal 
insult of the blow could not, we may believe, have 
been more bitter than the feeling of indignation 
which would be the natural result of the derisive 
doubt of His Omniscience. 

For the power of the Divinity was then, as 
ever, present to Him. Even as He stood before 
them a helpless captive He was reading their 
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hearts. He was watching and sorutinizing the 
confused, maddening turmoil of thoughts in those 
who crowded around Him, even whilst they were 
taunting Him with the power which He could 
but would not exercise. 

To a human being, like one of the prophets of 
old, the temptation would have been to comply 
with their mocking command, even for the very 
sake of truth. For we all know, if not by ex- 
perience at least by intuition, what the trial is to 
have a doubt thrown upon our word, — to be aware 
that those who scorn us are deceived, and that we 
hold in our hands the means of confuting them, — 
and yet to be withheld from using those means. 
It is a temptation which few can bear, even in 
its lightest form. The common excuse given, if 
strength fails, is that it was impossible to endure 
it longer, — that we were forced to speak ; and the 
aggravation of our situation is received as a suffi- 
cient apology. 

We forget that ^^ Jesus was brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so He opened not His mouth." 

And there must have been another circumstance 
in the trial adding to its severity. It must have 
been, — as " He who searcheth the heart " well knew, ' 
—-a stumbling-block in the way of the affectionate 
but timid Apostle. St. Peter had much to learn from 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit before he could 
comprehend the passive submission shown by His 
Master because '^ His hour was come." Doubtless 
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his faith wavered when he saw Him, whose Di^ 
vinity he was just beginning to realize, refuse to 
give the proof which might at once have annihi- 
lated His enemied. The sight of His Lord's 
humiliation destroyed the last remaining element 
of courage,^ and he felL Christ could have saved 
him, and yet He did not. 

And so it is stilL There are those who, like the 
Jew, seek *^ a sign from Heaven,'' and because Ood 
refuses to give it, plunge into unbelief. Perhaps, the 
temptation is common to all keen*thinking minds 
One more proof, one more miracle, one more unmis- 
takable and personal testimony, we are apt to say, 
and then our doubts will be at rest I And God, who 
has already heaped miracle upon miracle, and testi- 
mony upon testimony, hides Himself from our cry, 
and because He does not answer, the weakness of 
our faith whispers to us that He cannot. 

But if there is one fact more strongly evidenced 
than another to those who watch the dealings of 
Ood with man, as made knowQ to us both by Be- 
velation and by the ordinary workings of His Pro- 
vidence, it is that there are certain general laws of 
reason and experience, by the observance of which 
all truth must be obtained, and all right principles 
of action discovered ; and that God will not in His 
Almighty wisdom vouchsafe to us any other. It 
may be, — it would seem to be, — ^that a departure from 
these laws is inconsistent with our condition of 
probation ; and it is certain that if they were de- 
parted from, the concession to our weakness would 
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be useless. " Xf they .hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.'' If we are only to be 
convinced by personal evidence, we require a per- 
sonal miracle ; and should the miracle be vouch- 
safed, it would affect only those who beheld it. If 
granted to others, it would soon cease to be a mir- 
acle, for it would become to us part of the ordinary 
course of nature. 

Beason, £rom its univessality, is, therefore, a 
much stronger guarantee of truth than any miracle 
can be ; and the force of the early miracles lies not 
in the fact of their being miracles, but in their 
reasonableness. A Divine revelation required a 
Divine testimony ; it was reasonable to expect it. 
Therefore, miracles were granted at the beginning. 
But as soon as the new revelation was established 
and recognized as Divine, the instrument fot its 
transmission was reason, working through those 
general principles of historical evidence which are 
applicable to all ages. This does not do away with 
the collateral, and what may be termed the meta- 
physical evidence to the truth of Christianity. But 
such evidence cannot be the general foundation of 
intellectual belief, because it depends upon the pe- 
culiar theories and the moral constitution of each 
individual; and no man could rest his hopes of 
salvation upon a proof which, though accepted by 
one man, could be reasonably denied by another. 
Ood's witness is fact : Christianity is a fact. Let 
those who deny its divinity begin by first disproving 
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its origin. If it is not true, from whence did it 
arise? 

Well win it be for all to remember that, grant- 
ing the truth of Christianity, the question by which 
its rejectors will be judged at the Last Great Day 
will be, not whether they had all the evidence 
which they thought necessary to convince them of 
the divinity of the Revelation, but whether they 
accepted the truth of its facts upon that amount of 
reasonable evidence on which they received the or- 
dinary witness of history. St. Peter was pardoned 
when his faith grew weak, for the full testimony 
to his Lord's divinity had not yet been given; but 
there will be no jfordon for us. 



PKEJUDICE. 



St, Luke, xxii. 66 — 71. 

' And as Boon as it 'was day, the elders of the x>eopIe and the chief 
priests and the scribes came together^ and led Him into their 
comicil, saying, Art Thou the Christ ? tell ns. And He said unto 
them, If I tell you, ye will not believe : and if I also ask you, 
ye "Will not answer me, nor let me go. Hereafter shall the Son 
of Man sit on the right hand of the power of Ood. Then said 
they all, Art Thou then the Son of God ? And He said unto 
them. Ye say that I am. And they said, What need we any 
farther witness? for we ourselves have heard of His own 
mouth.'» 

Here again is an illustration of the natural work- 
ing of the human heart ; something like thought 
and compunction arising as the dark excitement of 
night passes away, and the cold grey dawn of 
morning casts a chill over the passions as well as 
over the bodily frame. The difference between the 
view of events taken at night and that taken in the 
daytime is known and acknowledged universally ; 
and every one who has experienced the effect of the 
early morning, must remember the dreariness 
which then creeps ever the heart, either in deep 
sorrow, or aft-er strongly-awakened feelings ; — the 
sudden pause and questioning which the dull, faint 
light seems to force upon us ; — ^the doubt how our 
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actions or our plans will be regarded by others ; — 
how we shall ourselyes view them when looking 
back from amidst the business and pleasures of 
life. Without night one might almost imagine 
there would be no overwhelming energy either for 
good or evil. Without the cold dawn, no warning 
of prudence, no bitterness of repentance. 

And so it seems that the chief priests and 
scribes, startled by the contrast between the vehe- 
mence of their passionate indignation against our 
Blessed Lord, and the coldness of^that first awaken- 
ing of nature, were induced to pause in their 
coarse, and, leading Him into the council, to ask, 
as though anxious to find some cause for relenting, 
" Art Thou the Christ ? tell us." 

The answer was clear ; the warning which ac- 
companied it most awful ; but their long-indulged 
enmity was too strong for the feeble visitings of 
compunction; and the very words which should 
have terrified them to their salvation, were turned 
to the furtherance of their guilty schemes. ^' Here- 
after," said Christ, <' shall the Son of Man sit on 
the right hand of the power of God." In this 
declaration was contained a fresh cause for fear. 
The Christ was in their eyes a temporal prince; 
but Jesus spoke of Himself as far greater. Partly 
in terror, as it would appear, partly in anger, they 
all exclaimed, '' Art Thou then the Son of God ?" 
And when the reply left no doubt, with the mad- 
ness of determined guilt, aotbg the more fiercely 
because its course had for a moment been arrested, 
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thej converted the words, spoken as a Traming, 
into an occasion of accusation, and exclaimed, 
" What need we any further witness, for we our- 
selves have heard of his own mouth !'' 

The outcry was the result of prejudice — of a 
decision made before the case had been examined 
into. For the question which the chief priests were 
called upon to determine, — supposing the examina- 
tion of our Lord tp have been carried on accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of justice, — was not 
what were the claims which He brought forward, 
but whether those claims were true. Pre-judging, 
pre-determining, they wilfully mistook their busi- 
ness, — made the very fact of the claim a sin, — and 
for that condemned him. 

They were prejudiced. Prejudice is not con- 
sidered a great o£fence, and it is a very common 
one. There are scarcely any of us who can say 
that we are entirely free from it. At times per- 
haps it shows itself in a way which, upon consid- 
eration, startles us. Passion occasionally induces 
us, in a measure, to Bin actually in , the same way 
as the chief priests. We feel, after an angry dis- 
cussion, that we have perverted the words we have 
heard, — that we have hastily turned them into an 
accusation without cause ; and our hearts reproach 
us ; yet, upon the whole, we think very lightly of 
prejudice. As the chief priests grounded their 
condemnation of our Eedeemer upon zeal for the 
glory of God, so do we base our condemnation of 
each other upon some imagined principle of truth 
8* 
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and equity. It is veil for us to see what self- 
deceptiou there may be in such a case, — to observe 
what these slight beginnings of evil lead to if not 
checked ; so perhaps shall we the more estimate 
and cultivate that quiet, calm-judging spirit, which, 
when based upon unselfishness, is one of the rarest 
endowments of the human character, as it is one 
of the most precious, both to ourselves and others. 

The first pause in the morping^ the first mis- 
giving, might have been sufficient to warn the 
enemies of Christ that they were suffering them- 
selves to be led away by passionate prejudice ; and 
when we are condemning others, the whisper of 
conscience, which suggests a doubt whether our 
judgment is fair and upright, is a warning sent 
from God, that we have entered upon a dangerous 
course. If we neglect it, the next step will be not 
only prejudice in mind, but untruthfulness in 
words ; for untruth is the natural and necessary re- 
sult of prejudice. What we have asserted we are 
tempted to prove to be correct ; and so again con- 
science is checked, and reason is silenced ; and fol- 
lowing the guidance of our self-will, and too often 
of our passion, we persuade ourselves and probably 
induce others to accept a falsity ^s truth, and upon 
that to act. 

Then follows a course of conduct, possibly con- 
sistent with our professed convictions, and appa- 
rently upright, — which we can justify fully to the 
world, and which we even venture to justify in 
the sight of God, but at the root of which lies that 
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wonti of corraption, that root of never ending evil, 
a wilfnl falsity, — a result of prejudice which may 
God save us from ! It eats into the very heart of 
love, and truth, and humility. If it does not l^ad 
us on to cry with the savage multitude, " Away 
with Him, away with Him," yet it places us side 
by side with the wrathful priests, the co\d>hearted 
Pilate, the mocking Herod, and bids us look upon 
goodness and call it wickedness, and listen to truth 
and convert it into sin. 

Prejudice I Pre-judgment ! — It crucified our 
Lord. 

He dwells with us now by the presence of His 
church, the presence of our brethren, who are the 
members of His church. Well may we dread the 
possibility of allowing our prejudi<5es so to blind us 
to the truth professed by them as to lead us to con- 
vert it into the accusation of falsehood. 

There is indeed an opposite danger ; it is possi- 
ble so to admire, or rather, to think we admire, 
the absence of prejudice, as in the end to give up 
the profession of any definite belief, — ^to assert that 
truth exists everywhere, and therefore that it is to 
be found nowhere. And this danger it is, which 
makes many earnest-minded persons cling to their 
prejudices, believing that in them they are clinging 
to the only plank by which they can be saved from 
a fathomless gulf of unbelief. But to be truly un- 
prejudiced does not in the least imply the absence 
of fixed principles and definite faith. If these prin- 
ciples and that faith are well grounded, we are 
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bound to defend them even unto death. We may 
not swerve one iota from the full profession of our 
belief; we may not sacrifice words, or compromise 
creeds, or give up the least portion of our moral 
principle. But as we stand firm upon our own 
rock of truth, so are we bound to look out upon the 
tossing billows of opinions around us, and acknowl- 
edge when others rest firm upon their rock also. 
It may indeed be distant from ours, and there may 
appear to be but small standing room upon it, but 
if it be a xock, a fragment of the Eternal Eock of 
Truth, we must, in so far as it is such, own and 
honour it. 

The most unprejudiced minds, are those which 
have the firmest foundation for their own belief^ 
for they only can afford to be unprejudiced. The 
candour and liberality of men who have no definite 
belief, is but another form of the deepest prejudice 
against those who have. 

It is a rare gift, that of unprejudioe, and many 
qualities are required for it. Caution, unselfish- 
ness, calmness, humility, a loye of truth, which 
shall compel us to weigh all that may be said 
against our own opinion, a singleness of aim which 
shall lead us to seek the true point of opposition, 
and never depart from it under any temptation, — 
these are but moral virtues; they may exist apart 
from warmth of devotion, even, in some rare casesy 
apart from a true faith; but without them our 
devotion may become a dreamy enthusiasm, and 
our faith an ignorant fiinaticism; and when the 
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Beerets of oar hearts axe at last revealed to our- 
selves we may discover that whilst we were 
reckoning ourselves amongst Christ's faithful ser- 
vants, we were in fact following the example of 
those who, under the cloak of reverenc * their 
God, sent Him forth to death. 



Y 



WEAKNESS. 



St. Luke, zxxiii. 1 — 4. 

* And tne whole multitnde of them arose, and led Him unto Pilato. 
And they began to accQBO Him, saying, We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Csssar, say- 
ing that He Himself is Christ, a king. And Pilate asked Him, 
saying, Art Thou the King of the Jews ? And he answered him 
and said, Thou sayest it. Then said Pilate to the chief priests 
and to the people, I find no fault in this man.'* 

Looking at our Lord's trial again by the light of 
our own feelings it must strike us how intensely 
galling, we may perhaps even venture to say irri- 
tating, was the way in which it was conducted ;— 
not merely unjustly, but inconsistently ; one accusa- 
tion being brought forward, and then another, so 
that there could be no power of defence ;-~and this 
inconsistency aggravated by the weakness which 
was one of the especial characteristics of the judge 
who presided at it. The sight of weakness must 
have been as trying to Christ as it is tq« us ; for 
mankind are powerless against it, more powerless 
far than against strength, under whatever form it 
may exhibit itself. In strength there is an element 
of goodness which may be touched ; in weakness 
there is none ; and when it is allied with evil there is 
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nothuig to stop its course. And thus we may sup- 
pose that our Blessed Saviour's cup of suffering 
would have been less bitter if His life had been 
assailed hy the open fury of His avowed enemies, 
than it was when His death was meted out to Him, 
as it were by degrees, by the cold, vacillating, 
contemptible weakness of the Eoman governor. 
Certainly, if contempt could have been excited in 
the Bosom of Him who knew and was about to pay 
the penalty of sin, it must have arisen in the mind 
of Christ, when He saw the miserable Pilate thus 
playing with justice; exciting what would have 
been false hopes in one who was not foreknowing, 
and then casting them aside, and yielding to the 
outcry of the mob, with the wretched self-decep- 
tion that it was not his own act and deed. 

And we ourselves, how do wo feel towards Pilate ? 
We do more than despise him. We shrink pro- 
bably from his name ; we shudder at the thought 
of his guilt. Does it never strike us how many, 
many times we have committed the same sin in a 
lighter form ? Or perhaps not really lighter. For 
Pilate was a heathen, he .knew nothing of the 
prophecies concerning our Lord, nothing of His 
history; he had scarely heard, so it appears, of 
His miracles. The Saviour of the world stood be* 
fore him like any other prisoner ; there was there- 
fore no wild rejection of Divine authority; and 
the accusation brought forward was only political ; 
he had but to exercise the ordinary rules of justice, 
and he did exercise them ; he examined, be arrived 
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at a right conclusion, and he owned his conelosion, 
only he was too weak to act either for or against it, 
and therefore he threw the decision upon circum- 
stances. There is nothing strange in* all this, 
nothing which we have not probably all experi- 
enced again and again. It required no demoniacal 
spirit of iniquity to follow such a course, for it is 
human, essentially human. Let us only search into 
our own hearts and we shall see that it is so. 

Pilate was a conscientious man, conscientious, 
that is up to a certain point. If he had not been 
he would have delivered up our Lord at the first, in 
obedience to the clamour of His enemies. And we 
too are conscientious ; at least there is scarcely one 
amongst us who will confess that he is not. Temp- 
tation comes before us, it may be, in some specious 
form. Kindbeartedness or sympathy, or an avoid- 
ance of singularity, call upon us to adopt a certain 
line of conduct. We are not certain that we shall be 
right in so doing. Conscience indeed whispers 
that in all probability we shall be wrong, and we 
dare not act against conscience^ — ire should know no 
peace hereafter if we were to do so. We sit down 
therefore to examine into the question, and we en- 
deavour to do so dispassionately. Perhaps we 
even pray to be guided to a right determination, — 
nothing can in appearance be more upright and 
sincere than our intentions and our conduct. Con- 
science is silenced ; but — we scarcely perceive it, yet 
we might do so if we examined our hearts closely,-^ 
it is only stilled, rendered dumb as it were ; it does 
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not speak loudly in approval — and why is this? 
In the fulness of our self-satisfaction we have over- 
looked our will,, we have not inquired whether we 
are bent upon following the higher or the lower 
will. Having mistaken wishing for willing, — ^and 
there is a vast distinction between the two, — we 
have not asked whether, if reason and oonscienoe 
decide against inclination, we are resolved, what- 
ever may be the sacrifice, to act upon that decision. 
The two wills, therefore, are left vacillating, and 
so the inquiry begins. At its close we see clearly 
that we have but one course to adopt, — the object 
of our desire must be relinquished. And we say 
to our conscience that it shall be so. Only, — our 
weak will, our higher will, — it does not give us 
strength to flee, it can but wish, and we do not 
strive to increase its power by prayer. So we 
stand and gaze ; we think and argue ; always, per- 
haps, arriving at the same conclusion, and thus 
stilling any remonstrances of conscience, but taking 
no active steps to remove from the temptation, the 
strength of which, unknown to ourselves, increases 
whilst we linger. At length our higher will yields, 
possibly so little that we dp not perceive that it is 
yielding, but, profiting by that momentary weak- 
ness, self-deception steps in to strengthen the lower 
will and bid us rush forward boldly into sin. We 
say that we must yield, because we hare unfortu- 
nately in some way committed ourselves, and can- 
not draw back. We have only a choice of evils, 
we must submit to the opinion of others, or, in fact 
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— ^it is the common every day excuse, — we cannot 
help oorselyes. 

And we cannot — it is then too late; but there 
is no excuse in the force of circumstances, no justi- 
fication to be found in the apparent necessity. 
If we had been firmly bent upon obeying the higher 
will before the question was considered, there 
would have been no dallying with temptation when 
it was decided. If Pilate had been upright in will 
before he commenced our Lord's examination, he 
would not have been weakly cruel when it was 
ended. The result of such a sin is not always very 
evident, and therefore it may be the more danger- 
ous. For there is no necessary falling away into 
greater sin because of this one wrong step. On 
the contrary, the very uneasiness we feel may make 
us more careful to act rightly in our wrong path. 
But we cannot make it otherwise than wrong. We 
may justify it to ourselves, we may deaden memory 
and silence conscience, and call upon the world to 
approve our nobleness, and self-denial, and honour- 
able principle. But " that which is crooked cannot 
be made straight." We may pass through life, 
and lie down in death, without once daring to face 
the fact that we have been self-deceivers ; but the 
unrepented sin which is buried with us in our 
graves has in it the germ of indestructibility, even 
like that which shall hereafter cause our bodies to 
spring forth, and at the Last Great Day it will as- 
suredly rise again and confront us, to our shame, at 
the Bar of the All-seemg Ood. 
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No, — there is but one way by which those who 
haye wandered into a wrong path and find them- 
selves unable to retrace their errors, can ever make 
it right, and that is not merely by watchfulness for 
the future, but by honest, deep repentance for the 
past. Without that, — ^without boldly confronting 
the fact that we have sinned, — there can be no sin- 
cerity of purpose ; and without sincerity our life 
can be but a perplexing mockery, a profession of 
single-mindedness when our heart is double. 

" Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
Lord, for in thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied." 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 5 — 7. 

^ And they were tbe more fierce, saying, He ■tirreth up the people, 
teaching throaghont all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to thit 
place. "When Pilate heard of Galilee, he aeked whether the 
man were a Galilean. And as aoon as he knew that He belonged 
unto Herod^s jurisdiction, he sent Him to Herod, who himself 
also was at Jerusalem at that time." 

» 

How Pilate shrank from decision, — ^from choice, 
and responsibility ! And what a common, natural 
feeling that is 1 scarcely, at first sight, evil, and 
certainly allied to good ; for there' may be in it 
humility, deference to others, even tenderness of 
conscience, and a fear of doing harm by our igno- 
rance and mistakes. Yet there is, perhaps, no 
feeling which leads to greater sins of omission, and 
certainly none which is a more fruitful source of 
self-deception. 

Anything to avoid the responsibility consequent 
upon decision 1 We will not determine what we will 
do in doubtful cases, or such as seem to us doubt- 
ful; we turn to others less scrupulous than our- 
selves, and then, when the point is settled by their 
actions, say we did not decide it and are not answer- 
able for it : and so the act passes from our memory. 
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Tet, one day, these forgotten responsibilities will 
awake again, and we shall then see, if we have 
never seen before, that to say we are not respon- 
sible, is, in all cases in which the power of choice 
is given us, to assert a falsehood. 

For what we are all apt to forget, as regards 
responsibility, is, that we are but accepting it under 
another form when we allow the actions of others 
to determine our own. 

There are, indeed, cases in which we speak as 
though men were not responsible; but when we 
inquire into the meaning of our words, we shall 
find that although we are using an ordinary mode of 
expression, we are not by any means expressing a 
fact. A soldier, it is said, has no choice, and 
therefore is not responsible when he carries out the 
orders of his superior ; and a child is not respon- 
sible when he follows the commands of his parent ; 
and generally speaking, the individuals of a nation 
are not considered responsible when they obey 
the laws of the government. But- in all these 
cases the non-responsibility has a limit. Even in 
the strongest case, that of a child and a parent, there 
is a superior law — ^a law by which the child must, in 
the exercise of its free will, be guided ; and in the 
choice of obedience, or resistance to this highest 
law, responsibility will at last be found to exist. 
For instance : if a parent commands his son to com- 
mit murder, the command does not in the slightest 
degree diminish the son's responsibility should he 
obey. The parent's law is binding on him; be- 
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cause God has said '* Honoar thy father and thy 
mother ; " but God has also said ^^ Thou shalt do 
no murder." The power of choice between these 
two commands still rests with the child; and ac- 
cording to the choice will he be judged. 

Still more is this so in other cases. In the 
weakness and misery of indecision we may give 
ourselves up to what is called the force of events ; 
or, folding our hands refuse to act at all, be- 
cause we are afraid of acting wrongly. But 
we have but hidden from ourselves the choice 
and the responsibility which are inseparable 
from free-will. The law of God still stands over 
us, and if that law bids us act, we break it just 
as much by refusing to do so, as by acting wrongly. 
For if necessity exists, it is only, so far as our 
experience teaches us, in the theories of metaphysi- 
cians, which are contradicted by the universal 
practice of mankind ; and it is only necessity which 
can release any human being — ^man, woman, or 
child — capable of reason, from the burden of re- 
sponsibility in every action of life. 

It is surely then the part of wisdom to accept 
and confront a fact which meets us in every claim 
of duty, and boldly, yet humbly and trustfully, to 
shape our course through life accordingly. Bespon- 
sibility we must have. Education, therefore, 
whether it concerns ourselves or others, must be 
based upon the recognition of this truth, if it is 
ever to produce results useful to man or acceptable 
to God. Submission and obedience are duties 
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urgent and imperative; especially in children; 
but they are so because God enjoins them; and 
they are binding so far, and so far only, as 
they are in accordance with the eternal attri- 
butes of the Deity — justice, mercy, truth, and 
purity. .Doubtless, indeed, there is in the exer- 
cise of obedience, even without reference to its 
object, much that is valuable. Humility, self- 
denial, and self-control, may be, and generally are, 
involved in it; but the obligation of obedience 
does not rest upon its moral benefit, but upon the 
command of God : and therefore it is that obedience 
to parents is a higher duty than obedience to a self- 
chosen guide. If, in the process of education, we 
inculcate obedience as a virtue in itself, without 
reference to the limits ordained by God for its ex- 
ercise, we may be training a child well and wisely 
for the present moment, but we are not fitting it 
for the responsibilities of life. Such a child 
may hang upon our words and follow our footsteps, 
and by our watchfulness be kept from all outward 
evil; but having never been taught the duty of 
exercising its own free will, and thus consciously 
accepting its own responsibility, it will, in all prob- 
ability, when our influence is removed, throw 
itself helplessly under the control of the stronger 
minds with which it may come in contact ; and from 
thenceforth, whether its course be for good or for 
evil, it will be borne onwards, without fixed pur- 
pose, whilst struggling with that tremendous power 
of a weak will which is the Devil's chief agent in 
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harrying us along the downward road of destruo- 
tion. 

And as it is with a child, so it is with ourselves ; 
f6r we are all children, all weak, and the best 
among us tempted to shrink from responsibility in 
the serious a£fairs of life. And if in dealing with a 
child our aim should be to awaken it to the neces- 
sity of responsibility, even in the very act of obe- 
dience, by teaching it that obedience is submission 
to God's law, and therefore the choice of good in 
preference to evil, so should it be in our own self- 
government. To shrink from such a necessity is 
not humility but faithlessness ! 

Who are we that we are to tremble at ^e 
prospect of any duty when God sees fit to appoint 
it ? Have we indeed no help ? are we really left 
alone, to wander, as best we may, through the in- 
tricacies of life's tangled wilderness, with no 
guiding post to direct us, no light to cheer us, no 
arm to uphold us ?— He who gave us the power of 
choice, He who has made it so indestructible that 
the most imperative human law and the most abject 
spirit of weakness can never annihilate it, has 
He not promised His aid, His Spirit, Himself, 
to be our Guide ? The precious gift which makes 
us living souls and not machines cannot be in- 
tended only as a snare to lead us to our ruin. 

False and miserable is the thought, for it is the 
suggestion of the Tempter, and if we obey it, it 
will work our destruction in two ways. 

It will burden our consciences with sins of com- 
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mission — by preyenting us from making a positive 
choice of right in preference to wrong, and thus 
rendering us partakers in the guilt of that wrong. 

And it will lead us to sins of omission — ^by 
making us dread to attempt what we believe to be 
our duty, lest in assuming the responsibility of 
choice we should in the end be proved to have 
been in error. The latter may seem the lesser 
evil of the two now ; perhaps it will not appear to 
be so hereafter. Or rather they cannot be separated. 
That is the point which we are called upon to re- 
member. '^ He that is not with Me is against Me." 
He that does not do all the good he can, does evil. 
He who does not decide for the right, decides for 
the wrong. 

Choice 1 We cannot too often remind either our- 
selves, or those we attempt to guide, that it is a 
necessity; — and that it only remains with our- 
selves to make it a duty. We laugh at children when 
they tell us they do not know what to choose, — they 
cannot tell which thing they like best. Perhaps 
we should act more wisely if we were to urge upon 
them the importance of choice. To know our own 
minds, as it is called, is often a very difficult task 
as we grow old ; it might not be so if we had been 
trained to know them from our childhood. And 
it would surely be no slight acquisition; for to 
know our own minds, to understand what we 
wish, and why we wish ; or why— as is often the 
case — ^we hold our wishes suspended ; would through 
God^s grace assist us to walk through life clearly 
9 
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and steadfastly, to have a single heart, a single in- 
tention. It is a knowledge essential to a peaceful 
conscienc3, and inseparable from the highest aims 
of duty. When we compel ourselves to choose, 
however unimportant may be the matter in which 
choice is exercised, we are assisting ourselves in 
obtaining this clearness of spiritual insight. There 
are cases in which to know what we wish to 
choose may save us from sin in the actual choice. 
At all events, it will save us from the wretched 
infatuation of throwing the burden of our choice 
upon another, or of believing that because we will 
not openly take the part of the wicked, we are ex- 
cused if we fail to take the part of the good ; not 
seeing,— or, if we do see, wilfully forgetting, — that, 
like Pilate in the act of making the lesser choice, 
we are in fact rendering ourselves responsible for 
the greater. 



THE LUXUKIES OF EELIGION. 



St.. Luke, zxiii. 8. 

f 

" And when Herod bew Jesos, he was exceeding glad ; for he was 
deBirons to Bee Him of a long Beason, becanBe He had heard 
many thingB of Him : and he hoped to have Been Bome miracle 
done by Him." 

The various characters in Scripture are very 
strongly marked by the slightest touches. Pilate 
and Herod are so different, and yet each so 
true to the experience of human nature 1 Herod 
at once shows himself to have advanced farther 
than Pilate in wickedness. He has passed the 
feeling of awe. Our Lord's miracles are nothing 
to him but a source of amusement, an exhibi- 
tion as of the tricks of magic. ^^ He hoped to 
have seen some miracle done by Him.'^ So he would 
also have hoped to be interested by any strange 
phenomenon of nature, or any display of art. Many 
degrees of hardness of heart had he attained since 
the first rumours of the Redeemer's supernatural 
power reached him, and drew from him the excla- 
mation, " This is John the Baptist — ^he is risen 
from the dead." Conscience then was compara- 
tively tender. The remembrance of his guilt was 
fresh in his mind. Possibly he might at that time 
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have been awakened to repentance; but be 
was a prince, living in luxury, surrounded by flat- 
terers ; the means of stifling conscience were ready 
at band. Still, yielding up bimself to self-indul- 
gence, be felt, but be did not act. And tbe Divine 
Teaober, wbo, if be bad tben sent for Him, migbt 
bave '^ reasoned of rigbteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come," and in mercy bave saved bis 
soul, was never seen until time bad gone by, and 
memory, perbaps, bad become dulled, and con- 
science was deadened ; and. tbe rumour of a miracle, 
instead of arousing bim to penitence and self-con- 
demnation, was received but witb tbe mocking curl* 
osity of one wbo bad ezbausted all otber sources of 
excitement. 

Tbe character of sucb a man seems far removed 
from tbe ordinary sinfulness of private life, in a 
country and a state of society like our own ; but tbe 
steps towards its formation are i3asily taken. To 
see, and bear, and feel, without acting, that is tbe 
beginning. 

And there are many shades of sucb a disposition 
to be found amongst us. Herod bad no bitter 
enmity against our Lord. He appears to bave been 
simply indiflerent ; only be would bave made tbe 
exhibition of a sacred power the medium through 
which be indulged an excited curiosity. That sin, 
if we inquire deeply, will probably come home to 
us much more than we could at first imagine. 
What is it to make religion the cloke for the indul« 
genoe of our love of beauty or harmony ? To attend 
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religious service, because we like the music ?— - 
to follow after celebrated preachers, because it grat^ 
ifies curiosity ? — to worship in particular churches, 
because the architecture approves itself to our 
taste ? — to read religious books, because they are 
talked about? — to discuss religious subjects, be- 
cause they happen to be the fashionable topics of 
the day ? Doubtless there is pleasure and interest in 
all these things — ^a natural and, to a certain extent, 
an innocent pleasure; so, also, there must have 
been a pleasure, — ^a very exciting and overpower- 
ing, and also innocent pleasure, — in witnessing our 
Lord's miracles, quite apart from any recognition 
of His Divinity. But the very possibility of a Di- 
vine interference with the laws of nature would, to 
a rightly constituted mind, have brought thoughts 
80 awful, that any lesser feeling of interest would 
have been crushed by it; and if we, — Christians 
as we profess ourselves, the redeemed children of 
God, — ^really recognised the value of all things 
connected with religion, every thought of mere 
pleasure would at once be absorbed by the ever* 
present consciousness of the importance of the 
interests connected with it. 

Sacred things must be treated sacredly; if they 
are not they become profane. And the fact that 
religion can and does minister to the gratification 
of our tastes is a reason why, when we discover 
in ourselves the existence of such tastes, we should 
sternly and rigidly set a watch over our hearts, and 
keep a guard over our lives, lest the beauty whidi 
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ministers to our feelings of pleasure should at the 
same time deaden our hearts. 

When we make religion a luxury, we have very 
great cause to doubt whether it is the religioiT of 
Christ. It may seem a harsh saying, — ^yet it does 
not in the least imply that there is no luxury in 
religion,— that beauty, eloquence, harmony, are 
sinful. But it does not imply that the way of the 
Cross is not a way of self-pleasing, but a path of 
self-denial and self-discipline; and that although 
God, in His bounteous mercy, smooths it for us, and 
whilst we are following the straight course of duty, 
sends us many pleasures, yet, that we are to wait 
for His sending, and not to seek for them ourselves. 
Much less are we to repine because they are not 
granted us. Many persons there are with an in- 
tense appreciation of sacred beauty, whose lot is 
cast in a sphere quite removed from its enjoyment. 
This dispensation of God's Providence, perhaps, 
seems hard to them; they -see blessings conferred 
lavishly upon some who do not even recognise 
them as such ; whilst they, to whom even a portion 
would be an inestimable boon, are deprived of 
them. But these circumstances are ordered by 
laws infinitely more wise, more merciful, and tender 
than we can understand. The taste for spiritual 
luxuries does not at all prove that they would 
be good for us — often the reverse. The plant fos- 
tered in the greenhouse may sink under the ex- 
haustion of its unnatural growth; whilst that which 
has been exposed to the open air has a strength to 
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withstand the fiercest storms. And so in our own 
case. When our strength has been attained with- 
out the aids of the external excitements of reli- 
gion, then God may, perhaps, see fit to bestow them 
upon us as blessings. 

For they are blessings — ^great and deeply to be 
prized ; but only when they meet us in the course 
of duty. And if, as is sometimes the case, we are 
called upon to decide ourselves whether we may 
seek them, this rule of duty, — apart from the en- 
joyment, or even the benefit, we believe we may 
derive from them, — ^will be our safest guide. The 
indulgence of taste and feeling may lead us astray 
— the effort to follow duty never t5an. We need 
not shrink from so stern a law. Herod sought, 
from curiosity, to witness the miracles of Christ, 
and the Saviour of the world stood before him ap- 
parently powerless. The disciples followed their 
Master in humble devotion, and in their presence 
the blind were made to see, and the lame to walk, 
the sick were healed, and the dead raised to life. 
And Christ has miracles of love still for those who 
follow Him in duty. There may be no visible 
temples adorned with the work of men's hands in 
which to worship, yet the prayers offered in the 
secret heart will be answered by the visitation of 
God's Spirit. The tones of earthly harmony may 
be silent, but the Voice of the Comforter will speak 
soothingly and sweetly to the conscience : and when, 
as may often happen, God does at length vouchsafe 
to send us, even on earth, those external aids — 
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the beauty and the melody which He vouchsafes to 
accept as offerings for His outward service — there 
will be no misgiving in our enjoyment Thoughts 
of vanity and excitement will no more throng us, 
marring our sacrifice of devotion; the pleasure 
which God gives will be accepted at once from 
His Hand, and consecrated and deepened by His 
Blessing ; the earthly element in our worship will 
be hallowed, and the luxury of religion will be felt 
to be, what God intended it, the foretaste of the 
blessedness of Heaven. 



SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 



St. Lukb, xxiii. 10 — 12. 

** And the chief priests and scribes stood and vehemently aecased 
Him. And Herod with his men of war set Him at nought, and 
mocked Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, and sent 
Him again to Pilate. And the same day Pilate and Herod were 
made IHends together : for before they were at enmity between 
themselvcB." 

Thb Scripture narratires are milike all others in 
the way in which events are told, — ^put in jozta* 
position, and the inference left to be gathered from 
the sense of the passage. That appears to be the 
mode of G-od's dealings with man generally, both in 
nature and revelation. The discoveries of science 
are simply the reading of those facts which God 
has placed before our eyes,^-drawing from their 
position and circumstances their true intention and 
the laws by which they are governed. Men always 
think it necessary to point their own moral, to in- 
terpret their ^wn actions ; but 6od, having placed 
His works and His actions before us, and given us 
reason and conscience by which to judge them, 
leaves with us the responsibility of exercising those 
faculties, and will hereafter judge us according to 
the maimer in which we have used this responsi- 
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bility. Possibly this consideration might lessen 
our astonishment when we find that the truths of 
revelation do not conyey the same lesson to all ; 
that to one '^ they are the savour of death unto 
diyith, to another the savour of life unto life." 
They who have learnt to read the wonderful lessons 
of the ^ible, imagine that others, when it is placed 
before them, must necessarily do the same. They 
forget that the key must be found before the treasure 
can be unlocked. How often, for instance, we may 
have read the few verses in St. Luke, giving the 
account of our Lord's being dragged before Herod, 
without in the least understanding what a volume 
in the history of human nature is contained in the 
words — " the same day Pilate and Herod were 
made friends together ! " — friends because they were 
associates in guilt; the weak man resting upon the 
wickedness of the strong, the strong, finding in that 
association what the last lingering of conscience 
must have required— -an opiate in the co-operation 
of one whom he felt to be less depraved than him- 
self. 

Probably even then neither of them contemplated 
the idea of our Lord's death. Pilate, it is evident 
wished to save Him; and Herod's mockery was 
different from that of the Chief P^;^ests, — not so 
cruel and bitter, having in it less of personal enmity ; 
— ^it was the mockery of scepticism rather than of 
rage. But it did the same work. The vacillation 
of Pilate was strengthened by the scoff of Herod \ 
and the end was, that whilst both acknowledged 
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the innooence of Christ, both, so far as in them lay, 
delivered Him to death. 

Something of a similar kind — the strength of 
mutual support in evil — ^is often to be seen amongst 
ourselves. For it would appear to be a law of hu- 
man nature that the moral strength of individual 
conscience is lessened by the very co-operation which 
seems at first sight likely to increase it. There is a 
common proverb which, like all proverbs, condenses 
the experience of generations, — " A corporate body 
has no couscience; " and this arises from the fact that 
the element of goodness, the power of consciencet 
i^hich, — working in each separately, might lead to 
acts of nobly integrity, — when shared in common 
with many, ceases to operate ; and men who might 
by themselves have been merciful, considerate, and 
scrupulous, when acting in concert with others, 
become reckless in their wickedness and cruelty. 
Tht actors in the French devolution were not 
demons, though they did the work of demons; 
they were merely men with ordinary passions^ 
whose conscience was deadened by the support and 
influence of other men. ' 

There is an important lesson to be learned from 
this — the necessity of standing alone ; not judging, 
indeed, or acting, or deciding alone, but in our 
daily life, and in our self examination, standing 
before ourselves as we shall each one hereafter 
stand at the Great Judgment-seat, — ^alone,-— 
beneath the Eye of our Maker. 

For we must remember that the sentence which 
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is to be passed upon us then will have no respect 
to the plausible excuses of men. Pilate leaned upon 
Herod, and Herod satisfied his conscience bj the 
oo*operation of Pilate; but the Boman Governor 
was answerable as the murderer of Jasus ; and the 
scoffing king was guilty as the mocker of One 
whom he believed to be superhuman. And so in like 
manner — the hard judgment, the cold-hearted neg- 
lect, the weak yielding to external pressure, which 
each member of a society casts from himself as an 
individual, and lays at the door of allj are, ncverthe* 
less, his own, and he must one day answer for them. 
By JBiccepting evil we make it ours ; the very 
act of consenting to it shows that the ruling 
power has yielded. But good, on the contrary, 
may be effected without will, or even with a 
contrary will. What we do merely because others 
do it ; because we are in a position which pre- 
vents our escape ; out of fear, of the censure of 
those who labour with us ; is no willingly good ac- 
tion ; it may be, so far as we are concerned, a very 
bad one. The amount of good effected has no 
necessary relation to the motive which caused it ; 
but the amount of evil has. A murdeV committed 
by the sentence of a corporate body brings the guilt 
of murder to each individual, — the greatness of the 
crime being a call to awaken each separate con- 
seience ; but an act of mercy carried out with the 
appj:oval of a corporate body is only so far the act 
cf each individual as his will and effort have been 
ooncerned in it. 
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There may be a practieal application of this 
thought. The* present age is peculiarly the age of 
societies, — associations for good. We are all prob- 
ably more or less mixed up with them ; some there 
are whose lives seem passed in a vortex of the oo- 
cupation which they bring ; they are in a state of 
constant exertion and anxiety ; their work is never- 
ceasing, their plans are endless ; the amount of good 
they effect is imquestionably very considerable. 
Who shall blame them ? None. Especially none 
who sit at ease in their quiet, self-indulgent homes, 
shrinking from effort, and amusing themselves, as 
they think, innocently, because — not willingly neg- 
lecting, but only — ^not seeing, Lazarus lying at 
their door. Yet for the best and most earnest- 
minded of those whose existence seems thus de* 
voted to their fellow-creatures, it must be very 
good, and infinitely needful, to retire at times into 
the wilderness — the wilderness and solitude of their 
own being, — and there to view it apart — ^alone. 

Before the Tribunal of Ood, what place is to be 
found for societies and associations? — ^who will 
wear the crown of their glory ? — who will bear the 
punishment of their sins ? Well indeed will it be 
for us all ii^ before that awful Judgment shall over- 
take us, we face the question boldly, and answer it 
fully and conscientiously. 

The result of such an inquiry may strip us of 
much that we have thought honourable; it may 
lead us to see a deadly evil where all seemed bright 
and pure ; it may make us less ready to thrust our- 



\ 
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selves into publicity, and teach us to shrink from 
the flattering words which once wercso sweet to our 
ears. But if it bring us Truth, we shall have cause 
to accept it thankfully, even though the gift be pur- 
chased at the price of the lowest humiliation. 

Voluntary associations for mutual support and 
joint action are in themselves earthly, and, however 
necessary and useful, must, as such, embody the 
weakness and the temptations of earth. We know 
of no associations in Heaven — except that by which 
the angels fell. The sacred Society which, we have 
reason to believe, may be destined hereafter to take 
their place, is no association, — it is a Kingdom, sub- 
ject to the law of One Head, owning no authority 
but that of One Kuler. So far as our goodness is 
dependent upon association, so far it is worthless. 
So far as our sin is, in our own sight, excused by it, 
so far we are living in a state of most miserable and 
dangerous self-deception. 

At the close of that day which witnessed the 
agony and the death of the Redeemer, Pilate and 
Herod were friends, bearing between them the 
burden of a crime which they had striven to lessen 
by participation. 

At the close of that long day of Time, which is 
to bring woe and destruction upon the earth, they 
will be recognised, — bearing each the crushing 
weight of his own sin, — and each to hear his sepa* 
rate sentence either of condemnation or of pardon 
for Eternity. 



PABTIAL GOODNESS. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 13 — 15. 

' And Filate, when he had called together the chief priests and the 
rolers and the people, said unto them, Ye have brought this 
man unto me, as one that perverteth the people : and, behold, I, 
having examined Him before you, have found no fault in this 
man touching those things whereof ye accuse Him : no, nor yet 
Herod : for I sent you to him ; and, lo, nothing worthy of death 
is done unto Him." 

Thebe is a pause in the harried turmoil of our 
Saviour's trial atfthis time, — a moment of peace, in 
which, humanly speaking, He might have been 
saved, and Pilate might have spared himself the 
heavy guilt of His innocent blood. So it is often 
with us all ; when hurrying onwards wilfully in a 
course which we know to be evil, Qt)d gives us in 
mercy, a breathing space, an interval for thought. 
It may be useful to observe what use Pilate made 
of this mercy. The first thing which strikes us is 
his calmness, his dispassionate reasoning, the man- 
ner in which he collects the different points bearing 
on our Lord's innocence, and puts them together, 
so as, it would seem, to force conviction upon the 
minds of the people. Jesus, he reminds them, had 
been examined publicly, the crimes which had been 
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urged against Him could not be proved ; there was, 
in fact, '^ no fault in Him touching these things." 
And this was not merely Pilate's own opinion ; it 
had been concurred in bj Herod, a king certainly 
not likely to look leniently upon one who was per- 
verting the people. Something, indeed, had been 
permitted which might appear like punishment 
Christ had been treated with mockery (for this was 
evidently on Pilate's mind), but nothing which had 
passed before Herod had proved him to be " worthy 
of death." Such is the summing up of the Roman 
governor. As we read his words we may imagine 
ourselves listening to the cool, dispassionate, in- 
telligent words of one of the judges of our own land. 
Our reason and our feeling alike approve. We are 
thrown off our guard ; our opinion of the judge is 
raised; and even now, — after the lapse of so many 
years ; in spite of the traditionary horror which the 
name of Pilate inspires, in defiance of the almost 
unearthly associations of dread connected with him, 
we can Bcarcely peruse thoughtfully the account of 
our Kedeemer's trial, without wondering from 
whence this terror and this aversion have arisen, 
and perhaps questioning with ourselves whether it 
may not be unjust. 

Yet, let us think again. Calmness, impartiality, 
a dispassionate judgment, are unquestionably ex* 
cellences in any character. Yet it appears evident, 
when we examine human nature, that any one 
quality, however valuable, when taken alone, will 
degenerate into evil. A balance between two good 
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motiyes, a coarse between two true principles, 
seems essential to right action and right feeling. 
Pilate could reason and judge, but he could not 
feel ; he had no impulses, he was utterly wanting in 
what may be called the spirit of chivalry, Weak- 
ness could not touch him, injustice could not rouse 
him, and therefore it was that his reason became 
foUy, and his prudence madness. But was he an- 
swerable for this ? He came into the world with the 
bias of his mind in one direction ; he was bom with 
certain characteristics ; the physical temperament 
by which his moral character was chiefly moulded 
was governed by certain laws over which he had 
no control. If, then, he only carried out the 
natural condition of his being, if he did only what 
his nature told him to do, why was hq to blame ? 

That question, touching as it does upon a point 
which has been the perplexity of man from the 
beginning of the creation, and which will be so till 
the end of time, will be best answered by another. 
Wliy is one man bom prudent, cautious, and cold, 
a blessing to his fellow-creatures, whilst another is 
a curse ? Why is an impulsive, excitable tem- 
perament, in one man, the germ of a life of saint- 
liness, and in another of a life of' sin ? If all 
cold and cautious men were indifferent and hard- 
hearted, — ^if all excitable men were given up to the 
indulgence of their passions, — ^we might say that 
tibere was a necessity in their nature, and conse- 
quently an excuse. But the fact that the same 
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temperaments in different persons produce different 
results, shows that there is no necessity. 

We look at Pilate as he was when, summoned by 
the chief priests, the rulers, and the people, he 
recounted the proofs of our Redeemer's innocence, 
and then delivered Him over to death ; and we for- 
get that the cold and cruel judge must once have 
been the intelligent, quiet-minded boy, whose powers 
of discrimination were, probably, the delight of his 
parents, and whose worldly success might have been 
prophesied from the prudence and self-control of his 
youth. Judging from all that we know of Pilate, 
there could have been nothing in his original cha- 
racter to prevent his bearing to all generations a 
name as honoured as that of Aristides, the Just, or 
Phocion, the Incorruptible. He who, in the face of 
a furious mob, in the presence of the exasperated 
priests, could so calmly recount the facts which it 
must have been so irritating to them to hear, could 
have been no abject slave to physical fear ; and in 
his own eyes, doubtless, he was the most impartial 
and merciful of judges. But his character was one- 
sided — it wanted the true balance ; and for the con- 
sequences of that defect, and >the sins it occasioned, 
he was answerable. 

One-sided ! feeling, thinking, seeing only in one 
way, and that the way congenial to our natural 
temperament ! It does not seem a sin, it does not 
seem possible that it should produce such monstsTOUs 
eviL 
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But let ns not deceive ourselves. Our Saviour's 
command is, "Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father, which is in heaven, is perfect." 
Perfection is utterly incompatible with one-sided- 
ness; and our difficulty, and consequently our work, 
lies in the completion of our natural deficiency. 
The characteristics with which we are bom are to 
be checked ; the qualities in which we fail are to be 
acquired; and the first knowledge, therefore, which 
it is essential to us to obtain, is the knowledge of 
ourselves, our natural virtues, and our natural 
faults. To say this is to repeat a truism. But 
which of us acts upon it ? Why does the warm- 
hearted boy become the selfish sensualist ? Because 
he indulges his warm-heartedness till it becomes 
sin. Why does the generous child grow up into 
the reckless spendthrift? Because he fosters his 
generosity till he cannot perceive that it has become 
a selfish indulgence. Why does the careful youth 
prove the avaracious old man? Because he cher- 
ishes his carefulness, and never asks whether 
there is any opposing principle which has a claim to 
his allegiance. Why does the prudent, reasoning, 
thoughtful boy become the mean and, at length, 
cruel coward? Because he makes an idol of his 
prudence, and believes that, in worshipping it, 
he is both following the dictates of reason and the 
commands of God. That one quality upon which 
wo pride ourselves — of that let us beware. As 
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light is formed by the union of all colours, so 
perfection is formed by the union of all virtues. 
God grant us to see this, that we may never 
&11, as so many have fallen, — ^fatally, irretrievably, 
—even by that which is most precious in us. 



EXPEDIENCY. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 16 — 19. 

'*I will therefore ehaatise Him, and release Him. (For of neceteity 
he mast release one unto them at the feast.) And they cried oat 
all at once, saying, Away with this man, and release nnto us 
Barahhas : (who, for a certain sedition made In the city, and for 
murder, was cast into prison)." 

" I WILL therefore chastise Him, and release Him." 
A little was yielded in the hope that much might 
be saved. The consequence was, what the univer- 
sal history of mankind teaches us to expect — the 
loss of all. " They cried out all at once, saying, 
Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas." 
They might have been awed by firmness ; but the 
least sign of yielding roused their fierce passions to 
the wildest pitch. 

The Jews were to Pilate what our passions are 
to us ; and as he dealt with the Jews, so do we too 
often deal with our temptations. To sin wilfully 
is the guilt of comparatively few — to sin under the 
guise of ignorance and good intentions, is the guilt, 
more or less, of us all. 

Pilate was well intentioned : he was desirous 
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of saving our Blessed Lord — ^but not earnestly 
— ^not at all hazards. ' There he deceived him^ 
self; and his first action proved it. If Jesus 
was without fault, why was He not at once set 
free? Why was He to be first chastised? Up- 
rightness, sincerity of purpose, and real strength 
of mind know no compromise with injustice— ^no 
dallying with evil. If Christ was not guilty, to 
punish Him was sin. But Pilate did not wish to 
avoid all sin ; he only wished to avoid it in its ex* 
treme form. His grand principle was expediency. 
He desired to be just, and he persuaded himself 
that he could best attain his end by a slight in- 
justice. 

He would, on no account, on his own responsi- 
bility, have sentenced our Eedeemer to death ; but 
his sincerity went no further. That which he 
desired, was merely to save himself from the 
reproaches of conscience, and the possible con- 
demnation of the world. He feared evil, but 
he did not love good. There is a great gulf be- 
tween those two states of mind — a gulf so narrow, 
that they who stand on the opposing brinks may 
appear to be side by side ; — so deep that God only 
can fathom it now, and Heaven and Hell only will 
teach us to fathom it hereafter. Yet Pilate had 
at least a plausible excuse for his conduct ; as he 
had no personal interest in our Lord's destruction, 
it could have been no personal enmity which in- 
duced him to propose a lesser form of punishment. 
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And evil as is the sound of expediency, there 
are cases in which it is but another name for that 
wisdom of the serpent which is compatible with 
the harmlessness of the dove. But expediency, 
it must be remembered, can never make right 
that which in itself is wrong. To punish an inno- 
cent person, let the punishment be never so light, 
was an injustice ; and if the happiness of millions 
could have been purchased by it, the act ought 
not to have been committed. Expediency, which 
chooses between different forms of innocent actions, 
is perfectly allowable ; expediency, which chooses 
even the slightest form of an action which is not 
innocent, is absolutely inadmissible. And it was 
in this that the doubleness of Pilate's heart be- 
trayed itself. With the professed intention of doing 
right he allowed himself to do wrong; and, the 
act once committed, he was no longer master of 
the consequences. In his miserable weakness he 
had owned our Lord to be, in a measure, guilty, 
and the fury of the people seized upon the acknowl- 
edgment, and converted it into that fiercer cry for 
death to which he at length yielded. 

There is probably a tale, as sad, to be told of 
each one of us ; — the history of a time when we 
have stood gazing afar upon some sinful deed, list- 
ening to the wild clamour of our passions, or the 
solicitations of those who call themselves our 
friends. We have, it may be, professed to resist 
the temptation ; we have reasoned against it ] wo 
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have strengthened oarselves by arguments ; bat at 
length, as we have stood, gazing, thinking, resolr* 
ing — ^yet unable to flee — the thought has arisen : — 
what, if we could satisfy ourselves and others, 
by a slight yielding, — by, that amount of concession 
which shall save us from the commission of the 
actual offence ? Is there any need to recall the 
rest ? God help us to bear the remembrance of 
the rapid, almost instantaneous, downfall ; the in- 
creased concentrated power of the evil within us ; 
the mocking force with which the tempter hurries 
us forward, bidding us look back helplessly at our 
lost resolution, even in the very act of following 
him wilfully : and then the cold, heart-sickening, 
paralysing shock of finding ourselves suddenly — 
where but a* few moments before we had thought 
it impossible we could ever be — at Satan's side ; 
haying leaped the gulf and entered upon the road 
that ends in destruction. 

01 let us be true to ourselves. Eeal abhor- 
rence of sin can tamper with it under no form ; it 
dreads that which looks like it ; it keeps far away 
from it ; it knows that in times of great temptation 
— ^perhaps it may be said in every temptation — 
the least compromise is destruction ; it feels that 
all which is lost on one side is gained on the other ] 
tha1< exactly in proportion as reason and conscience 
waver, the strength of passion grows mightier ; and 
that thus — ^by steps few and fearful in their rapidity, 
^-the temptation which but a moment before 
appeared so slight as scarcely to require an 
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exertion to resist it, becomes overwhelming and 
irresistible. 

Even if it were not so, — if we could escape out- 
wardly unscathed from the furnace of temptation ; 
if we were assured of victory, and could venture to 
the extremest verge of the act of sin, and retreat, 
conquerors over ourselves; should we really be 
justified in our boldness, or have cause to triumph 
in our victory ? Christ, our merciful Lord, our 
loving Master, what does He ask of us ? A heart 
that has proffered its allegiance to him, and yet 
sighed longingly for the service' of another ? A 
mind tainted by thoughts of the evil which it 
trembled to commit ? A love so little worth that 
it can dwell with pleasure upon the things which 
He hates ? Be it that He will accept it, — ^be it 
that, in His wondrous mercy. He will look upon 
our weakness with compassion, on our coldness 
with forgiveness, on our treachery with forbearance. 
Are we Christians? are we even men — ^human 
beings capable of generosity, of devotion, of self- 
sacrifice ; — and can we bear to offer such a heart 
for His acceptance ? 

Let us turn once more to Pilate. Had he been 
saved from that extremest form of sin which he 
committed when delivering up our Lord to His 
enemies, can we think that he would, therefore, 
have been numbered amongst Christ's friends ? 
Loyalty and obedience lie in the will ; and thou- 
sands there are whose wills are treacherous, though 
treachery will never in this world be laid to their 

10 
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aocount. If we would know whether we are 
amongst the number, let us ask ourselves whether 
we seek goodness in the way of goodness; or 
whether, like Pilate, we follow Satan in doing eyil, 
whilst we satisfy ourselves by believing that we 
shall thereby be the better enabled to follow 
Christ. 



CIRCUMSTANCES. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 20 — 23. 

" Pilate therefore, wUling to release Jesas, spake agaia to them. 
Bat they cried, saying, Crucify Him, crucify Him. And he 
said unto them the third time. Why, what evil hath He done ? 
I have found no cause of death in Him : I will therefore chas- 
tise Him, and let him go. And they were instant with loud 
voices, requiring that He might be crucified : and the voices of 
them and of the chief priests prevailed.'* 

The cry, " Crucify Him, crucify Him," sounds 
like the howl of an infuriated animal, and Pilate's 
answer in return, like the gentle expostulation of 
human reason, — as superior as the soul of man is 
to the instinct of the hrute. And doubtless, Pilate 
felt it to be so. He must have prided himself 
upon his own uprightness, the willingness which he 
felt to be just ; for injustice is allowed, even by 
heathens, to be one of the most glaring of all of- 
fences ; being as it always must be, a form of un- 
truth ; and truth lying at the very foundation of 
morality. And if any man could ever have found 
justification in the force of circumstances for 
yielding to the temptation to be unjust, Pilate 
was that man. He 'stood as the governor of a re- 
bellious people, who were clamouring for what they 
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called an act of deserved punishment. The cla- 
mour was supported, — more than supported, — it 
had been originated by their rulers. The offences 
alleged, though disproved so far as they regarded 
any political crime, were nevertheless of a mixed 
nature ; referring to laws and customs which were 
all important to the Jews, though indiflferent to the 
Romans. To have refused to acquiesce in the de- 
mand for punishment, would in all probability (so 
Pilate might have argued) have been to create an 
insurrection ; to bring a certain evil upon hun- 
dreds, for the sake of an uncertain good to one; 
since who could say that in the tumult excited by 
disappointment, the life of Christ would not at all 
events have been sacrificed. All this, and much 
more, Pilate might have said for himself ; and we 
may say it for him, and then turn to ourselves. If 
we had been in the same position, how should we 
have acted? We may judge. by inquiring how in 
our past lives we have acted ; or even perhaps, as 
truly, how we now judge of those actions. 

Looking back on the course of events, do we 
decide upon the right or wrong of pur career by 
the abstract rule of God's law, or by what we call 
the force of circumstances. 

Pilate, by his weakness, taught the people to 
cry " Crucify Him, crucify Him ;" and then in that 
cry, — in the circumstances which he had himself 
created, — found the excuse for his sin. Are we 
sure that we never do likewise ? If we do, let us 
remember that, humanly speaking, there are no such 
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things as circumstances, — if by that term, we mean 
events independent of man's \yill, — except in the or- 
dering of God's works and His dealings in nature. 
All other circumstances are in reality the effect of 
our own actions, or the actions of others. "We 
may indeed be so placed as to fall into misfortune 
by the fault of persons with whom we have no con- 
cern, and we may then have a right to say that we 
are under the control of circumstances, and must 
be guided by them; but if that fault can in the 
slightest degree be laid to our own charge, if it be 
the result of our own thoughtlessness, or indolence, 
or neglect, we deceive ourselves fatally, when we 
look upon ourselves as martyrs, and say we are 
overwhelmed by unfortunate circumstances. 

And as with the past, so with the present, and 
the future. God, if we may so say without irrev- 
erence, places in the hands of every human being a 
certain amount of material, leaving it to the will of 
man to shape it into the best form he may. He 
gives t» one riches, to another poverty; He sur- 
rounds one with friends. He leaves another solitary 
and desolate ; He places one within reach of good 
education, He stations another where none is to be 
obtained without effort; and from the manner in 
which these varied original circumstances are used 
and developed, others arise. But these secondary 
circumstances are our own. We have no more right 
— so far as our actions have influenced them — to 
attribute them to Providence, than Pilate had a 
right to attribute to the same irresistible Power 
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the clamour of the Jewish multitude excited by hia 
own weakness. To be governed by circumstances 
is therefore too often in other words to be governed 
by the consequences of our own sins and follies, and 
the sins and follies of others ; it is to put ourselves 
at the mercy of every change in other men's wills, 
and to follow whatever path they point out ; forget- 
ting that life is like a kaleidoscope, of which our 
own actions form part; and that in the act of 
moving, or even standing still whilst others move, 
we assist in creating the very combination of events 
which we afterwards look upon as beyond our 
power, and therefore sent by God to guide us. 

No. — God does not lead us through the intricate 
labyrinth of this world by the clue of circumstances, 
but by the laws of holiness, exhibited under the 
forms of truth, piety, self-denial, justice, useful- 
ness, loving-kindness, and the use of those powers 
of reason, which are the distinction between man 
and the brute creation, and which will surely be 
aided by the gift of God's Holy Spirit, if in earnest 
faith we seek for it. According to these laws. He 
bids us form our plans and determine our object. 
When they are thus determined, He leaves us to 
exercise that awful gift of will, which is a part of 
his own nature, and carry out our object with the 
pergeverance by which only it can be secured. But 
because our hearts are deceitful, and our reason 
apt to err. He, no doubt, does also from time to 
time, so shape the circumstances of our lot, — ^those, 
not in which we have placed ourselves, but which 
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are beyond our control, — that they may serve as 
directing posts, either to tell in what way our aim 
may. best be attained, or possibly to warn us that 
it will be wise to abandon it altogether ; and it is 
in this way, and this alone, that we are allowed to 
make use of circumstances. They may guide, but 
they must never govern us. Forgetfiilness of this 
truth is the source of endless self-deception. 

If we can imagine Pilate entering upon the 
task of self-examination, after delivering our Blessed 
Bedeemer to be crucified, there would be two views 
which he might take of his action. One which 
judged it according to the law of circumstances, 
and by which, he might certainly seem to be, if not 
exculpated, at least greatly excused. Another 
which judged it only according to the eternal laws 
of right, and by which he would assuredly be con- 
demned. For by that pure and immutable law, the 
innocent was to be saved. The manner in which 
the deliverance was to be attained, might be doubt- 
ful ; — it might be decided according as circum- 
stances should point out ; — ^but the fixed, deliberate, 
unalterable determination of an upright Judge 
must have been the same under every combination 
of events: If it had been so with Pilate, if, he 
had been guided by a ^consistent principle of jus- 
tice, our Lord's trial would have been conducted 
differently; and the circumstances by which he 
was afterwards governed, would,— so far as human 
eyes can see, — never have arisen. 

There are times when we must all, more or less. 
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be placed in similar positions, — when a crowd of 
harassing, perplexing circumstances, surround us, 
and we are tempted to say that we can form no 
decision, but must wait the course of events. It 
sounds very plausible ; it looks almost like faith. 
But let us take heed ; there must always be one 
object, one abstract point to be attained : — ^how we ♦ 
may best fulfil our duty to God. Other secondary 
aims for this world may be connected with it, and 
about these we may be doubtful, but there can be 
no doubt about this ; and if we can only keep it 
steadily in view, it will infallibly lead us right in 
the end. If we act otherwise, we shall find that 
in grasping at the shadow we have lost the sub- 
stance. Seeking for the duty of to-morrow, men 
often overlook the duty of to-day ; yet in that is to 
be found the clue to their difficulty. To decide 
that we will only do that which is strictly consist- 
ent with justice, and consideration for the claims 
of others ; and to determine that self-denial shall 
be our governing principle, and obedience to 
every, even the lightest call of pre^^n^ duty, the 
law of our daily life ; will give us a strength of 
reason and a clearness of perception, which the 
most cultivated powers of understanding could 
never bestow. For circumstances, however ap- 
parently confused, can never be so in reality. 
Some one path must be more in accordance than 
others, with the law of present duty ; we have but 
to choose that, even though it may lead us forward 
but one step. As we take this step, the circum- 
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stances in which we are placed, must necessarily 
change— we have ourselves changed them, for we 
have governed them, instead of allowing them to 
.govern us ; and the same law of present , not dis- 
tant^ duty is still at hand ; by it we may still move 
forward, securely and trustingly, feeling that even 
Jf occasionally we err, through the weakness of 
human reason, and su£fer, as we always shall, ac- 
cordingly ; yet He, whose law we have been -striv- 
ing to follow, will assuredly at length lead us even 
on earth, into *' the green pastures," and " beside 
the still waters," where there will be no doubt, and 
no perplexity, but where His Will will be made 
clear to us, and we shall ^' know even as we are 
known." 

10* 
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SELF-JUSTIFICATION. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 24, 25. 

(( And Pilate gave Bentenoe that it should be as they required. And 
he released unto them him that for sedition and murder was cast 
into prison, whom they had desired ; but he delivered Jesus to 

their will." 

So at length the step, after which there could be 
no return, was taken. It was a great advance in 
guilt, 80 great that it seems quite sudden, but it is 
only seeming. We must all know that, if we re- 
member how often we have argued and reasoned 
against a temptation, and then immediately after- 
wards given way to it. In all such cases the com- 
pleted guilt is not sudden, and the very reason we 
have exercised proves it. We have been walking 
towards it deliberately ; only, as a man may close 
his eyes, when about to throw himself from a pre- 
cipice, so we have closed our eyes to the act which 
in will is already done. Pilate himself did not 
think his determination sudden, he carried on his 
self-deception to the last. Still satisfying himself 
with the wish instead of the willy he gave sentence 
that it should be as they required. Even in the 
very act of setting the seal upon his previous 
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cowardice and injnstioe, he blinded himself by the 
declaration that it was not his sin, bat that of 
others. 

Not his sin ! Can that ever be ? Can any sin- 
ful act, done by ourselves, really not be ours ? As 
we read Pilate's history we put the question in 
mockery. His guilt was so clear, his cowardice so 
evident. "He released unto^hem him that for 
sedition and murder was cast into prison ; he de- 
livered Jesus to their will." 

But the Jews willed it ; Barabbas was he whose 
release they desired. Pilate did not will it, he willed 
only that " it should be as they required." The 
sin of Pilate was but the answering echo to the sin 
of the Jews. Still we condemn him. Still the uni- 
versal condemnation of the Christian world has 
branded him as the " murderer of Jesus." 

If Pilate could now speak to us, — if it were per- 
mitted him to return from that abode of dread 
waiting where his spirit dwells, looking forward 
to the judgment, — if he could come among us and 
hear the sentence we pass upon ourselves, and com- 
pare it with that which we pass upon him| tfould he 
not have cause to appeal against us ? 

His guilt was but an echo, the answer to a 
greater guilt, but we refuse to admit the excuse. 
Yet is it not one which we daily, almost hourly 
offet in our own case ? Do we not bring it forward 
to defend ourselves agaipst public accusations ? Is 
it not at hand to shield us from every, even the 
lightest form of domestic censure? Do we not 
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even dare to oflFer it before God, in the solitude of 
our chamber, whilst in His Presence carrying on 
the work of self-examination ? 

We were made angry. The treatment to which 
we were exposed was so irritating that we could 
not avoid anger. We were disobedient. We saw 
others setting the example, and it was impossible 
not to follow it. We yielded to sins of frivolity 
and vanity, but others were much worse, and 
tempted us by their wilful turning away from all 
serious thought. In almost every case, the first 
thought which arises in our mind, when we are 
accused of a fault, is, if possible, to lay the blame 
upon another — to say, that the sentence of our 
will was not to originate sin — but simply to echo 
it. And in that thought we rest. Such a com- 
mon, such an almost universal fault, is not, we may 
say, to be compared with a crime like that commit- 
ted by Pilate ; but every sin, we must remember, has 
different stages of development, each being in it- 
self complete ; and as surely as the acorn contains 
the oak, so surely do our faults contain crimes. 
That they do not become crimes may be owing to 
God's mercy in shielding us from the opportunity 
of being guilty of them ; or to His Grace enabling 
us to crush them before they are placed within 
the reach of those opportunities. 

For the former we may be infinitely thankful 
at this present moment ; but it is the latter alone, 
which can give us cause for hope hereafter. 
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And the habit of self-justification, the constant 
endeavour to extenuate our faults, does unquestion- 
ably lie at the foot of all self-deception, and there- 
fore, of all that frightful amount of secret and 
unknown sin, which hurries thousands to ever- 
lasting destruction, by blinding them fatally to their 
true position. If we wish to be true ourselves or to 
make others true, if we desire really to make any 
progress in our Christian life, the very first point we 
must aim at, is so to conquer our pride as to take 
upon ourselves the burden of our own offences, to 
acknowledge them to others, to ourselves, and to 
God. Strange to say, the last is the most easy 
duty, and they who have shrunk from the slightest 
shadow of blame before their fellow-creatures, and 
even tried to discover excuses in their own sight, 
will often and often pour out their complaints to 
God, and own themselves guilty of the very sinS) 
the accusation of which they have been so strenu- 
ously rejecting. That is because they take their 
own time for the acknowledgment. The first rush 
of indignation is over, pride has been satisfied, and 
conscience has had power to work. But real self- 
conquest and real sincerity of heart, are to be found 
in the acknowledgment at the moment, — the con- 
fession " I was wrong," when pride whispers most 
loudly " I was right ; — or if not actually right, at 
least, justified in my fault, because of the aggrava- 
tion I received." There is no practice which tends 
more to open our eyes, and make us see ourselves as 
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we are. The instant we have brougbt ourselves to 
own that we were in fault, quite apart from the con- 
sideration whether others were more to blame than 
ourselves, we have no longer any motive for refusing 
to see truly. All that is generous towards our 
fellow-creatures, and loving and obedient towards 
God, rises up in our breast, and makes us anxious 
to kuow the full extent of our error ; and in dis- 
covering the ground of one fault, we necessarily dis- 
cover the existence of others ; we become single- 
hearted, single-minded, and upon that single-minded- 
ness, peace will necessarily follow. 

^^ Peace that passeth understanding," the peace 
that dwells with those whose wills are at one wiUi 
God. Wide indeed is the gulf, infinite the distance, 
which separates that blest repose of conscience, from 
the false reasoning, the double-hearted self-excuse, 
the cold, mocking, pretended indifference of the 
miserable Pilate. We follow him onwards in ima- 
gination, to that last act of his guilty life, the 
memory of which still haunts the mountain from 
which he is said to have flung himself in his despair ; 
and we look to our quiet homes, and our innocent 
employment, our daily duties, and our light faults, 
and the centuries of time which divide him from us, 
seem centuries also of moral separation. 

But once — ^hereafter — ^how soon, who shall tell ? 
^-^all distance of place and of time shall .be anni- 
hilated, and we, with the murderer of Christ, shall 
stand sida by side, before the Tribunal of Christ. 
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May God grant tis to be so true to ourselves 
DOW, that the belief whicli we cherish, of being free 
from a participation in guilt like hiB, may then be 
found to be reality. 
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BEAKING THE CROSS. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 26. 

*' And as they led Him away, tbey laid hold u^n one Simon, a Gy* 
reuian, coming out of the country, and on him they laid the 
cross that he might bear it after Jesus." 

This action of Simon, the Cyrenian, is always con- 
sidered a type of the Christian life. Our Lord, 
himself, describes our duty under the figure of bear: 
ing the cross, and no one would therefore dare to 
dispute the exactness of the analogy. There must 
then be an evident practical lesson contained in it ; 
and perhaps we are apt to think that it is one easily 
understood, if not readily carried into practice. 
We believe that bearing the cross is another mode 
of expression for patience and resignation, for the 
calm acceptance of whatever trials God may think 
fit to lay upon us ; and with this view we perhaps 
strive to submit to our own portion of affliction 
without open murmuring, with a sense of strong 
endurance based upon duty. We strive, and 
for a time we succeed. Whilst a certain amount 
of external aid is granted us ; — perhaps whilst 
we are in health, or not tried by bereavement, 
or permitted to have certain seasons of relief, — 
we bear up against all our trials. But there 
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is a point at which onr strength fails : we bear the 
cross as we think after Jesus, but we are not able 
to carry it to Calvary ; and disappointed with our- 
selves, and tempted to think that God's help has 
forsaken us, our spirits sink, and we own ourselves 
crushed beneath our burden. 

There must be some fault in us, when such a 
state of feeling exists. He who bids us bear our 
cross, tells us also that His strength is sufficient for 
us. If it does not prove sufficient, it must be 
because we have not really been obeying His 
commands. 

Perhaps it may help us to discover where our 
mistake lies, if wo consider more closely what is 
really taught us by the action of Simon, the Cyre* 
nian. The cross which he bore after the iRedeemer 
was laid upon him by the will of others, but when 
he had once assumed the burden we never hear 
that he even wished to lay it down. 

Could he have done so ? could any one, behold- 
ing the fainting steps — the bruised and lacerated 
frame of the Sinless One, who was toiling up the 
Hill of Calvary on His way to death, — have desired 
to spare himself, when by endurance he could 
spare Him ? Could he even have thought of him- 
self? Would not ail consciousness of personal 
suffering be lost in overpowering sympathy for 
the anguish which Jesus, the Innocent and the 
Holy, was called upon to bear ? Scripture indeed, 
does not tell us that such were the feelings of 
Simon ; but our Lord when bidding us ^^ take up 
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our croBs and follow Him," would seem propheti- 
cally to refer to this action of the Cjrenian, and 
thus to set upon him the blessed seal of His ap- 
proval; teaching us to believe what is incidentally 
confirmed by other references in the Gospels and 
Epistles, that Sin^bn was a true and willing sharer 
in his Lord's agony, faithful himself, and transmit- 
ting his fetith to his children.'*' 

Suffering with and for Christ ! that appears to 
have*been the secret of the Cyrenian's strength ;— 
that also must be the secret of ours. Duty, neces- 
sity, and fortitude may be admitted, but as second- 
ary influences. To desire to be like to Jesus, to 
endure because He endured ; — ^to be thankful for 
trial because He was tried, for contempt because 
He was despised, for weariness because He was 
weary, for agony because He wore the crown of 
thorns and bore the piercing of the nails ; — in such 
feelings, and in such alone, will be found the real 
fortitude of a Christian. 

But it may be said we are looking at per- 
fection, and imagining what can only be found in 
the devotion of a saint. Alas ! it is but too true. 
The history of such resignation, such joy in suffer- 
ings and thankfulness in trial, belongs rather to 
the lives of martyrs than to us or our fellow- 
creatures now; unless it may be where, in homes 
unnoticed by the busy world, the souls of some 
whose names will leave no record on earth are 

* See Blant^B Scriptural Oolncidenee^. 
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training for the glory wbich is hereafter to render 
them brightest amongst the redeemed in Heaven. 

This age is not the age of cheerful endurance ; 
the life of men in these days is not the life of 
those who deem themselves honoured by suflFer- 
ing, because it makes them like nnto Christ. 
The comforts of our homes are our pride; the 
mitigation of annoyance and discomfort is our 
allowed object. The one great virtue, which is 
acknowledged and revered by all classes of men, 
is philanthropy, the effort to alleviate the calam- 
ities of mankind. Suffering is an admitted evil, 
and it would seem folly to look upon it as a blessing. 

There is so much truth in this view of life, — the 
idea of suffering being in itself desirable, or ren- 
dering us acceptable to God, is the cause of so 
much self-deception, and superstition; — that to put 
forth a doctrine apparently contrary to that which 
is now so universally received, must lay any person 
open to misconception. But it is the practice, not 
the theory, of suffering, which we are now con- 
sidering. 

Let it be granted that to seek for comfort is 
allowable, to shrink from pain natural, to strive to 
alleviate it right ; still will the fact remain unal- 
tered as the truth of revelation, that ^' man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward." 

Yes ; he is born to it, he cannot escape it. If so, 
why then is he not educated for it ? The inheritor 
of 'rank is taught to fit himself for that rank; the 
heir of riches is, or should be, trained, that he may 
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make the best use of his riches ; the child of the 
labourer is instructed that he may afterwards be 
enabled to support himself by labour ; and the heir 
of suffering — the inheritor of sorrow and disap- 
pointment, of weariness, and anxiety, and pain, is 
taught — ^what ? To shrink from the merest shadow 
of discomfort, to wrap himself in ease, to clothe 
himself with luxury, and to trust that when the 
trial hour shall bvertake him, ^^ as his day so shall 
his strength be." Such is not the teaching of 
Christ, or the education of Christ's church. The 
days of self-denial which are enforced upon us so 
gently, with no strict rules, but to be observed as 
each shall see best for his own case, are the protest 
against the flattering hopes of ease with which we 
are accustomed to soothe ourselves ; and the oppor- 
tunities for practising ourselves, without ostenta- 
tion, and in all simplicity and sincerity, in the feel- 
ings which are to be our support under the real trials 
of actual life. If we examine what use we make 
of these seasons, we shall probably And that the 
same error which prevents our bearing the cross 
patiently in the world, prevents our bearing it with 
profit in the church. If we can, through God's 
grace, teach ourselves to endure with a right spirit 
the petty privations of the latter, we shall certainly 
be more fully prepared to face the sufferings, how- 
ever great, which may await us in the former. 

How do we brace ourselves to submit to the 
light self-discipline imposed upon us in some form 
or other during Ldbt ? Probably by a great effort 
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and a strong exertion of will. The time before 
us seems long, our own strength is weak, we pray, 
perhaps earnestly, and then we resolve in all sincer- 
ity and in all humility; but in the very act of 
bracing, we burden ourselves. Our self-denial 
becomes mechanical. We bear Christ's Cross, but 
we do not in thought follow Him. We have no 
pleasure in the idea that we are in any way made 
like unto Him ; every day so much discomfort is 
past, but every day so much devotedness is not 
gained, for we have entered upon our task in a 
wrong spirit ; there is duty but no love in our 
obedience. 

One thought of our Saviour's sufferings, one 
remembrance of the Hill of Calvary, one wish that 
we, like Simon, the Cyrenian, could have taken the 
burden from Him ; and one prayer that He would 
accept our miserable efforts at self-discipline as the 
offering of our sympathy, as well as the submission 
of our obedience ; and we shall have learnt a 
deeper lesson of resignation and fortitude than 
could be obtained from the mechanical asceticism 
of years. And one Lent spent in such a spirit, — 
whatever may be the amount of self-denial which 
we feel called upon to practise — ^will prove a prep- 
aration for the longer seasons of trial, which must 
meet us in our journey through life ; a preparation 
which shall enable us so to pass through them as to 
render them the path that shall surely conduct us 
to the glorious portals of Heaven. 
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FUTURE TRIALS. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 27 — 31. 

" And there followed Him a great company of people, and of women, 
which also bewailed and lamented Him. Bnt Jesns turning onto 
them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children. For, behold, the days are 
coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, and 
the wombs that never bare, and the paps which never gave 
Buck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on 
us •, and to the hills, Cover ns. For if they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?" 

This warning may perhaps be thought applicable 
only to the women who followed our Lord. Con- 
scious, as we all must be, of our natural selfishness, 
it does not seem likely, except in cases of strong 
affection, that we can ever have more feeling for 
others than for ourselves. But there is a strange 
inconsistency in everything connected with human 
nature ; and a search into our own hearts will show 
us one class of evils to which many of us are keenly 
alive for our acquaintances, but which we scarcely 
ever contemplate as being causes for our own pres- 
ent anxiety. Sudden accidents, sudden sickness 
and death, how natural it seems that* such trials 
should come ! how calmly we accept them, so long 
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as we only hear of them; at a distanbe,-<-lookiDg 
upon them as part of the mysterious probation of 
this fallen world ! We are not, therefore, wanting 
in sympathy because we are thus calm ; we are only 
using the reason which God has given us, and which 
proves to us from experience, what is taught us also 
by Eevelation, that " man knoweth not his time ; 
bixt as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, as 
the birds that are caught in the snare, so are the 
sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth 
suddenly upon them." 

The only strange thing is that, what we accept 
AS so necessary and inevitable for other persons, we 
should so quietly put aside as far distant from our- 
selves. 

The wisest and the best among us do so ; not, 
indeed, practically, — for wisdom and goodness 
teach us, by living to God, to live in preparation 
for whatever trial he may send, — ^but in words, and 
often in thought. Look at the schemes, listen to 
the conversation of the man of fifty for instance ; 
who can possibly believe that he seriously under- 
stands and calculates upon the fact, that taking 
life at its best, he can reckon but upon twenty 
years more of activity and ujsefulness, and that in 
all probability that term will be diminished to 
fifteen, or even ten. Not that he will be sufficiently 
unreasonable to deny the shortness and uncertainty 
of life when the truth is forced upon him ; he may 
even refer to it frequently as a matter of business ; 
but it is nevertheless a fact apart from him, a 
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species of moral fiction, accepted because it is found 
necessary and useful, but nothing more. 

There is a certain amount of good in this : if 
there were not, it would not be so natural and in- 
voluntary. If he really knew the thousand dangers 
in the midst of which we live ; if we could behold 
^^ the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the 
destruction that wasteth in the noon -day,'' human 
weakness would not be able to bear up against the 
fear. The women who followed our Redeemer, — 
comforting Him as best they might in the hour of 
His agony, and thus following the dictates of the 
sympathy which He Himself had implanted in their 
breasts, — ^would have been paralysed by terror if 
they could have vividly foreseen and understood 
the horrible events to which His warning words 
referred. Ignorance was their strength, and igno- 
rance is ours also ; and the present necessities of 
our existence, which drives from us the thought of 
the future, do also undoubtedly prepare us for it. 
But as our Lord saw it needful at times to rouse 
His followers from their security, and bid them 
turn their thoughts away from the sorrows of those 
around them, and concentrate them upon their own 
position ; -so must we also, if we would in any way 
live by His rules, compel ourselves to face the fact, 
that the suffering which excites our sympathy may 
be in store for ourselves, and that the death which 
so naturally overtakes our neighbour, has perhaps, 
but one step more to make before it shall overtake 
us. 
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• 

In a week, to-morrow, this afternooD, we may 
die ; Wlio is to say that we shall not ? 

The possibility seems so unlikely, that it has no 
effect npon us. 

But say that we shall live, — say that we are cer- 
tain of life till we are seventy ; how many more por- 
tions of earthly existence similar to that which we 
have already passed can we look forward to ? We 
are perhaps young, we have lived only twenty 
years ; two more such portions, and ten years added, 
and life is over. And this is making a very un- 
likely calculation. The tables which reckon the 
average of men's lives will tell us that. And what 
if we have already lived through two of these por- 
tions ? What if "w^ havje already climbed the hill, 
and passed the mid-way resting-place, and are de- 
scending with apparently tenfold rapidity on the 
other side ? 

No ; death is not far off, and the precursors, the 
shadows and types of death,— sickness anif sorrow, — 
are not far off; but very near, very present to us. 
We dwell on the border land of suffering, even in 
our greatest prosperity, and every little pain, every 
little annoyance or inconvenience, is a messenger, 
which bids us live in expectation of the hour when 
we shall be called upon to enter it. 

Come that hour must. Into what portion of 
the land of trial we shall be summoned, God only 
knows. It may be that our present life is gently 
leading us to it ; it may be that our lot will be sud- 
denly thrown amidst' scenes so new and strange, 
11 
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that no present imagination can give us a foretaste 
of them. Be that as it maj^ God has not left ns 
without light to guide and hope to cheer us. He 
bids us " weep for ourselves," but He shows us also 
how those who have wept before us have at length 
been comforted. 

It is indeed the rule of life generally, that no man 
profits by any experience but his own ; yet there is 
one kind of experience which may perhaps be con- 
sidered an exception. It is that gained at the death- 
beds of those who " die in the Lord, who rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them." Few 
persons probably have attained mature age without 
having had some experience granted them. It may 
not be published in excited language to the world, 
and made a means of worldly profit ; it may not be 
told to our friends, or even spoken of to the nearest 
and dearest by our own fireside ; but it lives, trea- 
sured in our hearts ; the one thought of strength 
when faitlf grows weak ; the one ray of light, when 
life is dark and troubled. 

They who have gone before us in suffering, they 
whose footsteps we have followed with sympathy, 
as the mourning women followed the footsteps of 
their Kedeemer, have left with us a blessing which 
they little thought of; — a strength even in the very 
spectacle of their weakness. All those hours of ^ 
lingering pain at which we so wondered, asking 
perhaps in moments of unbelief whether God could 
indeed love those whom He so afflicted, were hours 
of untold value, for they were tracing the record of 
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that mighty strength by which the saints of God 
are enabled to wait with patience ^^ the appointed 
time, nntil their change come." All the words and 
looks of faith and love were prophecies and promises 
of the Spirit of faith and love, who will be at hand 
when we need His aid. The gradual lessening Qf 
their earthly cares, which made us marvel as we 
watched the change that passed over them, the calm 
acquiescence in Grod's Will, the bright hope, the ' 
present realisation of future happiness ; they were 
all treasures gathered for our use, which no effort 
could have purchased, no gladness of this world 
have procured for us. 

Therefore are they memories infinitely precious. 
Bought with the sufferings of Christ they are hal- 
lowed in their measure as those sacred memories 
from which the women of Jerusalem may have 
found strength in their own hour of trial : and 
therefore also will we call them no longer memories, 
but actual, ever-living means of participation in the 
blessed communion of saints ; facts, words, scenes, 
now our own in loving thought, hereafter to be our 
own — God grant it — in loving feeling. 
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PRAISE AND ADMIRATION 



St. Luke, zxiii. 32. 

** And there were also two other, malefactors, led with Him to be 
put to death." 

This is another verse which we read continoallj 
without thought, but which implies a whole volume 
of suffering and degradation. To be led away with 
malefactors, to be reckoned with them, to know that 
our name was numbered with theirs ; how horrible 
it would have been even to us — in the sight of God — 
malefactors ourselves ! What it was to our blessed 
Saviour we cannot venture to imagine; we know 
only that He had all the keen human feelings which 
would make such an association agony ; and all the 
Divine knowledge of the guiltiness of guilt which 
would render it abhorrent to Him as being abso- 
lutely and immeasurably antagonistic to his nature. 
We do not think of this as we ought when 
considering the circumstances of our Lord's trial. 
All that He underwent, has become to us so sacred, 
so worthy of all reverence, that we forget that it 
did not appear to be so at the time when He en- 
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dared it; and tliat in this especially the Cup of 
which He drank had a bitterness peculiarly its 
own. Suffering with us generally involves a cer- 
tain amount of dignity. However poor and wretch- 
ed an individual may be, if we hear that he is en- 
during intense pain of body, or grief of mind, we 
look on him with awe, amounting to respect. But 
there was no respect excited by our Redeemer*s 
death of torture. It was not even singular or ex- 
ceptional ; cruel,' though we deem it, it was com- 
mon, and shared with the lowest and vilest ; and 
many, perhaps, in the vast crowd, who had collect- 
ed, as men always will collect at any spectacle of 
horror, scarcely distinguished Him from the male- 
factors at His side. 

To think of this strikes at the root of all pride 
whether of action or endurance, — and there is in 
the world as much of the latter as of the former. 
If we wish to be like Christ, there can be no desire 
for distinction of any kind. And there are minds 
for which this caution is much needed ; — there are 
self-willed martyrs, who will unflinchingly endure 
any amount of suffering if only the eye of their 
fellow- creatures may follow them with admiration ; 
whilst, even amongst those who have no such mor- 
bid desire for distinction, the same feeling will be 
found, more or less, to exist. Why is it so easy to 
be self-denying in society, — so difficult to be so in 
our own homes ? Why do we find individuals 
famed for actions of benevolence, devoting fortune, 
and time, and physical strength, to works of publio 
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good, yet failing in the charities of private life 1 
Why do we so often, if called upon to bear any 
unusual trial, solace and support ourselves by the 
thought that there are those looking on upon our 
lives who are admiring and respecting us ? 

We may not, indeed, think little of that sup* 
port when it is offered by the good and the holy. 
Even our Bedeemer, we may believe, may have 
been soothed by the reverent, though sorrowing, 
gaze of His Virgin Mother, and the awe -struck 
sympathy of His beloved disciple. It is not the 
respect of the few, but the admiration of the many, 
which is our stumbling-block ; and even then the 
danger lies less in the acknowledged and admitted 
praise or admiration which may be offered us, than 
in the vague atmosphere of admiration which we 
breathe without perceiving it, and in which, un- 
known to ourselves, our actions find the spring of 
their life. The admiration of an individual startles 
us ; it comes before us in a definite shape, and ap- 
peals to our conscience for a witness, which con- 
science is unable to give ; and perhaps, we are 
enabled to reject it, whilst shrinking from the voice 
of flattery, we cast ourselves on our knees before 
God, praying that, for Christ's sake. He would sup- 
port us in the Day of Shame, when the secrets of 
our hearts must be revealed. But the admiration 
of the world generally, comes to us in no such 
guise ; it takes no particular form ; it brings us no 
precise offering, which we may satisfy ourselves by 
refusing ; it creeps into our hearts, and sullies our 
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motives and renders us unreal, even at the very 
moment when we fancy ourselves most simple- 
minded, — most indifferent to it. If we would know 
whether it does so influence us, let us ask ourselves 
how we could bear to part with it ? If, suddenly, 
upon no fault of our own, — ^from no cause that we 
could understand, — we were to sink, though not in 
the opinion of our personal friends, yet in the esti- 
mation of our immediate circle of acquaintances, of 
the persons who know < us byname, and think of, 
and talk of us, — ^what effect would such a change 
have upon us ? Should we quietly pursue our 
path of daily duty, looking only to God ? or should 
we fret and disturb ourselves,— rseeking to set our- 
selves right, as we term it, with persons whose 
opinion is individually of no value, but whose col- 
lective support we felt that we could not do with- 
out ? And if we did more than sink in general 
estimation, — ^if our characters were traduced, our 
words misrepresented, our actions misconstrued, 
till we felt that the finger of scorn was pointed at 
us, and that we had fallen in the scale of society, — 
still from no fault of our own, but from the course 
of unlooked-for events, and circumstances which 
we could not control, would it be a trial which we 
could endure patiently? However our hearts 
might sink at times, would God, our conscience, 
and our own good friends, be, on the whole, sufli- 
cient for us ? 

Each one must answer for himself. But if we 
desire really to make ourselves independent of such 
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a possibility — ^really to become indifferent to the 
world^s praise, and superior to its censures, we 
must place ourselves in thought beneath the Cross 
of the Bedeemer, and learn the lesson which is 
ther^ taught us. 

We say that we love Christ. If we do not say 
it, we wish that we could. But if we love Him, 
we must long to be like Him ; we must be willing 
to follow Him. And what does He say to those 
who would thus follow Him ? " Whosoever doth 
not bear his Cross, and come after Me, cannot be 
my disciple." 

To bear the Cross and to come after Him I 
Not, therefore, to lay it down, but to be laid upon 
it. To be crucified — if so He will — to all that we 
have most prized. To be lifted up — if feo He 
will — ^with the crown of shame upon our brow, and 
the words of mockery above our heads. And from 
that Cross of shame, to look down upon the care- 
less crowd, watching our suffering with an idle 
curiosity, mingling our name with the vilest, and 
turning \he meanings of our agony into the ex- 
pression of a humiliating weakness. 

The admiration of the world, and the Cross of 
Christ, what have they in common ? 

Surely to suffer is a great privilege, — ^to bear 
the burden of life's care and grief, a precious 
blessing; but we risk the privilege and mar the 
blessing, by submitting to the intrusion of the 
vain and petty satisfaction which is offered us by 
the thought — " the world sees and admires." That 
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thought will come ; it is too natural to our own 
hearts, and too valuable a suggestion for the 
Temper, for us to be able to escape it. But we 
may crush it. It may be taken at once in 
prayer to Christ and offered to Him in sacrifice ; 
and when it is so offered, He will give us in return 
the joy which wakes at the sound of the '^ Still 
Small Voice," whispering to us, that we have 
'^ loved the praise of God more than the praise of 



men." 
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FEELING. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 33. 

^ And when they were come to the place, which is called Calyary, 
there they oracifled Him, and the malefactors, one on the right 
hand, and the other on the left." 

Human inconsistency is maryellous even to human 
beings. To think in detail of our Redeemer's 
sufferings, to consider, and, though in an infinitely 
faint degree, to realize what is implied by the 
words, " They crucified Him ; " and to feel, — as 
though God's mercy we may sometimes be ena- 
bled to feel, — ^actual shrinking pain ourselves from 
sympathy with His Pain ; and then to go away, 
and in another quarter of an hour, or even in less 
time, yield to some petty self-indulgent temptation, 
which it requires scarcely a thought to withstand ; 
these are the things which render our nature won- 
derful and inexplicable, and almost lead us in our 
disheartened despondency to imagine, that the 
struggle we have entered upon is hopeless, and that 
the world and sense must ultimately triumph. 

Yet it is wrong to be thus disheartened. It is 
much to have been allowed, even for a short inter- 
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val, the power of symputhy with our Lord's anguish. 
During childhood and often during many years of 
youth, it is, except in rare cases, quite out of reach. 
The words which speak of His death convey no 
meaning, beyond that of reason. They reach the 
intellect, but they cannot go farther. If, therefore, 
we have advanced but one step beyond this blind 
indifference, we may look forward with hope to 
advancing many more. The hope is especially to 
be cherished in middle life, or when youth is just 
waning ; for these are seasons as trying in our spirit- 
ual, as in our temporal affairs. The long expe- 
rience of failure, and the consequent deepening 
sense of infirmity, together with the unveiling of 
the past, are then so crushing, they cause a feeling 
of physical oppression at the heart, which is very 
wearying. And to add to this sense of guilt, 
the clearer and clearer perception that our Lord 
actually, in truth, suffered,, endured, was tortured 
because of these offences ! It seems astonishing, at 
times, that we should be any more able to bear up 
against the thought than against any other deep 
sorrow, such as the death of a human friend, or 
the sight of intense agony of body, or depression 
of mind ; all of which, it is so trying to the physical 
frame to be brought in contact with. But in reality 
the comfort we need is to be found in the very 
sorrow which we experience, and which in grief 
connected with this world so often overwhelms us. 
We weep for the sickness and the death of our 
earthly friends, but our tears are lonely and selfish ; 
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we weep for the anguish of Christ,^— and our tears 
become the ofiferiDg of sympahy, — the sign of 
that dearest gift of a loving heart which is the 
one recompense He seeks. We may therefore 
thankfully remember even the slightest indica- 
tions of a softened spirit which God may be 
pleased to grant us; and treasure them, as we 
treasure the remembrance of our self- conquests ; 
not with any feelings of pride ; — they who really 
wish to love our Saviour, and have considered 
what that love ought to bo, will be shocked even 
at the suggestion of such a possibility — ^but with 
hope grounded upon gratitude. Feelings are God's 
gifts, independent of our will, and yet not bestowed 
against our will. They are rare blessings, vouch- 
safed in unequal proportions ; but the very least 
are of value as earnests of greater blessings, and 
therefore tokens to encourage us. No man, even 
in the hour of his mo^^ bitter repentance, would 
wish to part with the anguish of that repentance. 
He would blot out his sin, but he would not forget 
his sorrow, — much less if with that sorrow have 
been mingled sympathy and love. 

Those precious springs of feeling, — those wells 
in the desert, with the trees of hope clustering 
round them, — beneath which our weary hearts 
have for a while found rest, may well linger in 
our memory, and cheer us when we are again 
journeying through the sandy waste. Once we felt, 
once we loved, once we reposed under the shadow 
of the Great Rock, and even in exhaustion found 
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strength, as the fountains of love were unsealed 
by the power of God's Spirit. True we are again 
parched and dry ; true the way seems long, and the 
track has become confused, and the mirage rises to 
delude us ; and we gaze over the burning sky, rest- 
ing our eyes anxiously on the far-off horizon, but 
catching no glimpse of the green hills of the Land 
of our deliverance ; but so surely as we have once 
known what it was to rest beside that Living Foun* 
tain, and to lie down beneath the shelter of that 
Mighty Eock, so surely, if we will but continue our 
course, shall the clear spring of a grateful heart, and 
the unspeakable rest of a loving spirit, again be 
vouchsafed to us. 

Only we must continue. The toil and conflict, 
the weariness and disappointment of the desert, 
these are now our portion ; not the short but blest 
repose of the green oasis. If we are striving to 
obey, whatever be the extent of our efforts we are 
advancing ; and it is advancement which we seek. 
We mourn for our Saviour's sufferings; we leave 
His Presence and sin. That fact may indeed 
dishearten us, but the very knowledge that we 
are disheartened is a call to give us courage 
again. To be disheartened, is to be disappoint- 
ed. To be disappointed, is to fail in that which 
we wish. To wish, if the wish is for holiness, is 
a gift of God, and a token of His love. Again 
may we set out with renewed hope; and this 
not once, or twice ; not " until seven times," 
but ^' until seventy times seven." And thus shall 
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we look back upon those happier hours, when 
the consciousness of love was our refreshment, 
with thankfulness rather than with sadness. If 
life be prolonged, we may look for them to be 
restored to us here; if it be shortened, we 
may be certain that they will be perpetuated in 
Heaven. 

There, we shall feed again. In that new life love 
will find a fresh spring. And there all which 
is now bitter to us in our moments of sympathy 
and devotion, -will be overpowered by the sight of 
our Saviour's happiness. When the innumerable 
company of the redeemed shall stand before the 
throne of Christ, even the words " they crucified 
Him," will be remembered without pain. When 
" Jesus shall wipe away all tears from our eyes," 
even those which have flowed at the thought 
that our sins were His torturers, will for ever be 
dried. 

^^ Father, I will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am ; that they may 
behold my glory which Thou hast given me; for 
Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world." 

That must have been a prayer for an unutterable 
Joy, for it was offered in the immediate prospect of 
an unutterable Agony. If there are moments when 
our hearts are oppressed with a heavy weight, a 
thought for which there would seem no solace, — 
even that He who redeemed us suffered, and that 
no sympathy, no love of ours can be offered in 
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recompence for those sufferings ; — ^let us remember 
this last longing of His Soul, and as we pour out 
our hearts in prayer, for blessings upon those who 
are most dear to us on earth, so let us pray that 
the Joy to which Jesus looked forward, in the pre- 
sence of His own death, may be His, soon — ^yes, 
for His sake, very soon, — in the day of our resur- 
rection. 

" Surely I come quickly : Amen. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus." 
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SINS OF IGNORANCE. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 34. 

" Then Bald Jesus, Father, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do."* 

Should this prayer have been considered by us at 
all, it may in many cases have been with the ques- 
tion in our minds, how far guilt can co-exist with 
ignorance, — a question to which we can probably 
give no satisfactory answer. But the distinction 
between willing and unwilling ignorance — in 
which all the difficulty lies — is, perhaps, after a 
time, brought home to us by some light thrown 
upon a sin which for years we have been persuad- 
ing ourselves was not sin ; and then our perplexity 
is solved. The clue to its solution is to be found in 
that one word, — persuading. We require no per- 
suasion to satisfy us about actions which are 
clearly innocent. When a man has determined to 
speak the truth, he does not require to be per- 
suaded that he is right. When he resolves to 
conquer some evil passion, he never argues with 
himself in ' order to be quite convinced that he is 
justified in his self-control. When we are forced 
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to persuade ourselves that we are right, it is be- 
cause conscience is whispering to us that we are 
wrong, and, the whisper being painful, we desire 
to silence it ; so that, in fact, we are not sinning 
in ignorance. We know not, possibly, what we 
do ; we may not see, or understand, or be able to 
calculate the extent of evil involved in our actions ; 
but we do know quite enough to convince us that 
we had better not do it. And the greater the 
possible guilt, or the possible danger of our action, 
the greater also must be our responsibility in com- 
mitting it. There are occasions when we may see, 
either in our own career or in that of others, in- 
stances of a great punishment following upon what 
we can scarcely bring ourselves to call a great 
oflfence, because it is committed, we say, for the 
most part, ignorantly ; and there may appear to be 
a startling severity in such an amount of retribu- 
tion. An act of carelessness produces, perhaps, ruin 
for life, and we think that the penalty is in no way 
proportioned to the fault ; but if the person who 
conmiitted -the act was told that ruin might follow 
upon it, his offence ceased to be merely careless- 
ness, and must be measured, not by its own intrin- 
sic evil, nor by his own intentions, but by his 
knowledge of the necessity of care. So the least 
suspicion that any doubtful action is connected with 
great evil intensifies its guilt. Levity and frivo- 
lity — light sins, as we call them — excusable as 
we think them in young persons, are not really 
excusable. No doubt, we, who are older, look 
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upon them as leading to serious evil ; whilst young 
persons do .not understand their danger ; but we 
cannotj therefore, say that they are not to be con- 
demned severely if they give way to them. It is 
true, they do not understand all the danger, but 
they understand a part. They know that vanity 
and levity will lead to forgetfulness of the retiring 
delicacy which should be a woman's characteristic ; 
and they know also that the loss of that delicacy is 
one of the greatest evils which can befall her. 
The connection between the two states of mind is, 
therefore, quite sufficiently clear to render them 
responsible for their own conduct, and to lay them 
justly open to the condemnation of Grod, and the 
punishment that, in many cases, falls, as we are 
apt to think severely, upon offences which, taken 
in themselves, we might deem trifling. 

There is, in fact, too often a fatal delusion con- 
cealed imder this plea of ignorance. If it has 
been ours, and we have been awakened from it; 
however great may have been the suffering caused 
by such awakening, we have reason to thank God, 
as one who has stood blindly upon the brink of a 
yawning gulf, and has been withdrawn from it by 
some loving hand, though only to see before him 
a pathway of toil and difficulty. It is suffering, — 
it must be. To discover that whilst believing our- 
selves to have acted ignorantly, we have in fact 
committed a great sin, and that we might, if we 
had willed, have known it to be sin, is a shock 
to our whole moral being. It destroys, not self- 
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confidence, which ought to be destroyed, but the 
confidence in our own integrity of purpose, which is 
absolutely necessary for wise self-government. 

If we have been so deceived once, why should we 
not be again? If we have been cruel, when we 
thought ourselves merciful; deceitful, when we 
imagined ourselves sincere; impure, when we 
thought ourselves free from the slightest taint, — 
who is to say that we have any right to trust to 
our own self-knowledge ? and if we cannot thus 
trust, how can we be safe from a repetition of the 
same self-deceit? 

There was One who prayed, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." They 
ought to have known; they might have known. 
He had wrought His miracles amongst them, and 
their eyes were blinded to His Divinity ; He had 
preached to them, and their ears were closed to 
His superhuman knowledge; now they were in 
the act of crucifying Him, and in that act they 
crucified their Bedeemer. 

But they knew not what they did. It was no 
plea to Justice, but it was a cry to Mercy, and it was 
offered by the dying Saviour. And when the sins, 
which we have called sins of ignorance, but which 
in reality were sins of wilful blindness, — rise up be- 
fore us in the anguish of newly enlightened con- 
science, we can but appeal to the same Mercy, and 
cast ourselves upon the love of the same Saviour. 

We see it all now. We know ourselves to have 
been what once we should have trembled even to 
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think onrselvea, and we do not seek to extenuate 
our guilt. Th« sin presses upon us — apart from 
ignorance, apart from pardon. As in the crime of 
manslaughter, the stain of blood is upon us, and 
nothing can obliterate it in our own eyes ; and we 
aQpept the pain, and, owning it to be just, scarcely 
seek to mitigate it. But we crave for pardon. Per- 
plexed with questionings as to the extent of our 
offence, we know not what repentance is required 
of us ; till when the heart grows heavy, and the con- 
science sinks under its burden, memory recalls 
those loving and most wonderful words of Jesus 
as the only hope, the one remaining consolation 
to which, in our misery, we may cling. 

We knew not what we did, but Christ, the mer- 
ciful Saviour, watched it all. He saw our self- 
deception ; He beheld us closing our eyes to the 
truth, which at first was clear, and heard the argu- 
ments which we brought forward to convince our- 
selves that it was not truth ; He saw us turning 
from the suggestions of His Spirit, and confusing 
our reason by sophistries ; and He looked on whilst 
others, like ourselves, placed in similar temptations, 
escaped unscathed, because they followed con- 
science instead of persttading it. And yet He prays 
for us 1 

Because we did not fully see — ^because if we 
had seen, it may be we should have been startled 
and drawn back — He prays now, as in the hour 
of His death, "Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." 
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And once more, also, even in the day of Judg- 
ment, may that prayer be offered for each on. 
of us ! 

An ordeal, then, awaits us, — the knowledge of 
what sin is, and of our own individual share in it. 
On this side the grave that knowledge can never 
be attained. Perhaps, the sight of heaven and 
the Presence of the Saviour may be needed to en- 
able even the redeemed to endure it. 
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THE TRUE EXHIBITION OF POWER. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 34, 35. 

'* And they parted His raiment, and cast lots. And the people stood 
- beholding. And the rulers also with them derided Him, saying, 
He saved others ; let Him save himself, if He be Christ, the 
chosen of God." 

The consciousness of power, without the permis- 
sion to use it, is a great trial — ^greater far than 
helplessness; for the necessity imposed by weak- 
ness does in one way constitute strength. Men die 
composedly because they cannot resist death. They 
submit without murmuring, because complaint is 
useless. Much which strikes us as fortitude may" 
be traced to this strength of an inevitable neces- 
sity ; and to it, therefore, may be ascribed many of 
those examples of calmness in the prospect of the 
grave and of a Judgment to come, which startle 
us when exhibited by persons who, we have too 
much reason to fear, have no well-grounded hope of 
salvation. But to feel superior to all weakness, 
and yet to lie helpless ; to know in ourselves that 
with only a wish we could be free, and yet to remain 
captive ; to feel the excruciating throb of torture, 
and voluntarily to compel ourselves to submit to it, 
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when at one word, one look, perfect ease might be 
ours ; — this requires a strength which, even when 
exhibited by a fellow-creature, excites our wonder- 
ing admiration ; when exhibited by Him who was 
God, must bow us to the dust in awe. 

For if the greatness of endurance increases with, 
the consciousness of power, the endurance of our 
Redeemer must have been as infinite as His Divine 
nature. 

" Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me twelve 
legions of angels?'' It was the thought which 
arose to His mind, when He first delivered Himself 
to His enemies. He could save Himself; and in 
the hour of His human weakness we know that He 
had even desired to do so. But the awfulness of 
His unutterable Majesty, which had been asserted 
at the bar of Pilate, and the consciousness of which 
had rendered Him silent to the mocking questions 
of Herod, was now hidden. Ho was hanging upon 
the Cross silent — ^not, as it must have seemed, 
with the voluntary silence of Divinity, but with the 
exhaustion of the death of humiliation — and then 
it was that the scornful cry arose, ^^ He saved others ; 
let Him save Himself, if He be Christ, the chosen of 
God." 

It could scarcely have been the mockery of 
merely human enmity. We recognise in it the re- 
petition of that same temptation of the Devil : ''If 
Thou be the Son of God, command these stones 
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to be made bread." Give the proof of Divinity. 
Save thyself, and in saving thyself save others. 

But our Kedeemer, with the full consciousness of 
strength, bore meekly the taunt of weakness. He 
refused to convince by a miracle those for whose sake 
He had given Himself to death. And in that mighty 
self-control, that endurance, infinite beyond the 
power of human words, He gives a lesson to the 
humblest and the weakest, who, in the temptations 
of daily life, may be called upon to bear reproach 
when self- justification is unlawful, yet at hand; or 
to yield to a specious act of real evil for the sake 
of good to those they love. 

For are not these temptations, forms, under 
which this great trial endured by Christ — which 
we may be inclined to think could in no way be 
brought near to ourselves, — is, in fact, from time 
to time, presented to us. 

Power greater than we are permitted to use is 
more or less placed in all our hands ; and though 
we may, perhaps, think that it approaches to irre- 
verence to liken such trials to that of our blessed 
Kedeemer, when in the midst of His agony H-e 
refused to give to the mocking Jews the token of 
His divinity, we may be quite certain that if we do 
not thus liken them, we shall not be able to bear 
them. It is the experience of us all that we 
fail in small matters ; that we can overcome what 
are called great . temptations, but that we sink 
under light ones. Satan tempts us by these small 
things ; by them he undermines our strength, and 
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prepares the way for what we consider real sins. 
And how is this ? Because we despise them, and, 
not seeing the magnitude of the evil principle in- 
Tolved in them, have no idea of the magnitude of 
the good principle which must be summoned to our 
aid if we would resist them. The Life of Christ is 
an example to the world. If so, then, it must be 
applicable to all ages, positions, and circumstances ; 
and none can be so humble, and no trials so petty, 
as to be beyond its influence. We are to take up 
our Cross daily ; therefore, we must daily live and 
act as those who are crucified to their own incli- 
nations; and, therefore, must the thoughts and 
words of the crucified Saviour be in their measure 
ours likewise. And is it really so easy a duty to 
have power, but not to«nse it except under certain 
limits ? When God gives us the power of speech, 
and self-justification is to be withheld because '^ a 
soft answer tumeth away wrath ?" When He be- 
stows a talent, and forbids it to be displayed — ^when 
He gives wealth and generosity, and tells us that 
justice and prudence must put limits to our liber- 
ality — ^when He endows us with warm feelings, and 
we are not permitted to give way to them — and 
when, because of our silence, or humility, or pru- 
dence, or self-control, we are taunted as having no 
means of gratifying ourselves, and no feeling for our 
fellow-creatures — is there, indeed, no trial for us 1* 
Then, indeed, are we more miserable than in our 
extremest humiliation we will allow, more weak than 

12 
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even in our weakest moments we can bring ourselves 
to confess. 

For we fall ; who does not fall ? — in these ways, 
and in others like them, daily, hourly. We fall be- 
cause we look at such temptations not as Christ saw 
them when He hung upon the cross to be our 
example ; but as the world sees them when 
it separates the life of the Christian from the 
life of the human being; and decides that the 
trials incident to daily existence are too petty to 
have any connection with the preparation of heart, 
which through God's grace is to fit us for Heaven. 

If our Redeemer vouchsafed to liken our cross 
to Hig, who are we that we should dare to say that * 
the resemblance may with safety be rejected ? In 
Heaven, if it should please^jGrod to bring us there, 
we shall doubtless see all things clearly ; and there 
will it be made known to us what is the real pro- 
portion of the temptations which now come to us 
under so many different forms, and appear to be of 
such unequal value. And there, perhaps, also, we 
shall learn the preciousness of that quiet, firm spirit 
of self-mastery, which is lord ovQr its own strength — 
can hold even its own power in subjection ; its pre- 
ciousness when exercised by those who hang on their 
cross daily by their Saviour's side, and measuring 
themselves, so far as they may, by Him, lose all 
thought of self in the contemplation of His super- 
human endurance. 



RIDICULE. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 36—38. 

"And the soldiers also mocked Him, coming to Him, and offering 
Him vinegar, and saying, If thou be the King of the Jews, 
save thyself. And a superscription also was written over Him 
In letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE 
KING OP THE JEWS." 

There was bitter insult in this title. Whether by 
it Pilate wished to express his contempt for the 
Jews, or for our Blessed Lord, it was equally deri- 
sion, in the face of suffering ; and even if the Boman 
Governor himself may have stood aloof from the 
coarse taunts which accompanied it, he took no 
measure to restrain the mockery of his soldiers. 
That sight of horror which, when viewed calmly, we 
might have imagined must have melted the hardest 
heart with compassion, was, to those who took the 
chief part in it, merely a spectacle' for insulting 
ridicule. 

Yet these men were not all cruel by nature ; 
Pilate, we have seen, was not. He allowed others, 
indeed, to be so ; but he himself washed his hands 
of the Innocent Blood, and called upon the Jews to 
save the Guiltless One. And the Boman soldiers 
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were not therefore cruel because they did the deed 
of cruelty ; they were only obedient ;' they did only 
what they dared not refuse to do. And the same 
men who drove the sharp nails into the Bedeemer's 
loving Hands, and fastened his tender Feet to the 
Cross, may have had wives who clung to them in 
affection, and children who clustered around them 
in trust. But they were cruel when they mocked. 
It may be that mockery was the opiate which stilled 
the risings of natural compunction, and that they 
had accustomed themselves to it ; for it is the com- 
mon support of a rough untutored nature ; as ridi- 
cule, which is mockery of a gentler kind, is of one 
more refined. 

The sin is not so far removed from ourselves as 
we may imagine. When Pilate wrote above the 
Cross, " This is Jesus, the King of tl^e Jews," and 
then allowed the soldiers to use the title as a taunt, 
he sanctioned by the force of mockery the act which 
he knew to be a cruel injustice. And, in like man- 
ner, when we allow ourselves scornfully to give false 
names and false titles, and then making our own 
words the plea for our conduct, act slightingly and 
unkindly towards those holier than ourselves, we 
also, in our degree, are following in Pilate's foot- 
steps. 

The same tendency to destroy or injure truth 
and goodness by the instrument of ridicule shows 
itself under many forms. 

That common but most true saying, ^' There is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous," ia 
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in fact, a very grave warning. Owing, doubtless, 
to the imperfection of our fallen nature, there is 
scarcely anything in which we are concerned, when 
acting one with another, that may not, if we will, 
be open to ridicule. Works excellent in them- 
selves are made ridiculous by the vanity, preten- 
sion, and self-consequence of those who are engaged 
in them ; and seizing upon these defects, we allow 
them to neutralize the rightful influence of the 
good which belongs to them. And when conscience 
reproaches us for our frivolity, we say, and we sin- 
cerely think, that we cannot help ourselves. We 
know that we are created with a perception of the 
ridiculous, and we cannot but perceive that persons 
who are destitute of it do in some way suffer in 
consequence ; Uiat they fall into mistakes, and give 
unnecessary offence; and often do harm where 
they intended to do good. But we forget that ridi- 
cule has only one legitimate office, connected not 
so much with principles themselves, as "with a sense 
of their fitness and proportion. 

Abstract evil is too serious a matter for ridi- 
cule; so also is abstract good. But dispropor- 
tionate goodness is open to it, and may lawfully be 
attacked by it. A man who carries any virtue or 
any principle to excess may be ridiculed — but for 
the excess, not for the virtue ; and here it is that 
the difficulty meets us. The line which separates 
the excess from the due exercise of any particular 
virtue is so narrow, the distinction between the 
act of goodness and the form under which it ex- 
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hibits itself, is so snbtle, that it is extremely diffi« 
cult for us to recognize it. And as it is unques- 
tionably sinful to ridicule goodness, ridicule be- 
comes a most dangerous weapon, and the desire to 
use it a temptation against which we should guard 
almost above all others. 

We begin, indeed, by assailing the dispropoR 
tion of a virtue, but we end by destroying the vir- 
tue itself. And this not only in the case of others, 
but in our own ; or rather, more surely and more 
fatally in the latter case than in the former. To 
turn any form of right principle into ridicule, is 
often insensibly to bring ourselves to adopt a wrong 
one. And Satan knows this well. He dreads a 
grave regret for the mistakes of the good, but he 
rejoices in the sharp and witty sarcasm ; for thou- 
sands there are who would never be led into evil if 
it were not presented to them as evil, but who yet 
ultimately adopt it without scruple, because they 
have become accustomed to it, whilst ridiculing 
what they saw to be the opposite exaggeration of 
good. We laugh, for instance, at over-scrupulous- 
ness, and whilst we are laughing we teach ourselves 
to be careless. We mock at overstrained forms of 
reverence, and insensibly become irreverent. We 
turn over-seriousness into a jest, and become frivo- 
lous. Not that these excesses of goodness should 
always be left untouched by ridicule, but that the 
attempt to reach them by it should never be made 
except with deliberation, under a clear sense of 
duty, and with the protest that the goodness itself 
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is still honoured by us. That this cautiou is espe 
cially needed we shall at once perceive, if we recol- 
lect that ridicule is a power, that, as far as we see, 
can be exercised only in a condition of being in 
which good and evil are mingled, and in which, 
therefore, evil will possibly and probably prepon- 
derate. The thought of such a faculty as connect- 
ed with Heaven is profane, and as connected with 
Hell, horrible and despairing. 

And we should also remember that the very 
fact of its being a power given us by Grod, makes 
it the more effective, and the more fatal when used 
for Satan. The best things are the worst in their 
abuse — ^none more so than the power of ridicule, 
and the sense of the ridiculous. 

If employed as God intends, such a sense will 
teach us how to guard and fence our principles, to 
proportion our words, to choose fitting language 
for fitting thoughts. It will keep us from singu- 
larity, which may lead to the sin of ostentation ; 
eageraess, which may end in selfishness ; careless- 
ness, which may be followed by neglect of the feel- 
ings of others. It does, in fact, compel many to 
practise self-restraint, even before their hearts are 
turned to God, and they have learnt to look upon 
such restraint as a duty. But if used as Satan in- 
tends, let us only ask our own hearts, and in the 
sad reproaches of conscience receive the answer. 
How many words of counsel have we rejected, be- 
cause the perception of some absurdity connected 
with them rendered them at the moment ineffect* 
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iye ! How many good feelings have we destroyed 
in their germ, because we saw, or fancied we saw, 
that, if allowed to grow and strengthen, they might 
excite laughter in some minds ! How many unkind 
actions have we committed, simply because we were 
touched with a sense of the ridiculous ! How by 
this same sense have we suffered ourselves to bo 
misled, intoxicated with thoughtless mirth, until 
we have said, and done — and borne, that others 
should say and do — things which we knew to be 
offensive to God and injurious to our own souls 1 
How have we not suffered this same element of ex- 
citement to be mingled with our pleasures, until at 
length we have drunk deeply and ' freely of the ef- 
fervescing draught of sin, which if offered in anoth- 
er guise, we should have rejected with loathing as 
poison. 

These things we all know — ^more or less, per- 
haps, we all feel. If we would learn to be more 
watchful, let us recal the title written over the 
Cross, and the scoffs of the Eoman soldiers; and 
think that, in their eyes, even the Crucifixion of 
Christ was open to the mockery which was but a 
coarser form of ridicule. 



COMMUNITY IN SUFFERING. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 39. 

'* And one of the malefactors whicli were hanged railed on Him, 
saying, If then be Christ, save thyself and ns." 

Thb railing of the malefactor touches us, perhaps, 
more keenly than any other of the human words 
spoken at our Lord's crucifixion : for it rouses all 
our better feelings of indignation and sympathy, — 
the first feeling of our heart being, that community 
in suffering must bring community in feeling. But 
this expectation is the result of Christian hope, 
rather than of human experience. The history of 
all ages, the records of famine, pestilence, and war, 
most especially in the days of heathenism, show us 
that suffering, apart from religion, hardens the 
heart; and that it is the especial touchstone, by 
which to try whether a disposition is really noble. 
This, however, is not .an effect which we are likely 
willingly to acknowledge, for we all wish to think 
ourselves kind-hearted, and in many cases tears 
rise to the eyes so readily, and the impulse to 
relieve distress is so quick, that it is difficult to 
imagine that we can really be wanting in any of 
12* 
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the gentle and affectionate feelings of our nature. 
Bat we must remember, that the examples of self- 
ish cruelty, in times of calamity, which meet us in 
history, or which come before us in seasons of 
great public distress, are not taken from among the 
exceptions — ^the monsters of our race. Great 
national misfortunes are allowed, so far as we 
can see, to fall upon individuals, and try them 
without reference to the distinctions of age, or 
sex, or worth, or circumstances ; and it is only 
through the trial that the character is discovered. 
The man who lives in our own village, with whom 
we meet and converse in kindly intimacy, is just 
as likely to evince new traits of selfishness, or even 
cruelty, under new and trying combinations of 
events, as the man who lived in a French village 
in the days of the French revolution ; or in an 
Athenian village in the days of the Athenian 
plague. And in like manner with ourselves ; even 
if we strive to judge of what we should be under 
great trial — in a position of danger — by an exami- 
nation into what we are now in our daily life, 
our opinion must be formed with great doubt And 
self-distrust. With many persons it is no effort to 
be sympathising when they themselves are at ease 
— that is, to be what they call sympathising — in 
other words, to dislike the sight of suffering, and 
to do their best to free themselves from it. This 
may seem a severe definition, but is it not in many 
instances true? Are there not persons who will 
shrink from the sight of pain of any kind ; who 
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cannot bear even to cause it by the utterance of a 
disagreeable truth ; and who will make real exer- 
tions to relieve the misfortune which lies at their 
door ; and who yet will act with deliberate selfish- 
ness, and sacrifice the happiness of their children, 
and their children's children, simply because the 
sorrows which reason tells them must follow upon 
their actions, are not actually present, and, there- 
fore, not felt or thought of. Is the kind-hearted- 
ness of such persons real ? or is it rather a refined 
selfishness ? Are we to believe that, even if 
touched by community of suifering, we could look 
to them for support upon any principle but that 
of the relief which, by affording it, they might 
afford to themselves ? 

So again, as another proof of our unconscious 
selfishness. Is not the first thought that rises in 
our minds, when we are called upon to speak words 
of sympathy, a comparison with something which 
we ourselves have done and suffered ? and does not 
this thought find vent in descriptions of our trials 
by which perhaps we think to show how well we 
understand and how much we feel, whilst in reality 
we are wishing to draw attention to all that we 
have undergone in our own persons? And has 
it never struck us how little effect this species 
of consolation has produced? Or again, when 
the same kind of comfort is bestowed upon us, 
how do we bear it ? If we feel a distracting pain, 
and are told that some other person in the house 
is undergoing yet greater, does it irritate or soften 
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US? Do we forget ourselves? or do we rather 
feel as though our peculiar privilege of sufferiug 
had been entrenched upon ? Does it not ofien 
seem hard to us to be compelled to exert ourselves 
when we also are in pain ? Are we not ready to 
complain of injustice and unkind ness in those who 
think of us less because we are enduring less ; and 
would we not, indeed, willingly bear a larger por- 
tion, if we could only feel that we stood alone 
— that the praise of heroism and patience, and the 
comfort of sympathy, were ours without any one 
to share them ? 

These may be very humiliating feelings, and 
we may be loth to acknowledge them ; but there 
must be few who are not, more or less, conscious 
of them, and who have not, therefore, reason to 
look upon themselves distrustfully ; and instead of 
forming day-dreams as to the sympathy and kind- 
ness they would show in imaginary cases, to ask 
God's forgiveness for what they neglect in those 
immediately before their eyes. 

God does not try us all by the experience of 
community of suffering in the form of national 
calamities, but of domestic trials, consequent on 
the very condition of our earthly existence. The 
sufferers upon the cross — the weary with life's long 
toil, the burdened who, in quietness and patience, 
are bearing the heavy load of life's cares, — they are 
with us ; they dwell with us ; we share in their 
anxieties, we partake in their sorrows. But what 
sympathy do we offer them ? When do we ex- 
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ert ourselves to give them rest from their labour, 
or seek to lessen the weight which presses upon 
their hearts ? We smile, perhaps, ourselves ; but 
it is because at the moment our hearts are light ; 
we speak kindly, but it is because we have no 
reason to speak otherwise; we take thought for 
their comfort, because it is a habit or a duty ; but 
if we oui-selves are suffering, where can we find a 
thought for them ? Yet is this world a hospital, 
where they who tend and they who prescribe are 
themselves patients, and where the great Physician 
of all was once Himself the chiefest Sufferer. 

The appalling aggregate of misery in the midst 
of which we are compelled to live, is formed by 
the pain and the grief of individuals, and can only 
be lessened by the efforts of individuals who must 
themselves swell its amount. Therefore was our 
Eedeemer s life one long forgetfulness of His own 
pain ; one long thought for the pain of those whom 
He came to save. The Love which, in agony, re- 
membered His Blessed Mother, and thought upon 
the Beloved Disciple, was but the fuller example 
of the same Love which had bade Him journey, in 
weariness, from city to city, often without shelter, 
even at times without leisure to eat bread; that 
by teaching the ignorant, and healing the sick. He 
might soften the woes of a guilty world. In the 
hour of great anguish He felt, though He suffered ; 
but it was because He had taught Himself to feel 
whilst He was suffering. 

And we may learn to do likewise. ' Exertions 
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made in weariness, because others are weary also ; 
kindness shown .in illness, because others are alike 
suffering; self-restraints, which hide our own grief 
in the presence of greater, — these are the efTorts 
by which, at length, we may teach ourselves 
thorough self-forgetfulnesa. 

As the railing of the malefactor was the ex- 
pression of human nature, so the tenderness of 
Christ was the expression of the Divine nature. 
Let us place our little cross beneath that of our 
merciful Saviour, and infinite- as must be the dis* 
tance between us, it may be that through His 
grace, by looking at Him, we shall learn to be 
like Him. 



THE DUE KEWARD OF OUR DEEDS. 



St. Luke, zxiii. 40, 41. 

*' Bat the other answerlDg rehnked him, sajing, Dost not thou fenr 
God, seeing thoa art in the same condemnation f And we In* 
deed~ jQBtly ; for we receive the dae rewards of our deeds : but 
this man hath done nothing amiss." 

" Wb receive the due reward of our deeds ! " That 
sounds like a natural acknowledgment of a self- 
evident truth; yet a deep lesson must have been 
learnt before it was made, and one which, if we 
look into our own hearts, we shall probably find we 
have by no means acquired ourselves. There is 
nothing — literally nothing, which we are so slow in 
learning, as the justice of punishment. Hell is far 
more a matter of faith than heaven ; and even after 
years of wilful sin men will not admit it to be their 
due reward. 

There can indeed be no doubt that every offence 
is increased in exact proportion to the condition of 
the Being against whom it is committed. A sin 
against an Infinite Being must therefore, we may 
say, be an Infinite sin, demanding an Infinite 
punishment, or an Infinite atonement. But whilst 
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we thus speak we use words which we do not 
understand, and even if they were understood, 
there are other and subtler questions to perplez 
us, which on this side the grave can never be 
solved. 

Our fears and our wishes do in fact confuse our 
reason, which would otherwise clearly teach us to 
put all such questions aside. For standing aj^art, 
looking, — as we may imagine an angel might look, 
— upon this fallen world ; seeing the total ignorance 
of mankind, as to many of the elementary facts of 
nature, and the utter incapacity of the human in- 
tellect to comprehend that which is Divine; — ^we 
should naturally argue that in accepting the evi- 
dence of revelation, we necessarily accept its doc« 
trines ; and that when God says that He will inflict 
a certain punishment upon sinners, the very fact of 
the threat is sufficient, according to the common 
rules upon which we daily act, to render us liable 
to it if we disregard it. 

When a warning is given, there can at least 
be no injustice towards the individual who sets 
it at defiance, and suffers in consequence. And 
it is a fearful thought that at the last Great Day, 
we may seek to save ourselves from our doom 
by saying that we could not see how the sins we 
had committed could deserve so awful a punish- 
ment, and be met with the reply that our ignorance 
Vi no way lessened our responsibility; that the 
words which speak of Hell do unquestionably tell 
of an awful punishment awaiting the sinner, and 
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that when once heard or read, they rendered na 
answerable for the acts by whrch we had incurred 
it. 

But the hardness of the human heart needs a 
stronger power than reason to subdue it to the 
acknowledgment of its own deserts. We accept 
in faith, but we cannot bring ourselves to. feel that 
punishment go great is the due, the inevitable 
reward, of our deeds. Let us then for a moment 
take our own view of the case, and ask ourselves, 
— if, after wilful sin, whether great or small, we do 
not deserve eternal punishment, what is it we do 
deserve ? 

Is it God's love ? Not the love which is be- 
stowed upon all whom He creates, and which we 
may think is inseparably connected with the act of 
creation, — but the individual love, which may per- 
haps be more rightly termed His favour : — does 
wilful sin deserve this ? If not, then it deserves 
the contrary. — Xo be out of God's favour; what 
does it involve ? There are thousands, millions, 
who do not care to think. The sun shines as 
brightly, the air is as pure, the forests are as green, 
the flowers as radiant, to the sinner as to the saint. 
If conscience speaks too loudly, there are excite- 
ments to drown it ; if the heart sinks in lonely ter- 
ror, there are friends to cheer it. Men buy and 
sell, they eat and drink, they marry and are given 
in marriage ; and life is so precious, and the world , 
eyen in its ruined state, so fair, that they can afford, 
or think they can afford, to stifle the inquiry. Only 
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if asked thej must own, they cannot help owning, 
that whatever that favour of God may be, they have 
no right to it: — that so far, at least, punishment 
must and would be just. 

Once more then let us ask what that punish- 
ment would involve. 

It has been brought forward as an illustration 
against the arguments of those who would look 
upon God only as a God of benevolence, without 
the will or the power to inflict punishment, thit 
we bear about with us an apparatus of torture, in 
the very delicacy and sensitiveness of the net-work 
of our nerves ; and whether the illustration is ad- 
mitted or not, it is certain that, in like manner, we 
bear about with us, even now, the apparatus for our 
eternal punishment. 

We cannot see it, we seldom feel it, except when 
at times some touch awakens a keenness of anguish, 
which warns .us, quickly though it may pass, of 
what hereafter we may be capable of enduring. 
The dreary desolation of heart which succeeds some 
act of wilful sin, the blank dread which accompanies 
the awakening of conscience, are followed now, either 
by the recklessness which drowns anguish in false 
mirth, or by the penitence which finds consolation 
at the foot of the Saviour's Cross. But there is no 
such mirth beyond the grave j and the consolation 
of the Cross of Christ will cease with the sorrow 
and the sin of a guilty world. The desolation then 
felt, will be felt for ever ; the dread then awakened 
will never sleep again. 
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It cannot ! The power of regaining the favour 
of God, when it has been lost, belongs exclusively 
to a state of probation ; and probation ceases with 
time. Argue therefore as we may, upon the extent 
of the punishment we have deserved, there is a suf- 
fering, which, by the universal consent of reasoning 
beings, is inseparably connected with sin, and in it- 
self involves the misery of hell. 

The just reward of our deeds ! May God save 
us from it ; for we know not what it is I 

But perhaps we have been saved from the 
worst agonies of a guilty conscience ; perhaps we 
have been so shielded, watched, guided, that our 
path, from our baptism onwards, has ever been 
brightened (though too often the brightness may 
have been clouded), with the amile of our Redeem- 
er's Love. Then, if we would know what the suffer- 
ing of that great loss, that eli^rnal privation must be, 
let us think what we should feel, if we were told 
that the smile of God's approval would never again 
be ours ; that His Face was turned away from us ; 
that our loving Saviour would never again listen to 
us; that the Blessed Spirit would never again 
soothe us ; that we might cry, but none would an- 
swer ; that we might weep, but none would comfort 
us ; that we might knock at the gates of Glory, but 
they would for ever be closed against us ; that we 
might gaze wistfully, longingly, and catch the 
echoes of the angels' songs of welcome, and see the 
white robes of the Redeemed, as they passed on- 
wards in the hour of their triumph ; but that no 
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step would pause, and no eye turn to look upon us ; 
that our name was lost to the memories of Heayen, 
and — ^what more should we need to tell us that our 
life from thenceforth must be — Hell ? 

That we ourselves own to be a just and iner it- 
able punishment for the least of our wilful and un- 
pardoned sins. When God tells us of the many, 
stripes reserved for those which are the greatest, 
wLo can dare do aught, but bow himself to the dust 
in awe, praying that, for Christ's sake, he may be 
spared. 

May we indeed be enabled so to pray, when the 
terrors of such possibilities appal us ; for so may we 
be comforted by the hope that the punishment we 
thus dread may never be inflicted, — ^that the favour 
we thus fear to lose may never be taken away from 
ttsi 



REST. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 42, 43. 

* ^ndhe said unto Jesns, Lord, remember me when thou comest 
iato thy kingdom. And Jesus aaid nnto him, Verily I Bay unto 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise." 

That prayer and its acceptanco make our hearts 
thrill, even in our coldest moments, with longings 
for the same assurance. Kest and safety I and with 
Him ! It seems there could be nothing more to 
wish for ; seems only, for doubtless there would be, 
since progression is- one of the great laws of our 
being ; and glory is promised for the completion of 
happiness ; but in our present state of imperfection, 
the thought of glory is inseparably connected with 
the thought of temptation; and with temptation, 
how can there be rest ? The Joy which we scarcely 
dare allow our thoughts to dwell upon, now, be- 
cause the overpowering rush of delight must be fol- 
lowed by the crushing sense of shame, scarcely 
comes to us as an object of desire. What we seek 
is quietness, freedom from danger ; and only when 
we have become accustomed to that can we look 
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forward to the rapturous bliss which " eye hath not 
seeu, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive." 

But, fully to appreciate the rest of Paradise, we 
must understand and realise the unrest of earth ; and 
this, perhaps, is what few do. The uneasiness which 
we bear about with us, is to our hearts what the 
weight of the atmosphere is to our bodies. It meets 
us on all sides with a pressure so equal that we are 
not conscious of it, except by its unexpected increase 
or diminution. This is especially the case with the 
unrest occasioned by the necessity of watching 
against sin. When we are struggling against some 
particular temptation, we feel keenly the burden 
and weariness of the watch which we are required 
to keep ; but we are not aware that, if we are at all 
living in the consciousness of duty and responsi- 
bility, we^ are keeping that watch continually. It 
has become habitual to us, even like the care which 
we exercise in our common actions. If we could 
remove ourselves from earth, and look down, merely 
as ignorant spectators, upon its inhabitants, one of 
the most surprising facts that could meet our view 
would be the unconcern with which men act and 
move in the midst of innumerable dangers, and the 
amount of enjoyment they extract from an exist- 
ence which, at any moment, may be cut short by 
some fatal accident. It would appear like the indif- 
ference of fools ; but the truth is, that we, whose 
actions are carried on, seemingly, without a thought 
of fear, are really living in incessant watchfulness. 
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We never move, we never eat or drink, without 
being on our guard against danger. Life, even in 
the hours of deepest mental and physical repose, 
is nothing but the wakeful forgetfulness of the tired 
watcher by the bed of sickness. We are not aware 
of it, because it has become part of our nature ; 
but if the sense of danger was taken away, if we 
could move without the probability of stumbling, 
and exercise the functions of our bodies without 
the possibility of injury, we should imagine our- 
selves gifted with new senses. What we had be- 
fore called ease, would be discovered to have been 
the most wearing anxiety; what we had termed 
repose, would be acknowledged to have been an 
unceasing perception of danger. 

And so it is with the soul. The consciousness 
of the presence of sin, and the danger which springs 
from it, is, if we are living the life of God's chil- 
dren, the source of an unceasing and most exhaust- 
ing watchfulness. We are always standing on the 
defensive. Like the Jews who laboured with Nehe- 
miah to rebuild Jerusalem, " every one of us, with 
one of our hands is compelled to work in the work, 
and with the other hand to hold a weapon." Apart 
from the temptation to sin, in action or in word, 
there is the watch upon the innermost heart, which 
never for one moment can be safely allowed to 
slumber. If our thoughts are evil, there is the 
struggle to purify them ; if they are good, there is 
the fear lest evil should mingle with them ; whiUt 
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the grasp by which we retain them is so slight, 
that even in the act of consciousness they are gone. 
The fiercest conflicts, and the greatest and most 
humiliating defeats, are experienced in that hidden 
region into which only the Eye of God can pen- 
etrate, and which only His aid can reach ; and the 
very quickness with which conscience warns us that 
sin is near, shows that in this world it can never 
know the full meaniDg of rest. 

Never — not even in the immediate Presence of 
God — ^not even in the fullest enjoyment of His 
Love. There is rest to the heavy-laden with sin, 
in the sense of a Saviour's forgiveness ; and rest 
to the heart which has struggled and conquered^ 
in the • humble but perfect trust in His favour. 
There is a calm to the wearied spirit when, ere it 
sinks to sleep, it looks up in loving confidence to 
an Almighty Protector ; and repose,— deep, yet liv- 
ing as the foretaste of Heaven, — ^in the blessedness 
of communion at Christ's altar ; but with all, — ^in, 
about, and inseparably connected with all, — is the 
unconscious, yet sleepless and abiding sense of 
danger. 

In Paradise is no danger ; therefore, in Paradise 
alone is there rest. 

" To-day shalt thou be with Me." Can it be 
possible ? To-day ! with its cares, its business, its 
projects, thoughts for others,— fears for them,— 
fears also for ourselves. To-day ! with its anxious 
wandering prayers, its hasty meditations, its weak 
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struggles, its humiliating defeats, its far-reaohing 
anticipations of greater failures ; — this very day — 
may there indeed be rest ? 

Lord, teach us to long for it. Teach us to yearn 
for that unspeakable calm, that perfect, untroubled 
safety ! 

And that we may so yearn for it, let us now, — 
though but for a few moments, — remain in perfect 
stillness, and, bringing before us the presence of our 
Saviour, trust ourselves to Him, and think of it. 

No sin, no fear, no struggle— only the feeling of 
love ! 

It does not overwhelm us. It is not like the 
blue sky, which dazzles us with its brilliant depth, 
as it looks through the white clouds on a summer's 
day. It falls upon our hearts as the shade of the 
forest, when the sunlight, gleaming on the leaves, 
is regarded only as adding to the fulness of our 
repose. 

But the malefactor, in his anguish, asked to be 
remembered by Christ in His Kingdom ; and the 
Saviour promised Him, not a kingdom — ^but rest ; 
and it may be that we dare not wish for more. 

If so, yet may we look forward to it for ever. 
Crowns of triumph, the victorious songs of the 
redeemed, and the hallelujahs of the sinless angels 
— ^glad and glorious . indeed must they be ; and if 
they should t)ne day be ours, our nature will be so 
strengthened as to enable us to bear the ecstasy of 
joy. But the rest which begins in Paradise will 
13 
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follow US as we enter into Heaven, as the most 
precious blessing which even the Omnipotence of 
Ood can bestow for it is the rest of the unalter- 
able love of Jesus, our Crucified Saviour. 

'^Like as the heart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, God." 



DAEKNESS. 



St. Luke, xxiiL 44, 45. 

* And it was about the sixth hour, and there was a darkness over all 
the earth until the ninth hour. And the sun was darkened, and 
the veil of the temple was rent in the midst." 

The short narrative of oar blessed Lord's death, 
contained in the Gospels, is, without doubt, an evi- 
dence of Divine inspiration. Though condensed 
into such few words, it has been, and will continue 
to be, the text of years of study and comment ; and 
every one, reading it for himself, must feel how 
much there is in the details which he has never 
fully considered, or even attempted to consider. 

No doubt the effect of the manner in which 
this part of the Bible, especially, is written, is 
to induce a much more careful study than would 
be attempted if the account was given in the style 
and language of a human composition. Hundreds 
of intellectual minds, who, if all had been described 
in full and consecutive detail, would have read the 
history, and then put it aside as requiring no study, 
and, therefore, exciting but little interest, have, we 
may believe, been led by the very brevity of the 
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Scripture uarrative to searcli more deeply into its 
meaning, and thus more earnestly to appreciate its 
purport. 

A connection, whicli does not at first strike the 
mind; may, perhaps, by such a search, be found in 
the horror of the three hours of darkness, and the 
effect which such an interruption of the ordinary 
laws of nature appears to have produced on the 
minds of the people. 

We may not, perhaps, have ever thought 
whether it was likely to create any such impres- 
sion ; yet when we read afterwards that the people 
smote their breasts, and returned to their own 
homes, we can scarcely help imagining that some- 
thing more than the sight of physical agony must 
have produced so deep a remorse ; and it can 
scarcely be a forced connection of cause and effect 
which bids us look upon that terrible darkness as 
an instrument used by God's Providence to bring 
before them the greatness of their guilt. There 
is in human nature an instinctive horror of dark- 
ness, — not exclusively based upon or supported 
by reason, although we are apt to imagine that it 
is. If we could be assured, without the possibility 
of doubt, that no danger could befall us, darkness 
would yet bring awe, if not terror. A person 
totally blind does not, indeed, feel this awe, but it 
is because he is surrounded by the sense of light ; 
that which others see, he too sees in imagination, 
and therefore darkness to him ceases to be dark- 
ness , bul; if he knew that the whole* world was, 
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like himself, buried in darkness external to them, 
the same awe which they felt would probably be 
his likewise. 

For darkness is the most perfect of all types, 
the most real of unrealities. Nothing in itself, 
it yet teaches the deepest moral truths, — truths 
which we actually could not understand with- 
out it. If we only consider the words which we 
utter in our daily conversation, the common terms 
which are so familiar to us that we use them with- 
out thinking of their derivation or their mean- 
ing, we shall find that, without darkness, we should 
have lost the power of conveying to ourselves, and 
impressing upon others, the greatness of the guilt 
and the due horror of certain sins. A wicked deed, 
a guilty deed, a sinful deed — ^they are aU terms 
expressive of evil actions ; but a dark deed rouses a 
feeling which none of those epithets could reach. 
It does so because darkness is, as we at once feel, 
complete and final. Light, the most dazzling 
which we can now behold, is but the faint rep- 
resentation of a light which may be intensi- 
fied till it destroys the power of sight ; and that 
light is but the shadow of the Glory in which no 
man can live. But perfect darkness cannot, to our 
sense, be more dark. When the Bible would de- 
scribe it as supernatural, it has recourse to another 
sense, and speaks of '* a darkness which might be 
felt." We may be sure that there is great mercy 
in this fact. We are all children, requiring to be 
taught by the things we actually see and feel ; and, 
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liable as we must always be to be carried away by 
the frivolities of the moment, and incapable, as so. 
many are, of any real exercise of thought, any 
power of imagination or abstract reasoning, we 
could not receive the elementary truths of our 
probationary existence but for the external pictures, 
•^— the types of nature — which affect our physical 
being, and by that means open the way for the 
spiritual lesson to be conveyed to the heart. The 
blessing of God's Presence; how far short of 
the real idea to be conveyed is any description 
but that which speaks of it as Light ! The 
loss of God's Presence ; how little can we under- 
stand what it im]plies till we speak of it as 
Darkness I 

The awe which darkness inspires is, therefore 
most necessary and salutary. We may smile at 
it as superstitious, but we can never destroy it by 
reason. The instinct of the child when it dreads the 
dark is more true than the professed indifference of 
the grown-up man ; and better far will it be for us 
to acknowledge the truth, and, dealing with our- 
selves as children, seek support where children seek 
it ; than to scoff at it, until we find, too late, that 
the fear which we have despised has become our 
tyrant. For there is a darkness which must overtake 
us all — tiie darkness of death — a literal and felt 
darkness, as real as that which gathered around the 
Saviour in His last agony. And as the hour of that 
darkness woke the consciences oi the guilty people, 
so will the hour of the darkness of deatii, as we 
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perceive it stealing over us, awake our consciences 
if- we have not sought light in Christ. 

We say to the child, when in its trembling ter- 
ror it clings to us, that there is no fear, because 
its mother is near to guard it. If we 1^ wise, we 
say also, that even were that presence removed, there 
is another and a higher Protection which can never 
be taken from it. We tell of the loving Eye of 
God, and the ceaseless watch of the holy angels ; 
and, comforted by our words, the child turns again 
to rest, for darkness has lost its terror, and in 
dreams it thinks of the morning. 

And the rest of the grave, the quiet sinking to 
sleep in love, the bright dreams of the glorious 
awakening, shall they not be ours also, if, in the 
hour of our great darkness, we can repeat the 
childs^s lesson, and exercise the child's faith ? 

We rehearse that last trial many many times 
during the course even of a short life. We watch 
the stealing onwards of night at the close of every 
day ; we lay ourselves down to rest, conscious that 
light has fled, and that we have passed into a world 
" lying in darkness." Perhaps, for a moment, we 
feel awe-struck, but our wearied eyes close in for- 
getfulness, and the lesson which God would teach 
us is lost. What if every night — ^nay, more, if 
every evening of our lives, as light vanishes and 
shadows gather around us — ^we were to force our- 
selves to read the types presented to us I What if 
we realised to ouiselves that darkness was the image 
of death, and that death without Christ would be 
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darkness for ever I Would it terrify us — would it 
sadden us — would it render existence so solemn 
that we should be unfitted for its duties? We 
may think so^ but it can scarcely be a right 
thought; 4be wherefore has Ood given to dark- 
ness, which is the type of death, and, therefore, 
necessarily awful, so great a dominion over the 
earth ? Why do we not live in continued light — 
why, at least, are not the days always long, and 
the nights always short ? Why is it necessary that 
even what we call light should be, in itself, only a 
lesser darkness ? 

May it not be, because darkness — terrible in 
itself, — ^may, if we will, be converted into a great 
blessing; because it teaches us more than light; 
because it appeals more to our sense of helpless- 
ness,' and speaks to us more powerfully in its 
stern warnings. What man would have been 
without darkness, who can yenture to imagine? 
how proud, how self-reliant, how wanting in 
faith, and trust, and gratitude? What we our- 
selves should pray to be with it, the Spirit of God 
will teach us as we think of the darkness which 
shrouded the dying agony of Christ, and the ' 
confidence with which He commended His Soul 
to God. 

" Who is among you that feareth the Lord, 
that obeyeth the voice of His servant, that walk- 
eth in darkness and hath no light ? let him 
trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon 
His God. 



FAITH. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 46. 

* And when Jesna liad cried with a load voice, He eald, Father, into 
Thy hands I commend My spirit ; and having said thns, He gave 
up the ghost.'^ 

More unspeakably soothing are these words than 
even the blessed promise of Paradise ; more so be- 
cause they tell not of rest after conflict, which, 
perhaps, we can scarcely picture to ourselves, but 
of rest in the midst of conflict, which is what at 
this moment all who are striving to serve God must 
more or less be yearning after. One of the sternest 
lessons to be learnt at the outset of our Christian 
life is the necessity of continual exertion. To 
laboar, however vigorously, for a while, and then 
to cease, seems within our power ; but to labour 
till death, is a prospect at which the heart, aware 
of its own weakness, must always tremble. Many 
there are who can never bring themselves to the 
state of steadfast resolution which such a necessity 
demands ; whose Christian life is always beginning, 
and whose whole course is in consequence a suc- 
cession of feeble and, too frequently, unsuccessful 
12* 
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struggles ; whilst the progress which thej may ho 
really making is hidden from them hy the con- 
sciousness of the infinnity of their will. To such 
persons religion, with all its blessedness, must be, 
in a measure, dreary, because it is infinitely disap- 
pointing ; and so, also, is it dreary to those who 
imagine that they can find in their own strength — 
the firmness of their own purpose — that witness of 
a good conscience without which there is no peace. 
The strength of the strongest resolution^ the firm- 
ness of the most earnest purpose, what, is it ? Pray, 
strive, watch, we may, indeed ; yet must there be 
still the frequently recurring sense of defeat, the 
perpetual falling short in our duty, and the cease- 
less battle with self. How we bear it as we do we 
may well marvel ! God^s Spirit, doubtless, supports 
even those who are labouring with imperfect views 
of their true position, with efibrts misdirected, 
though earnest,* but notwithstanding the support 
given us, we can never know the repose of Trust, 
until the thought present to our Kedeemer, when 
sinking under the weary anguish of the Oross, 
comes to us also in the weariness of our daily con 
flict with sin. 

^' Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.'* 
What we give to God He will assuredly keep, and 
what He keeps must be in safety. There is no rest 
for the soul except in this confidence. The strict- 
est watchfulness, the most unwearied exertion, can 
only bring out more clearly to view the need for 
increased repentance, and renewed care, until the 
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helplessness of human natore sinks oyerwhelmed by 
such a prospect. But to commend our souls to 
Gbiist, whether we call the act Faith, or Trust, 
is to turn aside from all this anxiety, and to seek 
for repose where only it can be found, — apart from 
ourselves. 

The feeling need not necessarily be accompanied 
by any crushing sense of guilt, though it will be 
generally connected with the perception of infirmity 
and danger. At times eyen physical weakness will 
cause the same burden of anxiety to fall upon us, 
bringing with it the same craving for repose ; and 
we are not called upon to examine whence it comes. 
The prayer of trust, which gives us rest, gives us 
at the same time the consciousness that we are not 
wilfol self-deceivers, and, therefore, without a claim 
to it. No one can calmly and steadfastly commend 
his soul to Christ's keeping who does not at the mo- 
ment — ^whatever may be his usual infirmity of will 
— fully de^re to serve Christ. The faith which gives 
itself to God is inseparable from the loving grati- 
tude which can only be satisfied with striving . to 
please Him. The child who looks up to its mother 
before closing its eyes in sleep, and with an earnest 
truthfulness commends itself to her care, cannot have 
the heart of an alien; if it had, it could not trust; 
and if aware of any hidden fault, any cloud which 
had arisen to shut out' love^ it could not rest 
until the fault had been acknowledged and the reso« 
lution of amendment made. It is, indeed, quite pos* 
sible to deceive ourselves on this point. Nothing is 
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more easy than to say that we trust in Christ, and 
oast the burden of our sins upon Him ; and, reject- 
ing our own righteousness, look to him only for sal- 
vation. And the words may come so readily, that 
we may have no difficulty in persuading ourselves 
that we have embraced the right doctrine, and that, 
therefore, our souls are safe. Or we may, under the 
influence of some suddeo impulse or overpowering 
conviction of our sinfulness in G-od's sight, grow 
frightened at the thought of being in any way re- 
sponsible for our salvation, and turn with thankful- 
ness to the promise, that if we will commit our- 
selves to Christ, the responsibility will be taken 
from us. But the formal words, as being mere 
words, can give no rest to the conscience ; and the 
feeling which has been suddenly awakened may 
as suddenly pass, and leave us as we were be- 
fore. The faith which commends itself to 3od, 
and finds rest, is faith in the midst of conflict; 
which does not escape from the struggle with sin, 
but is exercised in the flercest hour of battle. The 
keener, the more constant, are our efforts after 
holiness, the deeper will be our sense of the rest of 
faith. We commend our souls to Grod, because we 
find that we have no power to guard them our- 
selves. That is a truth which we can never learn 
until it has been taught us by the warfare against 
the evil in our hearts ; but when it is learnt, the 
battle which we are waging will no longer oppress 
us. True, the fight must continue unceasingly on 
this Edde the grave ; but one thought, — that Christ 
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' ia guarding us, that we are safe because we pray 
Him to keep us so ; — ^and let the trial be what it will, 
we shall have peace. We may struggle, but when 
the struggle is over, we shall turn aside from the 
painful recollection of the weakness we have shown, 
and, commending our souls to Christ, feel that, 
whatever may be the infirmity of our purpose, in 
Christ's keeping we are secure. Even after de- 
feat there is the same comfort, though it may not 
be found with the same ease. To be defeated im« 
plies, at least, that we have in some degree fought ; 
and with this one condition, we can never seek 
without finding that which we long for. For labour 
and struggle are essential to the very percep- 
tion of rest ; and as the necessity of faith can only 
be taught by the experience of our own sinfulness, 
so as the struggle against evil grows stronger, the 
power as well as the need of the rest of faith be- 
comes greater. 

What words that were ever spoken give so 
deep, so abiding a sense of security and repose 
as those of our most Blessed Eedecmer, uttered in 
His last conflict with Satan and with Death? 
From that overpowering anguish His Spirit 
turned to His Almighty Father; and when He 
had commended His soul to Him, He entered upon 
rest for ever. So may it be, also, even now with 
ourselves, under the anguish of a reproachful con- 
science, or the heart sickening dread of failure. 
The words, "Into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit,'' may at such seasons recur, to tell of love 
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which cannot fail, and confidence which can never 
be disappointed ; and when the last conflict comeo 
to us, as it did to our Redeemer, we may once more 
commend our souls to God, to find rest at length — 
not in faith, but in the enjoyment of Love for 
ever. 



TRUE AND FALSE CONSISTENCY. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 47. 

* Now when the centurion saw what was done, He glorified God, 
saying, Certainly this was a righteous man." 

The characteristics of the Eoman Centurions, 
mentioned in the New Testament, are remarkable.* 
Eaised, probably, to their position of authority, on 
account of well-tried fidelity ; they appear to have 
possessed a peculiar simplicity and integrity of 
character, which rendered them well-fitted for the 
reception of the Gospel. Having honestly acted 
up to the light which they had already received, 
more was mercifully vouchsafed them. This, which 
is the general law of God's dealings with man, is, 
after all, the great secret of improvement: — to 
have no wilfully indulged bias, whether of feeling 
or of principle ; when we see our path of duty, to 
follow it in simplicity ; and when we do not see 
it, to pray ealrnestly that we may be enabled to do 
80 ; and above all, to search our hearts, with a true 
desire to discover whether it is any secret sin or 
hidden inclination which causes our perplexity. 
But how few possess this integrity of heart I 

* BImit*s Scriptural Coincidences. 
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How extremely difficult it is to be thus honest 
with ourselves; and how rare to fiad the same 
honesty in others ! One cause of this doubleness 
of character may be traced to the false estimate 
which is formed of what is commonly called con- 
sistency. Persons who profess high principle, and 
desire to be outwardly consistent, know that a cer- 
tain line of conduct is expected of them ; it is, there- 
fore, their wish and interest to see things as they 
have always seen them ; to act as they have always 
acted j and upon this follows the temptation, when 
other views of duty are suggested, to turn away 
from them without examining their claims. Now the 
Boman Centurion was, in a certain degree, inconsis- 
tent. He publicly owned the innocence of Him, over 
whose punishment he had just presided ; and laid 
himself open to the charge of favouring the enemy 
of his government, and of bringing, indirectly, an 
accusation of injustice against the ruler whose sen- 
tence he had carried out. And he was not called 
upon to bear his testimony to the innocence of 
Christ ; it was toe late to save Him ; and to own it 
was but to thrust himself into danger. But the 
Centurion was evidently what we are accustomed 
to express by the term, " honest-minded." What 

■ 

was before his eyes he saw, and what he saw he 
acknowledged ; and though such characteristic may 
not at once strike us as very valuable, or very diffi- 
cult to cultivate, we should learn deep lessons of 
wisdom if we were to set ourselves heartily to 
attain it. 
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We call consistency a virtue, and we dread to 
be inconsistent. How does this dread operate 
upon US? We have made certain professions of 
belief, and we do some things and leave others 
undone, because they would be inconsistent with 
those professions. We know that a certain line of 
conduct is expected of us, — we speak, and act, and 
teach, accordingly. The question we put to our- 
selves is not whether it would be true or right to 
do otherwise, but merely would it be consistent ? 
We have made, in fact, an idol of what we suppose 
to be consistency, and we cannot do otherwise 
than fall down and worship it. And where then is 
sincerity ? 

God forbid that we should believe consistency 
and sincerity incompatible. They are, in fact, one 
and the same ; but consistency, which dwells apart 
from sincerity, is no consistency. It may bear the 
outward form ; but it is but a hollow image, worse 
than worthless. To be consistent before God is 
to search and pray for the knowledge of truth 
above all other knowledge ; and when called upon 
by duty, to acknowledge where we have found it. 
But this is not man's idea of consistency, and thus 
it happens, that to be blamed for inconsistency is 
often one of our severest trials, as it is one of our 
most needful lessons. 

The principle on which the Eoman Centurion 
acted was truth, and yet the way in which it was 
displayed might almost have appeared untruth. 
As it has been said, he owned our Lord to be 
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righteous, though he had a few moments before 
been instrumental in his punishment as unright. 
eous, and this when he must have known the scoff 
to which he would subject himself when he re- 
turned to his former associates. Severe, indeed, 
would be the trial of their ridicule, and strong the 
temptation to conceal his own convictions, and be 
what h& had before professed himself — ^an unbe- 
liever. And if he had been in any way double- 
minded he would unquestionably have yielded. 
The Bible, indeed, tells us no more of his future 
life; but the bold acknowledgment made in the 
presence of the people leaves us little cause to 
doubt that he was equally bold in the presence of 
his more immediate companions. The very sense 
of duty, the very uprightness of character which 
had placed him in his position of authority, and com- 
pelled him to carry out even the stern sentence of 
death, would lead him to be as true, as upright, 
when reason and conscience warned him that he 
had been participating in a crime. Because he 
acted up to his heathen light, we have every reason 
to believe that he was admitted to the light of 
Christianity. And this was his consistency ; it was 
in principle, and not merely in action. 

The lesson may come home to us all ; for the per- 
plexities which crowd our path, and the doubts as 
to our duty, too often arise from this one cause, — 
the wish to be consistent apart from sincerity,— 
apart from that internal truth, without which truth 
that is external can never be found by us in the 
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writings of men, — in history, philosophy ; -^ or 
even, we may venture to say, in Eevelation. 

Let OS ask, then, as the first step towards the attain- 
ment of true consistency — ^what are we in ourselves ? 
what are our principles, our motives, our wishes ? 
what is it after which we are striving ? what is it 
which we really believe would be a good if it could 
be obtained? These questions, we may at first 
turn from in despair, as we stand at the entrance 
of the dark chamber of our hearts, and strive 
vainly to pierce into its depths. But the analogy 
of nature may here, as elsewhere, give us courage. 
The search into our hearts is indeed a search 
into a darkened chamber. At first we discover 
nothing. — ^we can but stumble forward, feeling, 
without seeing what is contained there ; but the eye, 
by degrees, becomes accustomed to the shadow ; 
outlines become distinct, even di£ferences of shade 
are at last- perceptible ; and far more than this, 
God's Spirit gives strength to our natural sight, 
and clearness, even to our intellectual vision, until 
at length we see, though still '^ as in a glass, 
darkly,^' the true forms of the feelings, principles? 
and convictions which crowd the hidden dwelling. 
In that knowledge is the secret of truth, as regards 
ourselves, and according to its agreement with 
that truth will be the consistency of our conduct 
in the sight of God. 

For we must remember, that to men we shall 
still be what we have always been. They have 
formed their opinions, probably with justice, ac« 
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cording to the facts presented to them. They saj 
that we think and are, what they suppose us to 
think and be. The supposition may be true, — i* 
may be false; but the only idea of consistency 
which they can gain, is from the agreement of our 
conduct with the principles and the character they 
have imagined for us. Woe be to us if we allow 
ourselves to be guided by it I No greater un- 
reality can be found than in the lives of those 
who desire only to be what the world or their 
friends say they are. If we would know whether 
such false consistency may be found in us, we 
might do well to inquire truly of our own hearts, 
whether, like the Boman Centurion, we could,- — 
under the convictions of an honest heart,— bear 
to be inconsistent. 

That is an inquiry, even more needful, perhaps, 
in these days, for the earnest-minded, than for the 
thoughtless. So much of fashion — of party spirit, 
is to be found in the religion of the day — so many 
things are done, or left undone, not according to 
principle or conviction, but simply because such 
a course of conduct is expected of us ; so many of 
us there are who shrink from uttering a protest 
against things which, in our hearts, we condemn, 
and who even do that which our conscience dis- 
allow, because those with whom we have linked 
ourselves, will call us faint-hearted and cowardly, 
if we stand aloof. We have so little faith in the 
power of truth ! Like Uzzah, we believe that the 
Ark of God's Church requires the miserable sup- 
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port of our weak arm ; and we stretch forth our 
hands to save it ; unconscious that, by that very 
act, we are profaning the Holy Tabernacle for the 
safety of which we profess to be so zealous. 

Outward consistency is an undeniable good; 
but if it is purchased at the price of truth and 
sincerity, it becomes an equally undeniable evil. 
If the Eoman Centurion had been consistent in 
the sight of his fellow-creatures, he would never 
have acknowledged Christ 
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SELF-PUNISHMENT. 



St. Luee^ xxiii. 48. 

" And all the people that eaine together to that alight, beholding the 
things which were done, smote their breasts and returned.'* 

Sorrow when the deed is done, and we are be- 
ginning to feel the consequences ! That is very 
common with us all ; so common and so frequent, 
that at last our faith in the feeling is completely 
shaken, and we cease to receive comfort from it. 
As children, it was sufficient to say, " I am sorry ;" 
we felt as though in that acknowledgment lay a 
sufficient claim to forgiveness. Now it is far diffe- 
rent. " I am sorry" has been said so often, — 
really felt so often, — it seems that something more 
is necessary ; not of course, for atonement, but to 
satisfy ourselves that we * are in. earnest. Here is 
probably to be found the true origion of penance. 
It woxild appear to be a mistake to imagine that it 
necessarily implies anything like deficient trust in 
a Saviour. "We punish ourselves to satisfy our- 
selves, — not to satisfy God; and the longing for 
this relief is at times very strong. Occasions there 
are when it would be an unspeakable comfort to 
be able . to undergo some great suffering or humili- 
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ation, if only to persuade ourselves that we have 
not actually lost the power of enduring. The feel- 
ing may, and doubtless has been perverted, but it 
is a true natural instinct of the human heart, when 
aroused to the consciousness of its own miserable 
self-deception, and as such we may not venture to 
overlook it. 

For in seasons of self-examination and repent- 
ance, though we may not have the slightest doubt 
of our own sincerity, though our feelings, when 
they come under review, may be undeniably real, 
we must yet be well aware that they are uncertain 
and intangible ; they are ours now, to morrow they 
may be gone. If strength of principle is to go 
with them, where is our safety ? Action therefore 
must be the test ; but action is the test of the pre- 
sent, and the sin we dread lies in the past and the 
future. How, in such cases, shall we know that our 
sorrow is sincere, and that we may reasonably hope 
if similar temptation should recur, not to fall away 
again in like manner ? 

This is no easy question to answer, when we 
know the treachery of our own hearts ; and self* 
denial and self-discipline would therefore seem to- 
be the only comforting assurance of sincerity. If 
we can consent, voluntarily and thankfully, to suf- 
fer because we have sinned, we may hope that we 
are so far, in earnest, and that if tried again, we 
shall stand firm. Not that there can be any com- 
plete assurance even then, especially when the 
o£fence is one which we are accustomed to consider 
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light. To commit a sin, and to punish ourselves 
for it afterwards, may be to many, esisier than tc 
refrain from it' altogether ; and the knowledge that 
we can thus bring ourselves as it were to justice, 
after the offence, may even at length become a 
salre to our conscience, and so a temptation rather 
than a safeguard. .This danger, which must al- 
ways be connected with self-punishment, arises 
from the natural view of suffering as atonement; 
and hence springs the exaggerated and false 
view of penance, which lies at the root of so 
many monstrous evils in the practice of the Church 
of Eome. Consideration must indeed show that 
no amount of punishment endured by a finite being 
can atone for a sin. committed against one who is 
Infinite, but few takd the trouble to reason upon 
such points, and if they do, the intellect quickly 
becomes confused, and the strength of reason is lost 
in the subtleties of metaphysics. The same princi- 
ple which leads us all to feel, that after a child has 
been punished for a fault, it may naturally expect 
forgiveness, — leads us to think in like manner, that 
after we have suffered for sin we may look for 
pardon; and this view does unquestionably, and 
most dangerously, interfere with the doctrine of 
Christ's Atonement. 

Self-punishment is therefore a satisfaction to be 
used with great caution, and great self-distrust. 
It may with some minds easily degenerate into 
scrupulosity, with others into carelessness. But 
that it is a satisfaction, that the desire for it is in- 
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herent in our nature, and that it must therefore be 
intended for wise and holy purposes, can scarcely 
be doubted. 

Perhaps it is most safely exercised in cases 
of habitual weakness of purpose. If, for in- 
stance, we are habitually indolent, or careless in 
conversation, giving way from the temptation of 
the moment to unkind remarks or slight irreve- 
rences; or if we find ourselves always neglectiog 
a certain duty, or giving way to some wrong 
though trifling indulgence ; we may find a lawful 
and not dangerous support and encouragement in 
compelling ourselves to some act of self-discipline, 
which shall be at the same time a proof of our 
sincerity, and an exercise of our power of self- 
control. Sorrow in such instances is often rather 
fretful and disappointed than deep. We despise our- 
selves, but the offence, though it may be grievous 
in God's sight, is to ourselves scarcely sufficient 
to excite a keen repentance. We are - discouraged, 
and having lost faith in ourselves in little things 
we have but slight hope of gaining the mastery in 
greater ; and without hope there is but a faint effort. 
Thus the little sin does Satan's work often more 
effectually by its consequences, than a greater sin 
"would by its immediate influence. In order to 
neutralise such an effect, we may perhaps wisely 
do something to restore our confldence in the 
power of our own will, and our hope of being ena- 
bled at length, through the help of the Holy Spirit, 
to conquer even our habitual infirmities. 
14 
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And other cases there are in which self-punish- 
ment may be safe, because from the depth of our 
repentance, it cannot be mingled with any thought 
of atonement. The sin has been so great, that the 
crushed spirit, far from seeking to satisfy for its own 
guilt, can scarcely bring itself to believe even in 
the power of the satisfaction of Christ. In such 
a state of mind it is but another form of grief; like 
the refusal of earthly comforts, the loathing of 
earthly joys, — ^when the broken-hearted sit by the 
graves of the dead. It would seem cruel to deny 
that consolation. — Love it is which seeks it, and 
love may safely be trusted to guard it. 

How many of us are there who have some me- 
mories which can never be e£faced, — ^life-long 
sorrows for sins, which, though laid at the feet of 
our Bedeemer, must even for that very reason, be 
the more bitter 1 Can we forget, because He, in 
His boundless love, has forgiven ? And if we 
remember, shall we not desire to clothe ourselves 
in sack-cloth, and cover our head with ashes, 
mourning that we have ever so grieved Him, who 
is '' gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
great kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil." 
When the people who had gazed on the crucji- 
fixion of their Lord, smote their breasts as they 
turned away from that sight of awe ; the feeling 
was for the moment real, and the repentance un- 
feigned. But with the greater number, we may 
fear, that the feeling fled with the day, and the 
repentance vanished under the shadow of the 
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night. Yet if there was one amongst that great 
multitude, converted afterwards to Christ, — can 
we believe that the thought of having coldly par- 
ticipated in His death could ever be put aside ? 
Would not the recollection follow him, to add in- 
tensity to his humiliation, and earnestness to his 
labors ? Would not bitter, burning tears be shed 
at the thought that he had in a measure shared in 
the murder of his Redeemer ? And as, year after 
year, the solemn anniversary returned which even 
we, with our hard hearts, and at this distance of 
time, can never pass by unregarded, would not the 
deepest acts of penitence seem all too little for the 
guilt, which by God was forgiven and obliterated. 

The sin — the one special sin (if there be such) 
which has lastingly burdened our conscience, and 
on which we scarcely venture to look back, — ^may 
it not bid us also smite our breasts, not this day 
only, but every day, till life shall cease ; seeking, 
though only by some petty act of self-denial, to 
find relief for the thought, that by it we also have 
shared, peculiarly and distinctly, the sin of cruci- 
fying our Lord ? 
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THE SAFEST KEPENTANCE. 



St. Luke, xxiii. 49. 

* And all His acquaintance, and the women that followed Him fhnn 
Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these things." 

The three kinds of character described in this 
verse, and the two preceding, are striking illustra- 
tions of human nature, in its best but very different 
forms. The Centurion looking on at the awful 
eyents passing before him, with no application to 
himself, no personal feeling of love, but referring 
all to the innate standard of truth, in his own 
mind, and acknowledging '^ Certainly, this was a 
Righteous Man;"— the people, trembling at their 
own share in the guilt, penitent for the moment, 
but returning to their homes and their occupations ; 
— ^and the women standing afar off in fear, yet 
riveted by love, and in the end, following to behold 
where He was laid. 

That was a higher, purer feeling, than the sor- 
row of the terror-stricken people ; — ^it must always 
be so. The penitence which is continually looking 
into the heart and smiting upon the breast^ is by 
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no means so safe as the love which looks upon the 
Cross. 

There may be too much of self-contemplation 
evon in an examination into our sins. The search 
into our hearts is indeed most necessary as a com- 
mencement, and must be renewed often and sincere- 
ly, — ^for without it, there will be no progress; but 
when it has been made, it would seem best to carry 
away the general impression of self-abhorrence as 
a safeguard, and a means of humiliation ; and then 
to turn entirely from the consideration of self, and 
think only of Christ. 

For a very subtle temptation besets us, even in 
our repentance, — ^the pleasure in our own depth of 
feeling, our quick perception of evil, and earnest 
wish to escape. These things had far better be 
forgotten. Sorrow for sin becomes at last, if we 
do not take great care, — ^like the weakness, which 
so often accompanies recovery from serious illness ; 
— ^to a certain degree an unreality and affectation. 
People often like to continue a little ill, because 
they excite attention and sympathy, from the dan- 
ger they have escaped. And so also we like to be 
sorrowful for our sins, especially if we may tell our 
grief to another ; because we feel that the very 
fact of repentance makes us interesting. 

There is nothing of this feeling encouraged in 
the teaching of the New Testament. Our Lord's 
warnings and rebukes are stern ; His promises of 
forgiveness full and complete. The lingering 
doubt, the morbid refusal to be comforted, can 
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find no place in the examples which he briuga 
before us. The prodigal son returned, was par- 
doned, and called to partake of the joys of his 
home in thankfulness, — not bidden to stand apart, 
dwelling upon his past misery, and doubting his 
present acceptance. The " weary and heavy laden " 
are bidden to draw nigh to Christ, and in Him io 
find rest— not distrust and despondency. And in 
the same way, the Apostles, in writing to their 
converts, dwell continually upon lihe blessedness of 
their condition; the free, full love of God; the 
Infinite Atonement offered ; whilst sorrow is men- 
tioned in connection with the sufferings of the 
Bedeemer, rather than the remembrance of the 
sins which occasioned them. Even St. Paul, when 
in writing to the Corinthians, he describes the 
earnestness of their repentance for the offences 
which had corrupted their church, in no way 
brings before us that anxious self-contemplating 
penitence, which is so often considered essential 
to humility and samtliness. "Behold," he says, 
"this self -same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought .in you^ 
yea,' what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indig- 
nation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire ; 
yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge ! In all things 
ye have approved yourselves to be clear in this 
matter." And again he adds : — " Therefore we 
were comforted in your comfort: yea, and ex- 
ceedingly the more joyed we, for the joy of Titus, 
because his spirit was refreshed by you all." 
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What can be more earnest, — yet hopeful and 
if one may so say, — ^manly, than, this account of a 
penitence, of the reality of which none can doubt ? 
The Corinthians were indignant with themselvea 
Sin was to them — ^what it is not always to uSj — 
really repulsive ; — ^and therefore they turned from 
it ; they straggled, and fought against it ; they did 
not sit down and contemplate it. 

It may be doubted whether many among ud 
would willingly do the same. The singular revela- 
tions of feeling, the careful analysis, and publica- 
tion of different forms of spiritual experience, of sin 
and penitence, which are from time to time brought 
before us, may certainly lead us to imagine the con 
trary. Even the pleasure with which we read of 
them may lead us to suspect ourselves. Nothing is 
so universally attractive as the spiritual history of 
another mind ; it matters not what may be its im- 
perfection, — even its guilt; if self-conviction and 
penitence accompany it, the subject is immediately 
invested with the most intense interest. And if this 
feeling can be excited with regard to other persons, 
can we possibly hope to escape from it in our own 
case ? It signifies nothing that we have not the eye 
of the world upon us ; we have all a wonderful in- 
explicable faculty of being the world to ourselves ; 
of constituting ourselves, as it were, into two beings, 
and looking upon our individual self as though it 
was the self of another. And by this faculty we 
can, whilst deeply sensible of sin, deeply grieving 
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for it ; even in one way hating and abhorring it, yet 
find a pleasure in looking upon it, because, when ac- 
companied by penitence, it becomes interesting to 
us, or rather we become interesting to ourselves. 

Most' sadly, fes^^ully dangerous, is this tempta- 
tion. Unless seen and overcome, it will jindermine 
the very foundation of our religious life ; - for there 
is a falsity iu the feeling which it creates, that must 
at last make us false, not only to the world, but to 
God and our own hearts. 

It springs from a total misconception otsin, — ^a 
total ignorance of its real nature. Sin, when seen 
truly, is, in its nature and characteristics, — always, 
under all circumstances, — ^hateful, hideous, and of- 
fensive. No amount of repentance, of zeal, of self- 
denial, can ever render it otherwise. When we touch 
it, or play with it, or even approach it, we are de- 
filed. God, " who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity," cannot look upon us, because we are 
tainted by it, until wo are clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ. Christ the Bedeemer can- 
not speak of it, except as that which is loathsome 
in its uncleaqness. To gaze upon it, therefore, 
except to abhor and avoid it, can only be pernicious. 
To think of it as belonging to us may indeed excite 
our horror ; it may humble us, and lead us to re- 
pentance; but, when we have repented, to linger 
over the recollection of it, is but to cherish what 
God bids us forget. 

To ling$r over it, — ^not, to remember it. Sin 
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should never be forgotten. If we are truly peni- 
tent, it never tan be; but it .should be seen as the 
Apostle would teach us to see it, — in the sufferings 
of our Kedeemer ; not in the contemplation of our 
own misery. The self-r^roach we have felt,— the 
tears we have shed,— the burden of regret which 
memory still retains, — what real value can they 
have ? Bo the sorrow the most agonizing, the 
tears the most bitter, the burden the most heavy 
which man in his extremest penitence has ever 
brought as an offering to his Maker, — ^they are all 
in themselves worthless. Sin dwells with them, sin 
taints them, — and sin is hideous. 

But there is One, whose sinless agony was infi- 
nite, whose tears were Divine, whose burden was 
" the iniquity of us all." " He was wounded for 
our transgressions. He was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, 
and with His stripes we are healed." If we would 
repent with a safe repentance,-^let us stand by the 
Gross on which He hung, and there, looking upon 
Him, — mangled, motionless, lifeless, — ^pour out the 
fulness of our repentance, and the inmost sorrow 
of our hearts. Not for ourselves, not for our 
disappointed hopes, our lost purity, the stained 
garments of our baptismal covenant, but for Him 
do we mourn,— because He suffered, because 

He died. Sorrowful indeed may be that lamen- 
tation; bitter and enduring as the cry of the 

stricken daughters of Jerusalem. <^ The Lord hath 
14* 
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done that which He had devised ; He hath fulfilled 
His wordy that He had commanded in the days of 
old ; He hath thrown down, and hath not pitied ; 
and He hath caused thine enemy to rejoice over 
thee. He hath set np the horn of thine adversaries, 
^or this, oar heart is faint ; for these things, our 
eyes are dim; remembering the affliction and the 
misery, the wormwood and the gall. My soul 
hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled in 
me. This I recall to mind; therefore have I 
hope." 

Hope ! yes, — ^that must be the end of the 
repentance, in which no self-deception mingles, — 
the humility in which no thought of pride can 
linger. Love, which forgets itself, which is not 
kept back, even by the knowledge of its unworthi- 
ness, will be the love of heaven; and therefore 
jnust we pray that it may be our love on earth. 

When the Redeemer asked of St. Peter,—" Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? " the heart of 
the conscience-stricken disciple might still have 
bidden him tremble and doubt, ere he replied ; for 
who could love Christ, yet deny him ? But the 
joy of the Presence of his risen Lord, the depth 
of gratilude and devotion, blotted out even that 
bitter memory of sin; and fervent, and deep, 
from the very fulness of his affection, came the 
answer of him who was forgiven, — " Lord, Thou 
knowest all things. Thou knowest that I love 
Thee." 
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May Grod in His mercy grant us the blessed-- 
ness of that same answer, — even when, like the 
sorrowing women, we stand &far off, in our peni- 
tence " beholding the things which have been done 
for US." 
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